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“CHINESE” GORDON 
RELIGIOUS ENTHUSIAST AND MILITARY GENIUS 


(Born January 28, 1833) 


By Pierre CRABITES 


NINETEENTH century Protes- 
tant mystic was born in Eng- 
land on January 28, 1833. His name 
was Charles George Gordon. The 
most devout of Christians and the 
kindest of men, to refer to him is 
to evoke controversy. His niche in 
the Hall of Fame bears the inscrip- 
tion “the Martyr of Khartum.” It 
was as “Chinese” Gordon, however, 
that he first won the plaudits of mil- 
lions. He went to his grave on Jan- 
uary 26, 1885. The polemics which 
had started before his doom was 
sealed, have not yet ended. They 
seem bent on continuing indefi- 
nitely. 

Gordon’s paternal forebears were 
of Highland origin. Many of them 
had been soldiers. His mother was 
of English descent. Merchants and 
sailors predominated in her family. 
His parents destined him for the 
Royal Artillery. He, nevertheless, 
became a Sapper. There was noth- 





ing in his boyhood that differentiat- 
ed him from other lads of his age 
and environment. But, shortly aft- 
er he had obtained his commission, 
he became intensely religious. 

His sister, Augusta, and one of 
his friends, Captain Drew, played an 
important part in his conversion. 
He sought to atone for the peccadil- 
los of his youth. He reflected upon 
the shortcomings of his past. He 
spent all of his leisure moments 
studying the Bible. He prayed with 
the all-absorbing ardor of a neo- 
phyte. He became an ardent Angli- 
can. Although he was not con- 
firmed, he took the Sacrament every 
Sunday. Books of piety dominated 
his reading. He became, in a word, 
a militant Churchman. 

The Crimean War called this re- 
ligious zealot to Balaklava. He was 
then twenty-one years of age. The 
siege of Sebastopol bore witness to 
his heroism. Eighteen-sixty saw 
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England at war with China. Cap- 
tain Gordon hurried to the Far East. 
Hostilities ended before he was able 
to win new laurels in this interna- 
tional strife. But, he tarried in 
China for four years. A Civil War 
gave him an intimate knowledge of 
local conditions, won for him, from 
the Imperial Government, a yellow 
jacket and peacock feathers and, 
from friends at home the affection- 
ate nickname of “Chinese” Gordon. 
His Sovereign made him a Lieuten- 
ant Colonel and a “Companion of 
the Bath.” He was, to be brief, an 
outstanding personality when barely 
thirty years of age. 

In 1865, Gordon received the ap- 
pointment of Commanding Royal 
Engineer at Gravesend. He re- 
mained there until 1871. These six 
years, different from any other 
period of his career, were, perhaps, 
the happiest in his life. To the 
world his daily routine at Graves- 
end was one of self-suppression 
and self-denial. To him it was one 
of contentment and peace. He 
lived wholly for others. His house 
was, in turn, school, hospital and 
almshouse. It was more like the 
abode of a missionary than that of 
a Colonel of Engineers. 

The poor, the sick, the unfortu- 
nate were ever welcome beneath his 
roof. Never did suppliant knock 
vainly at his door. He always took 
a great delight in children. Boys 
employed on the river or at sea 
were the objects of his special care. 
He rescued many from the gutter, 
cleansed them, clothed them and 
kept them for weeks in his home. 
For their benefit he established eve- 
ning classes, over which he pre- 
sided himself, “reading to and 
teaching the lads with as much 
ardor,” writes Egmont Hake, “as if 
he were leading them to victory.” 
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“One day,” says the same writer, 
“a friend asked him why there were 
so many pins stuck into the map of 
the world over his mantelpiece; he 
was told that they marked and fol- 
lowed the course of the boys on 
their voyages—that they were 
moved from point to point as his 
youngsters advanced, and that he 
prayed for them as they went, day 
by day.” These lads loved their 
benefactor. A favorite legend, writ- 
ten in chalk on the fence of his 
home, was: “God bless the Kernel.” 

Six years of Gordon’s life were 
thus spent in slums, hospitals and 
workhouses, or knee-deep in the 
river at work upon the defenses of 
the Thames. Such self-abnegation, 
whether in alleviating the lot of 
others or in the performance of his 
professional duties, struck his fel- 
low-officers as savoring of eccen- 
tricity. They said that Gordon was 
“queer,” that he was a “crank,” 
that he was “abnormal.” They 
looked upon him as being whimsi- 
cal. They spoke of his idiosyncra- 
sies. They expatiated upon his 
vagaries. And, of course, they 
elaborated upon the truth. They 
embroidered upon the reality. They 
invented many a good story in or- 
der to make him the butt of their 
persiflage. Their yarns reached 
the War Office. The permanent 
officials of the Ministry knew all 
about the extravagant notions, oddi- 
ties and peculiarities of “Chinese” 
Gordon. 

With full knowledge of these 
perversities, London, in 1871, ap- 
pointed this much discussed officer 
British Commissioner to the Euro- 
pean Commission of the Danube. 
When, a few years later, the Khe- 
dive of Egypt asked that Gordon be 
seconded to the Egyptian service, 
the English War Office, unhesita- 
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tingly gave its approval to this re- 
quest although it knew that the 
Englishman thus singled out by a 
Moslem ruler was a Christian of 
Christians with the mentality of a 
missionary and the singleness of 
purpose of a convert. 

Gordon accepted the mission 
tendered him because the post of 
Governor of the Equatorial Prov- 
inces of the Khedive, afforded him 
an opportunity of fighting slavery. 
He attacked the problem like a 
Christian who keeps his eyes on 
heaven and his feet on earth. He 
prayed ardently. He asked for 
guidance, not for pre-digested coun- 
sel. A letter written to his beloved 
sister, on November 15, 1873, and 
before he had accepted the proposal 
to go to the Sudan bears witness 
to the sanity of his exaltation and 
to the common sense of his emo- 
tionalism. He said: 

“I believe if the Sudan was set- 
tled, the Khedive would prevent the 
slave trade; but he does not see his 
way to do so till he can move about 
the country. My ideas are to open 
it out by getting the steamers on to 
the lakes by which time I should 
know the promoters of the slave 
trade and could ask the Khedive to 
seize them.” In other words, the 
intensely religious Gordon was an 
idealist who had the vision of a 
realist. He saw that slavery was an 
economic incubus as much as a 
moral wrong. He determined to 
fight it by economic arms, rather 
than by shot and shell, anathema or 
prayer. He saw that even as the 
snow melts before the sun, slavery 
would go down before the onslaught 
of civilization. This is how he ex- 
pressed this idea in another letter 
to his sister: 

“God has allowed slavery to go 
on for so many years; born in the 
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people, it needs more than an ex- 
pedition to eradicate it; open the 
country and it will fall of itself. I 
am averse to the loss of a single life, 
and will endeavor to prevent any 
happening if I go. I have a Bank, 
and on that I can draw; He is richer 
than the Khedive, and knows more 
of the country than anyone; I will 
trust Him to help me out of money 
or other difficulties.” 

Ever a realist in respect of his 
outstanding interest in life, the 
practice of real Christian charity, 
Gordon determined to follow in the 
footsteps of his predecessor, Sir 
Samuel Baker, and endeavor to 
teach the slave-hunters of Central 
Africa that “honesty is the best pol- 
icy” and that “it pays to be good.” 
In pursuance of this practical 
idealism the Royal Engineer took 
into his service an Arab named Abu 
Saud, who was then under arrest 
on various and sundry charges for 
violating the anti-slavery laws. The 
man turned out to be an incorrigi- 
ble scoundrel and was dismissed at 
an early date. But this appoint- 
ment in 1874 is important because 
it shows that Gordon had, from the 
outset, adopted the same tactics 
which seemed to surprise the Glad- 
stone Cabinet in 1884. 

Gordon’s Governorship of the 
Khedivial Equatorial Provinces 
came to an end in 1880. He then 
filled various posts in India, Mauri- 
tius andthe Cape. Finally, he deter- 
mined to satisfy a desire he had 
long cherished to visit Palestine. 
He, accordingly, sailed for Jaffa on 
December 26, 1882. He carried out 
excavations in the Holy Land which 
bespeak an intimate knowledge of 
the Bible and the feverish zeal of a 
man whose intentions were laud- 
able and whose ignorance of scien- 
tific archeology was manifest. 
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While thus engaged, Gordon was 
called to Brussels by King Leopold. 
He left for London in order to ob- 
tain from the War Office permis- 
sion to go to the Congo. But, man 
proposes and God disposes. Events 
had been moving rapidly in the 
Sudan. He was hurried off to 
Khartum to save the situation that 
had arisen in that neighborhood. 

It will be recalled by those who 
have specialized in the history of 
the Near East, that American Army 
Officers, Union and Confederate 
Veterans, had consolidated the Khe- 
divial authority in Central Africa. 
All of these wearers of the Blue or 
of the Gray had, with one single ex- 
ception, been dismissed from the 
Egyptian service in 1878. From 
that moment the morale of the 
Viceregal fighting machine went to 
pieces. By 1882 it had so completely 
disintegrated that in July of that 
year English men of war were con- 
strained to bombard the forts of 
Alexandria in defense of law and 
order. This intervention ushered 
in the British occupation of Egypt. 
That step necessitated the immedi- 
ate retirement of the Union Officer 
who had lingered in the Land of the 
Pharaohs. 

By November, 1883, things had 
reached such a pass in the Black 
Country that an Egyptian army, led 
by English officers, was totally an- 
nihilated and the Sudan dominated 
by a Moslem religious zealot known 
as the Mahdi. British public 
opinion was incensed when it 
heard this tragic news. It vented 
its spleen upon the Ministry of the 
day, then presided over by Mr. 
Gladstone. The name of Gordon 
was soon upon every lip. The 
press resounded with his praise. 
The Pall Mall Gazette crystallized 
the general demand when it said: 
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“We cannot send a regiment to 
Khartum, but we can send a man 
who, on more than one occasion, 
has proved himself more valuable 
in similar circumstances than an 
entire army. Why not send ‘Chi- 
nese’ Gordon with full powers to 
Khartum?” 

The Gladstone Ministry hark- 
ened to this universal insistence. It 
saved itself from defeat by doing so. 
It had heard the question: 


“Where, where was Roderick then? 
One blast upon his bugle horn 
Were worth a thousand men.” 


It knew all about Roderick. The 
magnetic influence of his bugle 
horn was adequately understood. 
His eccentricities, his singleness of 
purpose, his dogged determination 
were fully recognized by the British 
War Office. Downing Street did not 
forget that this Highlander was, as 
Lord Cromer put it, “a man who 
habitually consults the Prophet 
Isaiah when he is in difficulty (and) 
is not apt to obey the orders of 
any man.” And, aware that this 
fanatic believed in hiring thieves 
to catch thieves and in capitalizing 
the tenet that “virtue pays best in 
the long run,” Mr. Gladstone and 
his friends hurried Gordon to Khar- 
tum. 

As soon as he reached Cairo the 
Royal Engineer asked that Zobeir, 
the arch-slaver of those days, be 
sent with him to Khartum. Gor- 
don put his request upon a thor- 
oughly practical basis. He said: 

“The Egyptians—and of course, 
the English—are about to retire 
from the Sudan. Such is their offi- 
cially proclaimed policy. The 


‘Black Country’ thus becomes a 
black man’s show. The ablest black 
man that I know of is Zobeir. 


He 




















is the one available Sudanese who is 
capable of maintaining a form of 
organized government in_ those 
parts. If we retire—and we have 
proclaimed from the house tops that 
we intend to do so—I must turn 
over the reins to somebody. I can- 
not get away alive with those who 
want to leave with me, unless a 
strong man insure the maintenance 
of order until I, and those with me, 
are out of danger. Unless Zobeir 
takes charge a general massacre 
will follow my attempt to leave 
Khartum.” 

The British Government of the 
day appeared to be surprised and 
shocked at this proposal. It had 
every means of knowing Gordon’s 
mentality. His life had been an 
open book. His so-called idiosyn- 
crasies were known to the War 
Office and to the Foreign Office. 
His attitude in regard to Abu Saud, 
the Zobeir of 1874, showed clearly 
how he was apt to react, in 1884, to 
the Abu Saud of that date. He ran 
to form. And yet, Mr. Gladstone, 
the conscientious lay theologian en- 
trusted with the reins of state in 
London, threw up<his hands in 
holy horror, because General Gor- 
don, the equally conscientious Bibli- 
cal student charged with the re- 
sponsibility of evacuating Khar- 
tum, considered it imperative that 
a slave-hunter whose hands were 
red with blood should be used as 
a legitimate means to a laudable 
end. 

Sir Evelyn Baring, who subse- 
quently became Lord Cromer, at 
first vigorously opposed the selec- 
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tion of Zobeir. Gordon, who has 
been called vacillating, wavering 
and weak and who has been ac- 
cused of blowing hot one day and 
cold the next, held to his position 
with the tenacity of a religious en- 
thusiast. Baring finally relented 
and “changed his mind.” But, Mr. 
Gladstone was then seventy-five 
years of age. He had taken a de- 
cision born of regrettable ignorance 
of well authenticated facts. He held 
to his point of view with a per- 
sistency begotten by the clear con- 
science of a septuagenarian who 
was convinced of his own im- 
peccability and infallibility. 

While Baring was urging the For- 
eign Office to relent and was per- 
mitting Gordon to believe that it 
might do so, the Mahdi was en- 
circling Khartum. The fateful mes- 
sage that British morals definitely 
rebelled at the suggestion so ur- 
gently advanced by the God-fearing 
Gordon, never reached that Chris- 
tian gentleman. The wires connect- 
ing the capital of the Sudan with the 
outer world were cut before Down- 
ing Street had issued its irrevocable 
veto. 

When Gordon’s grave had thus 
been dug, London realized that he 
was, perhaps, in peril. Endless dis- 
cussions ensued as to whether he 
was or was not. It was finally de- 
cided to send an expedition to re- 
lieve him. It reached Khartum “too 
late.” The gallant Briton went to a 
martyr’s grave, a Christian, a gen- 
tleman and a soldier when the ad- 
vance guard of his comrades-in- 
arms was in sight of Khartum. 








ALTAR FLOWERS 


By HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. 


E recent ordinance of the Car- 

dinal Vicar prohibiting the use 
of artificial flowers upon the altars 
of the churches in Rome would have 
brought joy to the heart of Augus- 
tus Welby Pugin, the famous pro- 
tagonist of the Gothic revival in 
Great Britain. Nearly a hundred 
years ago that eminent architect 
and ecclesiologist expressed his feel- 
ings upon the subject with an 
energy which was highly character- 
istic. He begins by saying that: 


“The custom of decorating 
churches with flowers is not only 
most ancient, but it is truly admira- 
ble as proceeding from the beautiful 
principle of making all the creatures 
of God contribute in their seasons, 
to increase the solemnities of His 
worship: Benedicite universa ger- 
minantia in terra Domino—all 
things that bud forth upon the earth 
bless ye the Lord.’” 


Let me, however, interpose that 
the antiquity of the practice, as will 
be seen later on, cannot be asserted 
without some qualifications; but 
Pugin continues: 


“It should be remarked that each 
quarter of the year in succession 
produces a fresh variety .for this 
purpose; not less beautiful is the 
red-berried holly, fresh and bristly, 
among the tapers of a Christmas 
night, than the roses of the Assump- 
tion. While nature then supplies 
the richest stores for each succeed- 
ing festival, how monstrous is the 
modern practice of resorting to pa- 


per leaves and tinsel flowers, stand- 
ing like faded trumpery throughout 
the year, a mockery and a disgrace 
to the sacred edifices where they are 
suffered to remain.” 


Now, that flowers were used at 
an early date for the general decora- 
tion of churches on high festivals is 
altogether probable, but the diffi- 
culty is to show that they have al- 
ways been consistently employed 
for the adornment of the altar itself 
which is the center and pivot of 
Catholic worship. For example we 
possess abundant miniatures exe- 
cuted during the three latest cen- 
turies of the Middle Ages and repre- 
senting the celebration of Mass, but 
I cannot recall that in any of these 
I have ever seen such a thing as a 
bouquet of flowers standing on or 
beside the altar. Moreover there 
still survive from the same period, 
and even earlier, a considerable 
number of inventories, in which 
were entered complete lists of all 
things belonging to the sacristy in 
various great churches or monas- 
teries. Some of these inventories 
are made out in great detail. But 
here again I venture to doubt 
whether a single instance can be 
quoted in which there is mention of 
anything of the nature of a vase for 
holding flowers. 

To take an example almost at 
random, we have a long list of vest- 
ments, chalices, crosses, thuribles, 
service books, etc., etc., of Lincoln 
Cathedral at the close of the fif- 
teenth century. In this we find en- 


tries of such small matters as “ii 
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candilstikes of pewter,” other “can- 
dilstikes of wodde,” of “a case to 
carry wax candile in,” and so on, 
but there is nothing which can in 
the remotest way suggest a recepta- 
cle for flowers. May I add that in 
the very thorough survey of all the 
objects pertaining to a medieval 
sacristy which Father Joseph Braun 
has recently published under the 
title Das christliche Altargerdat 
(Munich, 1932), there is no mention 
of flower vases, neither can I dis- 
cover any reference to flower deco- 
ration in his still more copious 
work, Das christliche Altar (1924), 
nor again is there any trace of it in 
the vast array of illustrations which 
embellish these books and those of 
Rohault de Fleury.* 

It seems to me almost certain that 
down to the time of the Reforma- 
tion no flowers either natural or 
artificial such as we are accustomed 
to see nowadays, were set out upon 
the altar or reredos. If there is evi- 
dence to the contrary, one would 
very much like to know where it is 
to be found. The Kirchenlexikon 
and the Lezikon fiir Theologie und 
Kirche leave the subject severely 
alone. The Catholic Encyclopedia 
is content with a short paragraph 
headed “Altar vases” which makes 
no reference to earlier history. The 
Dictionnaire d’Archéologie_ chré- 
tienne et de Liturgie echoes, with- 
out materially adding to the evi- 
dence, the references cited in a sec- 
tion of Rohault de Fleury’s La 
Messe, Vol. VI. But no one seems to 
have attempted to study the use of 
flowers in Christian churches from 


1I refer of course particularly to Rohault 
de Fleury’s voluminous work La Messe. 
There is apparently a reference to placing 
flowers on the altar in Ramon Lull’s book 
Blanquerna, which dates from the thirteenth 
century, but I have not at hand a copy of the 
Catalan original and I dare not speak too posi- 
tively. 
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the beginning down to the present 
day. I am not in the least prepared 
to supply the deficiency, but it is 
possible that some few remarks, il- 
lustrating chiefly the meagerness of 
the information generally available, 
may not be without interest. 

In the early centuries flowers 
were certainly strewn about the 
grave at some Christian funerals, 
though the faithful did not com- 
monly wear chaplets of roses on 
their heads as the pagans did, and 
though St. Ambrose seems to re- 
prove the practice of even scattering 
flowers unless it were around the 
tombs of martyrs. Further we 
know that in the time of the Saint 
just mentioned or a little later, 
floral decorations, the foliage of 
trees and trailing vines, were used 
to adorn the porticoes of churches 
and perhaps also the walls, on fes- 
tive occasions. St. Augustine, in- 
deed speaks of “a spray taken from 
the altar,” but this was at a particu- 
lar shrine where St. Stephen’s relics 
were held in great honor. St. Pauli- 


nus of Nola, who died in a. p. 431, 


gives us to understand that it was 
not the altar but the ground beside 
the tomb of St. Felix which was 
strewn with flowers—“spargite 
flore solum, pretexite limina sertis’’ 
—but I venture to quote Dr. Rock’s 
version of the passage: 


“Hymn praise to God, ye youths, 
discharge your vows, 
Strew flowers around; the thres- 
hold wreathe with boughs. 
Let hoary Winter sigh like purple 
Spring, 
And the young year his earliest 
garlands bring 
Before their season; thus shall na- 
ture pay 
A fitting homage to this hallowed 
day.” 
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This, of course, was in Italy; but 
from St. Gregory of Tours in 
France, a century and a half later, 
we equally learn that blossoms were 
scattered upon the pavement, or 
garlands hung upon the walls, in 
the churches where St. Lusor and 
St. Ferreolus were respectively hon- 
ored. The only passage which 
seems to give any prominence to the 
altar itself occurs in a copy of 
verses addressed to St. Radegund 
and her sister Agnes by Venantius 
Fortunatus about the year 585. It 
is said to bear the title, “Of the 
flowers upon the Altar,” but it con- 
tains no very explicit statement. 
The lines in which the altar is men- 
tioned may be freely translated: 


“Not for yourselves this fragrance 

But for Our Lord alone, 

First fruits of Spring 
Presented at His throne. 

By your fond hands the altars 
Stand garlanded and gay, 

Their many-colored robe of flow- 

ers 

Shines brighter than the day.” 


The main emphasis, as shown in 
the rest of the poem, seems to be 
thrown upon the variety of colors, 
golden and scarlet, milk-white and 
purple, contending with each other 
like the threads in a tapestry. Re- 
membering the large license which 
a poet allows himself in such de- 
scriptions, and remembering also 
the complete silence in all antiquity 
regarding anything in the nature of 
vases for cut flowers, I am strongly 
inclined to conjecture that Fortu- 
natus either had in mind simply a 
variegated carpet made entirely of 
loose blossoms, such as may still be 
seen occasionally before a shrine or 
a statue in Italian churches, or else, 
as the word “coronis” rather sug- 
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gests, was thinking of garlands of 
flowers, hanging on the wall at the 
back, or festooned across the pillars 
which supported the altar slab so 
as to form a kind of frontal. 

When we pass from Merovingian 
times to the later Middle Ages we 
again hear a good deal about flowers 
in churches, but there is nothing 
seemingly to connect them with the 
altar itself. There were special oc- 
casions when in some localities it 
was contrived that a shower of rose 
petals should fall from the roof. 
This was particularly the case on 
Whitsunday and was said to typify 
the descent of the Holy Ghost. A 
similar practice was observed in the 
Roman basilica of Santa Maria 
Maggiore on August 5th in com- 
memoration of the legend that snow 
had fallen in that torrid season to 
mark the site where Our Lady’s 
church was to be built. 

Again, when the feast of Corpus 
Christi had been instituted, flowers 
figure prominently in the accounts 
preserved to us of the processions 
of the Blessed Sacrament, and at a 
much earlier date the Palm Sunday 
celebrations were often marked, not 
only by the carrying of boughs éf 
palm, olive, willow and yew, accord- 
ing to the possibilities of the par- 
ticular locality, but also by the in- 
troduction of such flowers as the 
season afforded. On Holy Saturday 
the paschal candle was sometimes 
decorated with flowers, and the 
miniatures in surviving Exultet rolls 
exhibit the candlesticks of the 
acolytes similarly adorned. But of 
all such evidence the most convinc- 
ing is that afforded by the church- 
wardens’ account-books, which in 
some few cases have been preserved 
to us from pre-Reformation times. 
The country churches no doubt were 
able to meet their floral require- 
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ments without incurring any ex- 
pense, but in the towns the flowers 
had to be bought, and consequently 
the church-wardens made an entry 
of the sums thus disbursed. The 
account for example of the London 
church of St. Mary-at-Hill contains 
a good many items of this kind: 


1477—9.Payd for birche at 
Midsomer .............. VIIId. 

For garlandes on Cor- 

pus Christi day.... 

For rose _ garlandis 

and wodrofe gar- 

landis on St. Bar- 

nabas day (il 

CUED eset 


Xd. 


1427—-8.For holme (holly) 
and yve_ (ivy) 
anent Crismas ...... 1d. 


1492—3.For palme, boxe and 
flowerys on palm- 
son eve 


“Palme” in this last case probably 
means sprays of yew, since the foli- 
age of the yew was so constantly 
employed as a substitute for the 
palm, which was unprocurable in 
England, that the yew trees planted 
in churchyards were frequently 
called palms. 

The “garlands” which figure 
prominently in most of these ac- 
counts seem to have been wreaths 
intended to be worn on the head. 
The making of them was a recog- 
nized industry which had its own 
guild organization—those so em- 
ployed were called in Paris “‘chape- 
liers de fleurs”—-and such wreaths 
were worn, not merely by young 
dandies, to which practice the Chau- 
cerian poems often make reference, 
but even by priests in ecclesiastical 
functions. Thus the wardens of St. 
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Mary-at-Hill paid threepence “for 
two garlandis for Mr. Doctor and 
the parish prest” to be worn on 
Corpus Christi day in 1519, but only 
twopence for “two dossen of grene 
garlandis for the procession.” Ob- 
viously the wreaths worn by Mr. 
Doctor and the parish priest were of 
much superior execution; while the 
three garlandis purchased at a cost 
of eightpence, then a notable sum, 
to decorate the three crosses carried 
on the same occasion, must have 
been quite choice specimens of the 
florist’s art. 

In any case a careful study of 
such records nowhere suggests that 
the flowers were bought to be placed 
on the altar. The rushes of which 
mention repeatedly occurs were ob- 
viously used to strew the floor, and 
I suspect that the sweet smelling 
woodruff, which also figures promi- 
nently, was procured with a vague 
purpose of wholesome sanitation. 
John Gerarde the herbalist, who 
wrote at the close of the sixteenth 
century, tells us that “being made 
up into garlands or bundles, and 
hanging up in houses in the heat of 
summer, it [the woodruff] doth 
very well attemper the aire, coole 
and make fresh the place, to the de- 
light and comfort of such as are 
therein.” Similarly fennel, which 
was a favorite in many churches— 
at St. Andrew Hubbard in the City 
of London we have an entry of five- 
pence paid in 1498 “for fynell for 
the chirche dore”—owed its popu- 
larity no doubt to its aromatic quali- 
ties. Does not Milton in Paradise 
Lost tell us how 


“from the boughs a savoury odour 
blown 
Grateful to appetite, more pleased 
my sense 
Than smell of sweetest fennel.” 
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There are also many payments 
for birch at Midsummer, often asso- 
ciated with a mention of rushes. I 
gather that the occasion marked a 
sort of spring cleaning. The cus- 
tom lasted on into Protestant times 
and probably did not vary in char- 
acter during a couple of centuries 
or more. At St. Andrew Hubbard 
in 1491 we have the entry “paid at 
mydsomer for byrche and flowers 
for the churche and the dore, vjd,” 
and as late as 1676 in Durham half 
a crown was expended “for the 
church and pewes cleansing, and 
the birches putting up, and the 
rushes strewing therein.” Gerarde 
tells us, and he seems to be speak- 
ing of the Continent as well as Eng- 
land, “birch serveth well to the 
decking up of houses and banquet- 
ing rooms, for places of pleasure, 
and for beautifying of streets in the 
Cross and Gang week, and such 
like.” Lilies, roses, and other 
flowers seem often to have “gar- 
nished” the birches, and we hear, 
before the change of religion, of 
candlesticks also which were 
“trymmyd with flowers,” when 
“borne on hye and _ princypall 
feasts”; but of any direct associa- 
tion of flowers with the altar there 
is not a word. I may add, as a fur- 
ther confirmation, that the Reform- 
ers in their controversial tracts 
while attacking fiercely the use of 
candles, tapers, relics, images, 
palms, etc., have nothing to say 
about flowers. It seems unlikely 
that these would have escaped com- 
ment if they had in any way been 
conspicuously associated with the 
altar and the Mass. 

One would like to be able to say 
definitely when it was that the cus- 
tom of setting out vases with bou- 
quets between the candlesticks at 
the back of the holy table was first 
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introduced, but here information 
seems altogether to fail us. What 
we do know is that in the Cere- 
moniale Episcoporum, authorita- 
tively published by Pope Clement 
VIII. in 1600 as the supreme guide 
in rubrical matters for the whole 
Western Church, we find the use of 
flowers, even artificial flowers, sanc- 
tioned and seemingly recom- 
mended. Speaking of the adorn- 
ment of the sanctuary for solemn 
feasts, this manual requires that 
there should be six candlesticks 
upon the altar with a crucifix in the 
center, and then goes on: 


“On either side of this [the cruci- 
fix], if any relics can be had, or 
tabernacles containing relics, or 
statues, of silver or of any other 
material, of suitable height, these 
might be fittingly displayed, and 
these sacred relics and _ statues, 
when there are only six candlesticks 
upon the altar, may be placed in the 
spaces between the candlesticks, 
supposing the arrangement and 
length of the altar to allow of it; 
moreover vases, handsomely deco- 
rated, with flowers and foliage, 
either sweet scented (i. e., natural) 
or artificially made with silk, may 
also be employed.” 


Let me note in passing that by 
the word “tabernacles” was only 
meant a coffer or ornamental metal 
receptacle. The same term was 
often employed at this period for 
the pyx or monstrance used for 
carrying the Blessed Sacrament it- 
self. But what more directly con- 
cerns us is the mention of flowers 
or foliage, made of silk, coupled 
with that of the vases which con- 
tained them. Undoubtedly this in- 
dustry of silk flowers had its origin 
in Italy. Somewhat later than this 
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we have record of a merchant of the 
City of Lyons who having been pre- 
served from shipwreck, as he be- 
believed, by the intercession of Our 
Lady de la Dréche, made in the year 
1665 a thank-offering to his favorite 
shrine. It consisted of “six beauti- 
ful bouquets of silk, brought from 
Italy expressly for the purpose,” 
and we are told that “the workman- 
ship was even more exquisite than 
the material employed.” It may 
also be remembered that only a 
dozen years or so before the publi- 
cation of the Cxremoniale a great 
effort had been made by that ener- 
getic Pontiff Sixtus V. to develop 
the silk industry in Rome itself.* 
One can well believe that such a 
movement may easily have given 
rise to new tastes and fashions even 
in the matter of ecclesiastical orna- 
ment. 

Flowers, whether natural or 
made of silk, cannot be displayed 
upon an altar without vases, and it 
is the frequent mention of vases 
which enables us to learn something 
of the growth of this new feature 
in church decoration. Msgr. Bar- 
bier de Montault has printed three 
interesting inventories connected 
with Saint Louis des Frangais, a 
French foundation in Rome which 
dates from 1454. The earliest of 
these inventories was drawn up in 
1525. It seems fairly complete and 
among the 116 items catalogued, 
several clearly relate to objects of 
no particular value or importance. 
There is, however, an absolute si- 
lence as to vases or flowers! The 
second inventory belongs to the 
year 1618. In this there is a sepa- 
rate section with the heading: 

2In the Bullarium Romanum may be found 
a long ordinance in which Sixtus requires the 
citizens of Rome, under heavy penalties, to 


plant mulberry trees for the sustentation of 
the silkworms. 
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“Vases for holding flowers, with the 
flowers”; under which we read: 


89. Two old flower vases of 
enamelled copper. 

90. Two bouquets of artificial 
flowers with the little vases 
belonging to them made of 
gilt wood. 

91. Two vases of painted wood 
with their artificial flowers. 


Most of these objects seem to re- 
cur in the third inventory (1649) 
and Msgr. Barbier tells us that he 
has refrained from printing these 
entries a second time; but he 
records one notable addition to the 
list, for example: 


“Two vases of wrought silver, given 
by the Princess Giustiniani. 

Eight large vases of gilt wood to 
contain flowers, and _ twenty 
smaller ones for the same pur- 
pose.” 


This abundance of vases is very 
suggestive, the more so that it 
seems difficult to suppose that 
wooden vases could have been used 
to contain fresh flowers, unless in- 
deed they were only meant to serve 
for a few hours without being 
placed in water. 

Not less noteworthy in the indi- 
rect testimony it bears to the rapid 
and general adoption of the prac- 
tice we are considering is the Prac- 
tical Instruction for Episcopal Vis- 
itations which was published by the 
liturgist Gavanti in 1628. In the 
section devoted to the sacristy he 
sets down among the objects ex- 
pected to be found there and which 
the Bishop should take notice of— 
vasa florum fictorum, which ought, 
I think, to be translated, not “vases 
for artificial flowers” but “vases 
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with artificial flowers.” A similar 
instruction was afterwards drawn 
up by Cardinal Orsini (Pope Bene- 
dict XIII.) when Archbishop of 
Benevento. In this document un- 
der the heading “Altar fittings” we 
find mention of “crucifix, candle- 
sticks and vases of flowers to 
match.” It is not disputed that this 
very devout pontiff, who was a rig- 
id disciplinarian in matters of ru- 
bric, regarded with favor the use of 
sheets of metal flowers, made all in 
one piece with their vases, which 
last were of the same pattern as the 
candlesticks. Though Msgr. Bar- 
bier de Montault was an earnest ad- 
mirer of Pope Benedict XIII., he ad- 
mits that such an arrangement, 
however great the economy it might 
effect, could hardly be described as 
beautiful. 

It is rather curious that the “In- 
struction for the Forty Hours’ 
Prayer” issued by Pope Clement 
XII, the successor of Benedict 
XIIL, in 1731, makes no mention of 
the use of flowers upon or about the 
altar of Exposition. Apparently in 
Rome itself to this day they are 
more generally dispensed with. 
But on the other hand flowers are 
certainly not prohibited, and in the 
Memoriale Rituum of Benedict 
XIIL., regulating the ceremonial of 
ecclesiastical functions in small 
churches, they are expressly men- 
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tioned as having place upon the 
altar of Repose on Maundy Thurs- 
day. Perhaps the most weighty 
Papal pronouncement of all is that 
included in the Constitution Auctor 
fidei of Pope Pius VI. in 1794 which 
condemns the erroneous teaching of 
Scipio Ricci promulgated at the 
Synod of Pistoia. Pius in his con- 
stitution authoritatively determined 
that the decree of the synod pro- 
hibiting the setting out upon the 
altar of relics and flowers was not 
only temerarious, but was “dishon- 
oring to a pious and approved cus- 
tom of the Church.” 

In our own day quick transport, 
improved methods of cultivation 
and a general demand for cut blos- 
soms in view of the adornment of 
the table and the home have 
brought a good supply of natural 
flowers within the reach of moder- 
ate purses at almost every season of 
the year. Certainly in Rome itself 
it ought not to be difficult to pro- 
cure a sufficient abundance, and the 
action of the Cardinal Vicar will 
meet with sympathetic acclaim 
from all who appreciate the beauty 
of the floral creation, which is, aft- 
er all, God’s own handiwork. Was 
it not Our Savior Himself who bade 
us “see the lilies of the field how 
they grow” and who added that “not 
even Solomon in all his glory was 
arrayed as one of these.” 


























WHITE BREAD FOR CREEDS 


By EbitH M. 


E environment has bred him, 

which, broadly speaking, is the 
kindest thing one could say about 
him. Otherwise his crudeness ad- 
mits of no apology. 

Leave him on his platform for a 
moment, gesturing and talking fiery 
nonsense, the gray skies of Petro- 
grad over his bared dark curly head, 
the wind doing what it pleases with 
his inadequately warm coat, the 
late afternoon shadows making a 
white-black silhouette out of his 
tall stooping figure, his badly-shav- 
en thin face with those huge black 
eyes, their smoldering fire adding 
vigor to his shouted sentences. 
Leave him there for a brief mo- 
ment, remembering his warped mis- 
spent unyouthful youth and so de- 
lay your judgment for a while. 

His environment! Plenty of col- 
or in it, admittedly. From his 
childhood his eyes were taught to 
revere red. Red flag, red platform, 
red program, sheer red of chaotic 
well-nigh anarchist rebellions. A 
childhood, spent in a maze of 
breathlessly rapid events: one revo- 
lution succeeding another, harried 
streets, burned down buildings, 
desecrated shrines, grim gray hands 
of famine throttling all life out of 
his native city. A childhood ex- 
pressed in terms of bread queues, 
unlit houses, neglected clothing, 
slipshod ideas about other people’s 
property. Were you to wait for 
him to descend from the roughly- 
improvised platform and ask him a 
question or two, his answers might 
suggest hot iron: 
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“Savagery and plenty of it! 
Famine? Why—right in our own 
home. We would fight one another 
for the rations of gray muck called 
bread, and breakfast off cold wa- 
ter—” 

His reminiscences would not 
sound bitter—rather detached, im- 
personal. His mouth has all too 
easily become the mouth of a robot. 
The environment has seen to that. 

There had shone one light out of 
this breadless, clothesless, candleless 
squalor. As a boy he remembered 
meeting men and women, busy peo- 
ple these, who had not known hun- 
ger or cold or darkness in their 
homes. Happy folks, enthroned on 
unreachable heights, proud, non- 
chalant, doing something with a 
vigor he could not see elsewhere. 
Men and women who sported a red 
star on their left shoulder and 
talked big talk about The Party. 
As a boy he would consider them— 
God’s own chosen ones, unhurt, un- 
molested by the hardships of a cruel 
thing called life. 

He would hear about them from 
his mother, she so early aged, so 
hardily callous in the incessant 
wrestling with the gray fingers of 
famine. 

“Yes—just become a Communist, 
and things get all right. Deny your 
Christ and they will give you white 
bread in plenty and clothes to 
wear—” 

He would hold his breath, would 
wonder and question: 

“What is white bread? 
is Christ?” 


And who 
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But his mother would stay silent, 
or else break into one of her bitter 
litanies. 

And there was neither time nor 
seasons in his childhood, in his early 
teens. There dragged by a succession 
of hard facts. Meals—bad ill-nour- 
ishing meals—fought for in the un- 
speakable squalor of the local com- 
munal soup-kitchen. Long stretches 
of leisure spent by the riverside, in 
the streets, even in the adjoining 
cemetery. It grew light. One ate. 
One ached from cold. There was 
not much else. 

Long stretches of leisure. And 
always away from the dim dusty 
attic-den registered as his home. 
There his broken mother wailed, 
her thin hands folded in her lap. 
And spoke astonishing bitter hard 
things and scolded him for trying 
to question her. 

“You—nearly twelve and an idiot 
and no school for you to go to.” 

It hurt him—but he was sorry 
for her. 

And then he, almost fourteen, 
awaiting his turn in the children’s 
soup-center, ragged and dirty and 
hungry and cold. The news com- 
ing that no more dinners would be 
distributed that day. Rations had 
run out. Not even one dried her- 
ring left. Just nothing at all. 

He flung his earthenware bowl on 
to the table and banged his wooden 
spoon till it broke in two and sobbed 
out in his rage: 

“It is not fair! It is not fair— 
because we are all hungry.” He 
nearly spat in the distributing offi- 
cer’s face: “Why—I would deny my 
Christ—as Mother says—if you 
gave me something to eat.” 

He halted, half-choked, half- 
afraid of being arrested on the spot. 
But none stayed his vehemence. 
They just remained indifferent. 
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Most folks and their children were 
hungry in those days. Yet his hun- 
ger won the day for him. He flung 
himself out into the street, sobbing, 
raging, shouting his wildness to all 
and sundry. Some one followed 
him, listened, spoke to him. His 
unboyishly hard eyes were blinded 
with angry tears—but he halted, 
stopped shouting, listened—fearful, 
suspicious, hostile to the point of 
clenching his grubby little fists. 

A commonplace dénouement! No 
blaring headlines to announce his 
enrollment! Things were far too 
chaotic at the beginning. But his 
spirit won him the notice of a man 
with a red star in his buttonhole. 
The nonsense he had shouted won 
him something far more tangible. 
He had real white bread to eat that 
evening. He would not bite it in 
his usually savage manner. It was 
white bread—a miracle. His fingers 
closed over it in something like rev- 
erence. He broke it to pieces slow- 
ly, very slowly. 

He was a pioneer. He had—of his 
own free will—joined the throng of 
those fortunate people who were— 
susprisingly so—fed and clad and 
housed in a land of famine and 
penury and ruin. They had given 
him a coat and trousers and white 
bread to eat and a real bed to sleep 
in. 

You, who read, might laugh and 
dismiss it as a Miinchausen story. 
White bread making a _ pioneer- 
atheist! 

Not exactly that—but sowing the 
seed. In all it took him five years. 
If so disposed, he might give you 
fragments about the impossible 
process he is pleased to allude to as 
his “training.” 

“They found out I could speak. 
So they made me a platform mem- 
ber in two months.” 























The Union of Atheist Pioneers 
prefers dynamic speed in all things. 
So the youngster was pronounced 
“audience-ready” in two months. 

He had quite enough to'speak on 
—or rather, to shout about. His 
earliest impressions may have been 
jumbled to the limit; they remained 
colorful enough. Of war he knew 
not a thing—except that it had 
come as a catastrophe, engineered 
by the wealthy ones in the world 
to crush their less fortunate breth- 
ren. Of abstract political economy, 
he was equally ignorant and he had 
no need of it. Life details were the 
only woof he used. 

They esteemed him a marvel 
among thousands and went the 
astonishing length of recording his 
maiden speech. 

“Ha! Ha! God is in His heaven 
—they say. But I stand here and I 
say there is no God and if He exist- 
ed He would strike me dead for this 
blasphemy. Yet I remain alive— 
not because He does not care—but 
because He is not. 

“Soul! They tell you we have 
souls! Well—where are they? 
There is nothing at all except what 
we see—and tell me—have you ever 
seen your soul? What color is it? 
Is it made of paper or of strawberry 
jam? 

“And then that ‘life world with- 
out end’ blather. 
is funny! Everything has a begin- 
ning and an end. We begin when 
we are born and we end when we 
die. And a dead body is quite use- 
less. It stinks. It rots away. No- 
body can do anything to it except 
bury it out of sight quickly. 

“And then religion! Priests— 
monks—churches—i k 0 n s—altars! 
Comrades—can’t you see it is all a 
money-making proposition. Priests 
know as well as you do there is no 
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Comrades—this 
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God. They tell you He exists to get 
money out of you. If there were a 
real God—He would not need cop- 
pers, and they do take coppers from 
you when you come to church. 
You could not get a tiny candle free. 
You must pay— 

“And Lenin said ... And Trotsky 
said... .And Lunacharsky said...” 

He had an excellent memory. 
Tags came easily and stayed in his 
mind. 

Five years of that. He had 
learned quite a lot. To his mind 
the whole world is something like a 
gigantic Kremlin. No, not quite 
that yet—patches here and there 
which for some reason or other re- 
fuse to become Kremlinized. Well 
—their turn would come soon. The 
pioneers are working overtime. 

His cosmology is so primitive as 
to sound laconic. All in it is mat- 
ter—but don’t ask him to define 
what matter is. He has become 
quite an important personage and 
as such enjoys the right of resent- 
ing questions he does not under- 
stand. Matter is perishable—and 
a good job too. What you see over- 
head is another stretch of perish- 
able matter — changing color ac- 
cording to the vagaries of weather. 
Stars may be populated or not— 
again he is vague on this point— 
but no amount of star-lore will fur- 
ther the Communist cause here be- 
low. Nor will it help spread Athe- 
ism which is the one sure anchor of 
every true Communist. 

Slogans come readily to his lips. 
“Religion is the opium of the peo- 
ple.” “Religion and Communism 
are incompatible.” A sickening ava- 
lanche of slogans, always there to 
render him service when the source 
of his own improvised rhetoric 


happens to run dry—and none too 
seldom at that! 
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The Atheist Union has used him 
greatly in these five years. He has 
seen to it that his slogans vary from 
time to time. He tries hard not to 
weary his audiences. Sometimes a 
reminiscent mood grips him and he 
breaks forth: 

“I was a useless vermin-ridden 
hungry urchin and look what they 
have done to me. They gave me 
white bread to eat and a bed to sleep 
in. They taught me to read, to 
write and to speak. They taught 
me the truth that nothing exists ex- 
cept matter and that all religion is 
an idle nursery tale. They made 
me free to serve Communism and 
Atheism—its handmaiden. And I 
hope I do serve it fitly. There is no 
God. Religion is nonsense.” 

Now twilight shadows are gath- 
ering at the street corner. He is 
still speaking—though his audience 
has mostly dwindled away. His 
voice does not carry very far—for 
the hardihood of his earliest envi- 
ronment does tell upon his energy. 
Tiny beads stand out on his frown- 
ing brow. The thin dirty hands, 
clutching the rail of the rostrum, 
are far from steady. Yet he still 
has a few points to cover and the 
conscience he would deny—since 
he cannot see it—prompts him to 
cover them, his obvious fatigue not- 
withstanding. 

“Comrades—we, the young pio- 
neers—have this much to say to 
you; if there were a God, He would 
not allow one class to dominate the 
other—” 

A great deal more follows. 
Clichés all of it. But again remem- 
ber his environment. White bread 
for creeds! An environment that 


made the preposterous exchange 
not only feasible, but actual, could 
not obviously be hampered by any 
limitations. 


There is a suggestion 
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His 
preceptors have done nothing but 
intensify it during five whole years. 


of chaos about the youngster. 


Ah, wait. The stooping figure is 
staggering down the steps. He may 
be in a hurry, but it does not mat- 
ter much; all his values being lop- 
sided, he does not care whether he 
is punctual or not. 

When you stop him with a tenta- 
tive gesture, he grins: 

“A meeting at the Godless Center 
to-night. A lantern lecture too, by 
some one from Berlin! Fine—care 
to come along, comrade? I will in- 
troduce you all right”—and he 
adds hurriedly—“They give supper 
to all guests, too. Free! White 
bread and currant jam and cold 
beef, possible.” 

“Even currant jam”—you mur- 
mur appreciatively, remembering 
that the population had gone with- 
out their lawful rations for a week, 
—“Well, well! You are lucky—” 

“Damn difficult at times”—he 
goes on swearing for a second or 
two—“All of it hard work, com- 
rade. Clubs, lecture centers, li- 
braries, atheist propaganda trains. 
We are always on the go. And” 
—he lowers his voice to a confi- 
dential note-—“they just about 
hate us in the country—the old 
peasants—I mean. Do you know, 
they can drive you into tight cor- 
ners—at times! Just by telling you 
things you had never heard about 
and then watching you take it!” 

“Well”—I prompted him. 

His disheveled hair stirs in the 
wind. He rubs his dirty chin with 
a very tired hand. 

“I don’t quite know”— he admits 
reluctant! y—“Frightens me at 
times. But—sh—sh—” 

“What frightens you?”—I insist 
a little unkindly. 

“Talk”—he jerks out—“And 
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posters and pageants and the God- 
less Center meetings and _ the 
Church Demolition Committee. 
They are all so fierce, comrade. 
And why need you be fierce against 
some one who does not even exist?” 

I let him go on: 

“They say there is no God. I be- 
lieve it, too, somehow, but why?— 
why ?—” 

A figure seems to approach us 
from out of the shadows. The 
youngster’s mouth twitches over 
the last syllable. 

“Care to come along, comrade?” 
—he jerks out mechanically— 
“Good speaking ... White bread... 
Currant jam...” 

I make a noncommittal reply 
which he does not hear anyway. 
Another comrade has absorbed his 
attention for the moment. Frag- 
ments reach me: 

“A downright good poster—I call 
it! And the title! ‘Celestial Brew- 
ery —Think of it! Two fat priests 
—tuns of beer—or should it be wine 
—instead? Good—think so! The 
caption? This way to Paradise! 
Ought to take on!” 

“Rather—though I can’t quite 
understand—what has wine to do 
with religion—anyway?” 

“You goose! They used to make 
it—oceans of it—in their monas- 
teries—and—” 


“Ah—I see! Well—well—” 
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Suddenly the twilight shadows 
are pierced through and through by 
the capricious and sudden Northern 
lightning. Rain starts pouring 
down in mighty torrents. And in 
between the occasional roars of 
thunder I hear the muffled voices of 
the two well-trained atheists— 
“Our Lady of Heaven — spare 
| had 
“St. 
us!” 

And they run away—rapidly— 
madly—away from the threat above 
their uncovered young heads. 

And theirs is a mighty company 
in Russia to-day! Growing day by 
day, too! A busy company! Al- 
ways on the go! Always talking, 
lecturing, arguing somewhat list- 
less audiences into an atheism they 
know so much about. 

Yet they are Lunacharsky’s 
pride. They are the pioneers of the 
atheistic movement throughout the 
world. They do preach what smat- 
tering of it they have—so long as 
the sun shines. But even their cha- 
otic, disastrously chaotic environ- 
ment could do nothing with a deep- 
ly rooted heritage of all of them. 
Lunacharsky may scorn the very 
idea of superstitions. White bread 
and cold beef may keep these away 
in a dim corner—for a while—but 
lightning and thunder are mightier 
than white bread plus currant jam. 


us 


George—have mercy on 











O’MALLEY OF “THE SUN” 


By JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., Pu.D. 


T any time during the past 
twenty years if you—unfamil- 
iar with the craft—were to go where 
newspaper men congregate —not 
only around New York, but almost 
anywhere throughout the country— 
and the conversation turned on re- 
porting ability, you would be sur- 
prised at the virtually unanimous 
agreement that the finest reporter 
of our generation was O’Malley of 
The Sun. That would be Frank 
Ward O’Malley, the brother of Dr. 
Austin O’Malley whose death last 
spring touched very deeply quite a 
different group of men. Austin had 
achieved the reputation of being one 
of the best scholars in America. 
Many with a right to an opinion in 
the matter thought so, but his 
younger brother, Frank, had won a 
wider public, though he liked to 
boast in his own quaint way that 
scholarship was not in his line at 
all and that he was one of those 
who “flopped” whenever there was 
question of educational competency 
much less brilliancy. 

Anyone even reasonably well ac- 
quainted with newspaper men is 
likely to be aware of the fact that 
they are not prone to indulge in 
over-enthusiastic praise of members 
of their own fraternity. On the 
contrary, they are more apt to play 
the part of carping critics of their 
colleagues of the press, which 


makes it all the more surprising 
that everything that has been said 
of O’Malley since his death has 
chimed into a chorus of praise of 
him and his work without a false 
note in it. 





Friends of Frank’s were quite 
sure to have heard him belittle his 
own intelligence and above all his 
lack of information. Of course one 
could detect some of his own hu- 
morous exaggeration in this but he 
was so persistent in his declarations 
that after a while you would begin 
to think that there must be some 
foundation for it, and then you read 
some of his reportorial work and 
you perceived at once that he knew 
ever so much more than could be 
learned at school, that he knew how 
to read the human heart and to 
penetrate into its deepest feelings. 
The old Greeks said, “Know thy- 
self,” with the assurance that this 
was the most important knowledge 
in all the world, for if you knew 
yourself well you were able to un- 
derstand other men, and our Eng- 
lish poet Pope amplified that state- 
ment two hundred years ago, when 
he declared that “the proper study 
of mankind is man.” This was 
O’Malley’s specialty. He had a 
power of observation and an under- 
standing of his fellowman that 
made him in some way at least a 
partaker of genius. He could take 
an incident that seemed common- 
place enough and that most people 
would dismiss as just one of the 
passing events of a monotonous day 
and by showing how human nature 
reacted to it he could touch the 
chords of human sympathy in a 
way that made his article stand out 
and produced a deep and lasting 
impression upon the reader. What 
might easily have been just a re- 
porter’s hackneyed story of one of 
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the day’s happenings, became un- 
der his hands a piece of literature. 
The reporters around him recog- 
nized this gift of his and envied it 
and yet their envy was not of the 
jealous kind and readily turned to 
admiration for his work and to the 
best of feeling toward his own mod- 
est self. 

Something of the place _ that 
O’Malley thus acquired in the minds 
of neophyte reporters not alone in 
New York but in little and distant 
towns may be judged very well 
from what H. I. Phillips said of 
him in his column in The Sun just 
after his death: “Frank Ward 
O’Malley is dead and all that the 
newspapers say of his rare ability 
as a newspaper man is far too lit- 
tle. Great as was his influence in 
New York when he was doing those 
priceless news articles for the old 
Sun it was in the small towns that 
he was worshiped. We recall our 
cub reporter days on The Register 
back home when somebody got 
hurt every morning in the rush to 
get the office copy of The Sun to see 
what O’Malley had.” 

Lest that might be thought an 
opinion lighted up by the roseate 
hues of youthful memory, it may 
be well to add that the oldsters in 
the profession were just as enthusi- 
astic in their praise of him and his 
work. Editorially The Sun said of 
him: “No contemporary surpassed 
Frank Ward O’Malley in the tech- 
nique of the reporter’s art. While 
in the writing of straight news he 
was excellent, his nation-wide repu- 
tation came from his ability to treat 
grave and gay subjects with per- 
fect balance. His pathos was never 
bathos; his humor was flavored 
with the right proportions of exag- 
geration and surprise. The Sun on 
which he served for thirteen years 


records with sorrow the passing of 
a blithe and brave spirit.” 

To the end of his life O’Malley 
continued to be blithe and brave, to 
face life with equanimity and some- 
thing more no matter what turned 
up. During his later years he suf- 
fered from a severe constitutional 
disease which made sad ravages on 
a frame that never was over robust. 
It was this that shortened his life, 
for after all in our time a man who 
dies at the age of fifty-six dies pre- 
maturely. The average length of 
life is now well past sixty and no 
one has any right to get out of it in 
the fifties, unless there is some seri- 
ous pathological factor at work. 

All these years Frank Ward 
O’Malley had known that he was 
carrying “the body of this death” 
around with him, and each day he 
was almost sure to be reminded of 
the fact that sometime or other his 
infirmity would lay him low no 
matter what he did. But in spite 
of this shadow hanging over his life 
all the time, I knew no one more 
light-hearted than he, no one who 
was readier to laugh, no one who 
could tell the latest joke with more 
telling effect. He was a wizard for 
taking people out of themselves and 
best of all he could apply some of 
this medicine for others to himself 
and so life always seemed good to 
him. 

The Literary Digest (November 
5, 1932) said of him, “During his 
Sun days O’Malley was a never fail- 
ing blessing to his paper. On dull 
Mondays, the New York Herald 
Tribune recalls, the man at the desk 
would say in desperation, ‘Frank, 
go out and dig us up a piece,’ and 
so, ‘O’Malley familiar with every 
stone in the tortuous expanse of 
Broadway would go forth and re- 
turn to brighten the lives of Sun 
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readers with a column or more of 
jocular trivialities. . . . His stories 
though they were seldom headed by 
a by line achieved instant recogni- 
tion on the morning of their pub- 
lication, for The Sun in those days 
came out with the sun.’” 

He could make great fun of New 
York politicians getting easy money 
by graft and spending it in festive 
occasions that were distant imita- 
tions of society affairs that got into 
the papers. One of O’Malley’s 
standbys in this regard was the 
Larry Mulligan ball for which it is 
said the reporter always kept at 
hand the following standard lead: 
“Last night all roads led to the Ter- 
race Gardens where the Larry Mul- 
ligan Association had its annual 
high carnival. Champagne flowed 
like water [this was before the Vol- 
stead Act]. Amid garlands of 
flowers and sweet strains of the 
light fantastic, leading Tammany 
statesmen, the city’s more promi- 
nent wine agents, and song plug- 
gers and the élite of the Bowery 
danced the hours away with their 
lovely ladies.” 

Heywood Broun in his column in 
the New York World-Telegram two 
days after O’Malley’s death speaks 
of the period in which O’Malley 
did his most brilliant writing for 
The Sun as “the age of O’Malley.” 
He said: “Naturally I do not believe 
that his name has been carved in 
rock. That I think will not hap- 
pen to any newspaper man. O’Mal- 
ley will be remembered as long as 
there are those who knew him and 
his stuff at first hand. I do not 
think any reporter should ask for 
a better epitaph than, ‘He was good 
once upon a time.’ Frank Ward 
O’Malley does not belong to the ages 
but to us. Let posterity scurry 


round for its own O’Malleys if it 
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thinks that 


it can find them.” 
Broun confesses that “O’Malley was 
one of the chief reasons why I 


wanted to be on The Sun. He 
seemed to me everything that a 
newspaper man ought to be.” 

He adds that there are some 
newspaper editors in our day who 
express their opinion quite frank- 
ly that the familiar story of a gold- 
en age of reporting twenty years 
ago was sheer myth, but those who 
lived through it knew better. It 
would be easy to take the stories of 
that old day out of their surround- 
ing context and set them down as 
mere journalism, but “the concern 
of the craft,” as Heywood Broun 
says, “is with late last night or 
early this morning, not with pos- 
terity.” Surely he had a newspa- 
per mind who first said, “What has 
posterity done for us?” Heywood 
Broun thinks that “perhaps the 
satisfaction of having somebody 
say, “That was a swell story you 
had in to-day’s paper,’ may quite 
readily stand up against the dim 
hope that in some future age your 
name or fame may be tepidly 
bandied about in the college class 
labelled in the catalog as ‘American 
Literature 22A, the History of 
American Literature down to 
1945.” Such immortality may be 
purchased too dearly in comparison 
with the living recognition of con- 
temporaries. 

The better a newspaper man was 
himself and the better he knew 
O’Malley, the deeper was his grief 
at O’Malley’s death, and the readier 
his enthusiastic expressions and 
sympathetic feeling for his depart- 
ed colleague. Franklin P. Adams, 
the F. P. A. whose column has al- 
ways attracted so many intelligent 
readers, was a familiar friend of 
O’Malley for many years. His trib- 
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ute in his column in the Herald 
Tribune the day after O’Malley’s 
death was, “This is a word of deep 
sadness at the passing of Frank 
O’Malley. For twenty-five years his 
help to this department’s editor was 
positive and unfailing. He was the 
perfect and utter newspaper man. 
His post-journalistic writings were 
written it seems to us more to keep 
the franchise than for the exciting 
fun of writing that his Sun stuff of 
the years agone was dripping with. 
After a man has had ten years of 
daily journalism the effort to be 
happy at something else is like the 
attempt of an outdoor athlete to 
have fun with dumbbell exercises 
in a dark bathroom.” 

It might easily be thought that 
there was special affection and ad- 
miration for O’Malley in New York 
City because of his personal qual- 
ities and the strong magnetism 
which he exerted on all those who 
came in contact with him. The 
New York newspapers have been a 
unit in their expressions of admira- 
tion and affection but the same 
thing is true of practically all the 
important newspapers of the coun- 
try. Pittsburgh and Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Chicago and St. Louis, even 
New Orleans and San Francisco, 
have reéchoed what New York said 
about him. Some of the writers 
had known him personally, all of 
them in their own cub reporter 
days had turned for inspiration and 
stimulus to O’Malley’s writing. He 
was one of the best known men in 
his profession and probably the best 
liked. The more one talks with the 
newspaper clan the more one be- 
comes persuaded of the gracious- 
ness of O’Malley’s character. It 
would seem almost impossible that 
he should have won so many hearts 
but that was the genius of the man, 
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the result of his natural kindliness 
and sympathetic understanding. 

With all the enthusiastic lauda- 
tion that has come to O’Malley from 
the men of his own profession, it is 
extremely interesting to note how 
ready he was to make little of his 
own talents or attainments. Some 
two years ago he was reminded that 
he ought to bring the notice of him- 
self in the “morgue” up to date. 
(The “morgue” is the euphonious 
title given to the collection of bio- 
graphical notes of men of any dis- 
tinction which every newspaper 
carries on file in order that within 
an hour after their death there may 
be some stickfuls of biography 
ready for the obituary columns.) 
So O’Malley sat down and wrote for 
the New York Evening World of 
happy memory a burlesque auto- 
biography: 

“Got as far as the first year in 
Wilkes-Barre High School; flopped. 

“Three years at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity mostly managing a football 
team; flopped. 

“Four years an art student in 
Philadelphia devoting most of the 
time to studies in zesthetic anatomy 
at the Trocadero burlesque theater. 
[Medical students in Philadelphia 
at that time used to be warned that 
courses in anatomy taken at the 
Trocadero did not count for the ex- 
amination in anatomy. ] 

“Commercial illustrator in New 
York for four years drawing full 
length portraits of vacuum clean- 
ers and canned soup. 

“Reporter for New York Sun 
(morning edition) for fourteen 
years, thirteen of which were spent 
in Jack’s restaurant. [This was an 
institution that went out of exist- 
ence ten years ago but was the very 
heart of New York newspaperdom 
until the Volstead Act was passed. } 
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“Had two plays (in collabora- 
tion), The Head of the House and A 
Certain Party, produced on Broad- 
way. Both were terrible flops. 

“Wrote two books, The War 
Whirl in Washington and The 
Swiss Family O’Malley, the entire 
first editions of which are still on 
sale. 

“Father of two children who for- 
tunately take after their mother. 

“Home, Brielle, N. J., but com- 
mutes to Europe. 

“Kindly, strikingly handsome, 
but all things considered, an all 
around flop.” 

Frank knew how much publicity 
was worth to him as a free lance 
writer and he did not hesitate to get 
all of it he could and he succeeded 
very admirably in his purpose as a 
rule. In 1929 the reading public in 
America had its attention called to 
the fact that O’Malley was bidding 
good-by indefinitely to the United 
States. Newspaperdom was will- 
ing to broadcast the news in default 
of anything better at the moment 
and O’Malley was eager to tell the 
world why. Life was simpler in 
Europe than it was here and as for 
him he was going to live out what 
was left of it for him “over there.” 
He told us quite paternally that we 
were living in a country which had 
been shackled by blue laws of vari- 
ous kinds and that the only hope 
for happiness in life was in a 
change of residence. He found it 
was not so easy to break the ties 
that bound him to his homeland, 
however, and so after a year or so 
he returned but with the promise 
that he would not stay long. He 
went back again and once more was 
ready to tell the reporters just why 
and all about it. He confessed this 
time that perhaps the world was not 
so eager to learn the reasons for his 
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change of residence but anyhow he 
had a story for the boys: “If any- 
body’s interested you can tell them 
that I am going back to Europe to 
spread American culture. I am go- 
ing over to the Riviera where there 
isn’t anything but scenery and I’m 
going to teach these foreigners how 
to make their real estate holdings at 
least pay taxes by building hot dog 
stands and gas stations outside each 
castle after the American fashion.” 
We had spoiled the scenery over 
here or at least taken much of the 
beauty out of it and the only way 
to square ourselves for allowing 
such a catastrophe to take place 
was to see that something of the 
same kind befell scenic points in 
Europe. 

Less than two weeks after O’Mal- 
ley’s own death a man died to 
whom O’Malley had given fame un- 
der the name of the Duke of Essex 
Street. The title was originally 
conferred by Charles Lynch, anoth- 
er Sun reporter, but O’Malley gave 
it a connotation for readers of The 
Sun that made the Duke a charac- 
ter known all over New York and 
even out into the hinterland. The 
bearer of the title was Joe Levy, 
one of the practitioners of law in 
the Essex Market Magistrates Court 
down on the lower East Side, where 
he occupied a place of prominence 
among his people. As the result of 
all the ink that was spilled about 
Joe, New York came to be inter- 
ested in many of the doings of the 
lower East Side. The satire called 
attention long before any legislative 
investigation to the abuses that 
might develop in magistrates’ 
courts. New Yorkers were espe- 
cially caught by the display of dia- 
monds which the counselors wore 
and the suits for impossible sums 
of money which they brought for 
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damages to their professional char- 
acter because of reflections on them 
by friends and enemies. One story 
which O’Malley told dealt with the 
question of arrests for violation of 
the traffic laws. “Before the police 
could act counselors Tietelbaum, 
Wassliche, Hennephig, Salzmann, 
Baumgartner and A. Solomon of 
the legal firm of Solomon, Solo- 
mon, Solomon, Solomon, Solomon 
and Solomon, popularly known 
around the Essex Market Bar Asso- 
ciation as the ‘Six Little Choates’ 
—before Lieutenant Quinn and his 
reserves could get close to the 
pusheart these and many others 
completely surrounded the poten- 
tial clients, Neimann and McGin- 
ness, so that it was impossible to 
get near the mayor and Ginger.” 
Quite needless to say language 
flowed very freely and as a result 
some forty civil suits for damages 
and thirty-eight suits for defama- 
tion of character were begun by the 
flower of the Essex Market Bar As- 
sociation the next morning. “The 
total damages asked for in the com- 
bined suits is $29,872,975, although 
it was rumored last night that 
Counselor Heyman Lausmann had 
settled one of the defamation cases 
out of court for four dollars cash 
money.” 

As wealth and affluence came to 
the Duke of Essex Street he moved 
into elegant new apartments on 
Riverside Drive just above the 
home of Charlie Schwab and the 
apartments of Mayor Mitchell and 
Collector of the Port Dudley Field 
Malone, or Dud Maloney, as the 
Duke, more familiar with the Col- 
lector of the Port than the average 
citizen, affectionately dubbed him. 
One day the Duke told The Sun re- 
porter: “Every day in the year 
Counselor Stanchfield (referring 
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of course to one of our most promi- 
nent New York lawyers) and I wear 
gardenias or maybe a pink in our 
buttonhole. On Easter everybody 
else wears pinks in their button- 
holes so on Easter I and Counselor 
Johnnie Stanchfield cut out the gar- 
denias and pinks so we won’t be 
like everybody else!” To be men- 
tioned in one of O’Malley’s satiric 
tales was looked upon as a mark of 
distinction, and far from resenting 
it, our best citizens considered it an 
honor conferred upon them. 

Not a few of O’Malley’s best 
stories concerned a mythical craft, 
“the Good Ship Wobble.” It got 
into the news in the first place as a 
result of a curious misunderstand- 
ing, but O’Malley saw its possibili- 
ties and kept it there. It seems 
that one morning a _ cablegram 
reached New York newspaper of- 
fices announcing that a ship in dis- 
tress was being towed on its way to 
Bermuda. As the New York Times 
tells the story, “The last word of 
the cable was ‘Wobble’ and a cer- 
tain paper printed a long descrip- 
tion of the ship ‘Wobble.’ It de- 
veloped that ‘Wobble’ was a code 
word meaning ‘Cable instructions.’ ” 
That was typical grist for O’Mal- 
ley’s reportorial mill, and he wrote 
many stories about this ship which 
had only one paddle wheel and 
was therefore difficult to navigate 
and which was under the command 
of Heinie Hassenpheffer. It carried 
cargoes of subways and artesian 
wells and sometimes got lost in 
Michigan or the Hippodrome. The 
great trouble with it was that its 
chief officer was not quite sane be- 
cause as an expert second story 
man he had sought new fields in 
Africa and was flabbergasted to 
find that all the houses there were 
only one story high. Hamlet’s oc- 
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cupation was gone. The Wobble 
served for years as a peg to hang 
humorous paragraphs on. 

One of the best known of O’Mal- 
ley’s articles is that of the story of 
Gene Sheehan’s murder. Gene was 
a policeman shot by a thug and 
O'Malley got the story from his 
mother. The concluding para- 
graphs run: 

“If Gene only hadn’t died before 
Father Rafter got to him I'd be 
happier. He didn’t need to make 
his confession, you know, but it 
would have been better, wouldn’t 
it? He wasn’t bad, and he went to 
Mass on Sunday without being 
told; and even in Lent, when we al- 
ways say the Rosary out loud in the 
dining room every night, Gene him- 
self said to me the day after Ash 
Wednesday, ‘If you want to say the 
Rosary at noon, mammy, before I 
go out, instead of at night when I 
can’t be here, we'll do it! 

“God will see that Gene’s happy 
to-night, won’t He, after Gene said 
that?’ the mother asked as she 
walked out into the hallway with 
her black-robed daughters grouped 
behind her. ‘I know He will,’ she 
said, ‘and 'll—’ She stopped with 
an arm resting on the bannister to 
support her. ‘I—I know I promised 
you girls,’ said Gene’s mother, ‘that 
I'd try not to cry any more, but I 
can’t help it.’ And she turned to- 
ward the wall and covered her face 
with her apron.” 

No wonder that the story has 
been frequently reprinted. I recall 
that when I, as an editor of the In- 
dependent years ago, was supposed 
to keep that good Protestant paper 
(founded by Henry Ward Beecher) 
straight in the matter of science 
(because, as Dr. Ward, the editor- 
in-chief, said to me one day, “We 
know that the Pope keeps you 
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straight”), we reprinted O’Malleys 
story as a bit of literature. It has 
found its way also into textbooks 
of journalism. After reading it a 
good parish priest in Brooklyn 
wrote to The Sun: 

“TI have just read The Sun’s ver- 
sion of Policeman Sheehan’s kill- 
ing as told by his mother to your 
reporter. It is the finest thing I 
ever read in any newspaper. It 
ought to be reprinted in large type 
by every Catholic publication the 
country over. May God console the 
afflicted mother, the pride of our 
city and noblest of women. At all 
the Masses next Sunday my people 
shall pray for the repose of Gene 
Sheehan’s soul.” 


The O’Malleys, Frank Ward and 
Austin, afford an interesting com- 
mentary on a man’s choice of a vo- 
cation in life. The O’Malleys both 
set a certain goal for themselves 
and after years of preparation 
found that their particular bent 
was for something entirely differ- 
ent. Austin studied philosophy and 
theology very thoroughly in antici- 
pation of the priesthood and then 
turned to medicine and his years of 
solid study on ecclesiastical sub- 
jects appeared to be wasted. Later 
on, however, he took to writing on 
pastoral medicine, the borderland 
where medicine and theology touch 
and where a deep knowledge of 
both subjects is needed in order to 
point out the application of moral 
principles to the physical problems 
of various kinds that come up in 
the course of medical practice. Dr. 
O’Malley wrote so well on this sub- 
ject that he was quoted in all the 
great seminaries of the world and 
was known in France and Spain 
and in Rome itself as an authority. 
He made for himself a unique place 
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and his name and work will prob- 
ably be quoted for generations. 

Frank Ward with great artistic 
talent, particularly for illustrative 
work, found what he thought was 
his vocation in life as a cartoonist 
and then discovered in the course 
of the years that the powers of ob- 
servation which he had so assidu- 
ously cultivated could be employed 
very advantageously in making 
other people see as he did the sig- 
nificance of the little things of life, 
but the little things that count. 
Long ago Michelangelo _ said, 
“Trifles make perfection but per- 
fection is no trifle.” All his life 
O’Malley’s art training proved valu- 
able for he could tell almost at a 
glance the value of a picture and in- 
dicate its essential artistry or the 
lack of it. His years at art had not 
gone for nothing, far from it, but 
had helped to develop talents that 
made him the best reporter in the 
world in his day. 


O’Malley discovered Europe late 
in life but fell deeply in love with 
it at first sight. Gay, light-hearted 
France was his particular delight. 
The lack of hypocrisy among the 
French appealed to him as the 
highest of virtues and the constant 
obtrusion of hypocrisy in America 
gave him the theme for many a 
paragraph. When he sailed away 
persuaded that he was going for 
good he said that he hoped sin- 
cerely that the United States would 
regain its freedom for he thought 
that it had less than any nation on 
earth. He had hope, however, for 
America, and felt convinced that 
sometime or other and that before 
long people would learn to mind 
their own business and not bother 
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about what their neighbors had to 
drink. The recent election results 
would surely have proven a fine 
stimulus to O’Malley for an article 
that would have added to the gaiety 
of nations. 

Frank died as I am sure he him- 
self would have wished. He feared 
that his constitutional condition 
might bring on almost without 
warning a coma that would prob- 
ably endure to the end. It did not 
come, however, and he had full 
knowledge of the approach of his 
last moments. He asked for a 
priest and after that he grew 
weaker but did not suffer much 
pain and remained conscious for 
some days until a few minutes be- 
fore his death. As is the custom in 
France his body was taken from 
the hotel where he had died to the 
cathedral and in the pious French 
way two nuns spent the night be- 
fore his funeral in prayer beside his 
body. He is buried in the birth- 
place of that genius of observation 
of the ways and characters of men, 
Balzac, in the very picturesque 
town of Tours. He always dreaded 
having his body moved around 
after death, it seemed too gruesome 
a procedure for all concerned, and 
he used to say in his characteristic 
way, “Plant me where I drop.” 
Those who know Tours, the lovely 
city of towers, might very well envy 
him his last resting place. The cathe- 
dral of St. Gatien where Balzac was 
baptized is one of those wonderful 
medieval cathedrals that is of all 
time. How the last night watch of 
the good nuns beside his body 
would have appealed to him as a 
reportorial incident sympathetically 
closing the record of an American 
journalist! 











THE NATURE OF POETRY 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


II. WHAT IS A POET? 


E popular idea of the poet has 

been expressed with admirable 
humor by Mr. Max Eastman: “It 
appears that a poet in history is di- 
vine, but a poet in the next room is 
a joke.” And this, like most pop- 
ular ideas, is not really very far out. 
The poet in the next room is al- 
most certain to be a joke, which is 
to say that the poet in the next 
room is likely to be a very bad poet. 
The healthy male turns away in 
contempt from little rimesters 
whom he is likely to have met on 
the occasion when his wife per- 
suaded him, after many unsuccess- 
ful attempts, to attend a meeting of 
the local poetry society, and pious- 
ly thanks God that he is only a 
banker or a bootlegger. 

Mr. Chesterton once remarked 
that the artistic temperament is the 
disease of the small artist. And 
here are the reasons for it. The 
small artist has a very meager 
amount of art in his system; so in 
order to locate it, in the first place, 
and in the second place to extract 
it, he is obliged to go in for frantic 
contortions. Moreover as the little 
man hasn’t much poetry to show, 
he feels himself obliged to strike 
what he considers the appropriate 
attitudes. Otherwise how would 
people know that he is a poet? 

A lady who was at a dinner party 
at which Robert Browning was also 
present saw the poet at the other 
end of the table talking with a loud 
voice and with emphatic gestures, 





and not knowing that it was the 
great Browning, frigidly inquired 
of her neighbor, “Who, pray, is that 
too exuberant obstreperous stock- 
broker?” Had Browning overheard 
the remark he would have taken it 
as a compliment. Poets—that is to 
say, real poets—have a horror of 
being picturesque or poetical. If a 
man looks like a poet you may be 
quite sure that he isn’t one. I 
make exceptions with regard to 
women—they ought to looked pic- 
turesque. Alice Meynell, Elinor 
Wylie, and Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay—the three best women poets I 
have known—-all looked the part. 
But Mr. Robinson and Mr. Frost 
would not appear conspicuous in a 
crowd, and would not want to. 

Chaucer looked like a custom- 
house official, Sidney like a soldier, 
Milton like a schoolmaster, Pope 
like a hunchback, Burns like a 
farmer, and Byron like a dissipated 
man of the world. The Victorian 
poets, as we look at their portraits 
to-day, strike us as being obviously 
poets; but that was largely because 
they wore luxuriant beards, which 
a great many people besides poets 
did in those days. 

This is not to say that none of 
these men, and others I might men- 
tion, had no air of distinction; but 
they did not need to cultivate ec- 
centricity in order to announce 
themselves. The great man is al- 
most always a very simple, sane 
person. You need never 
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“Weave a circle round him thrice, 

And close your eyes with holy 
dread, 

For he on honey-dew hath fed, 

And drunk the milk of Paradise.” 


And if you did these things to him 
he would be very much embar- 
rassed. He might even throw you 
out of the window. 

Yet by a sound instinct mankind 
reserves its highest posthumous 
honors for the hero, the saint and 
the poet. “If the hero,” said Sefior 
Unamuno, “is a poet in action, the 
poet is a hero in imagination.” 
The adulation of the press is given 
of course to millionaires — while 
they are alive; but we all should 
think it rather comic to erect stat- 
ues to their memory. 

Great poets have had their fail- 
ings like other men; they have had 
among them scandalous people like 
Byron; or drunkards like Burns; or 
scamps like Villon. Drugs and 
debts have taken their toll among 
them. But I cannot think of one 
considerable poet—unless it be 
Lucan—of whom we can say that 
he was deficient in manliness. And 
of one vice at least they are all free 
—hypocrisy. 

We may, indeed, take it as axio- 
matic that no hypocrite can be a 
poet; for the essential condition of 
all art is sincerity. It is true that 
there are probably very few thor- 
oughgoing hypocrites to be found 
among any class of men, but on the 
other hand most people are tinged 
with humbug. They are not quite 
sincere—and possibly are all the 
more agreeable for social purposes 
in consequence. 

But the poet has got to have more 
than the ordinary degree of sincer- 
ity. The average man has virtue; 
but only the saints have heroic vir- 
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tue. In the same way only the 
great artists have heroic sincerity. 
And though no doubt they need 
something else besides sincerity, 
that must be the basis for their 
work. 

Art has been defined as life seen 
through a temperament. Only the 
work of the unusually gifted per- 
sonality is likely to be of *much in- 
terest to us, but it must always be 
remembered that each man has his 
unique vision of the world, and can 
be, in his own small way, what is 
called original. The justification of 
the minor, but (according to the 
measure of his gifts) faithful art- 
ists has been given us by Thomas 
Edward Brown. 


“OPIFEX 


“As I was carving images from 
clouds, 
And tinting them with soft 
ethereal dyes 


Pressed from the pulp of 
dreams, one comes’ and 
cries :— 


‘Forbear!’ and all my heaven with 
gloom enshrouds. 


“‘Forbear! Thou hast no _ tools 
wherewith to essay 
The delicate waves of that elu- 
sive grain: 
Wouldst have due recompense 
of vulgar pain? 
The potter’s wheel for.thee, and 
some coarse clay! 


**So work, if work thou must, O 
humbly skilled! 
Thou hast not known the Mas- 
ter; in thy soul ! 
His spirit moves not with a 
sweet control; 
Thou art outside, and art not of 
the guild.’ 
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“Thereat I rose, and from his pres- 
ence passed, 
But, going, murmured: — ‘To 
the God above, 
Who holds my heart, and knows 
its store of love 
I turn from thee, 
iconoclast.’ 


thou proud 


“Then on the shore God stooped to 
me, and said :— 
‘He spake the truth: even so the 
springs are set 
That move thy life, nor will they 
suffer let, 
Nor change their scope; else, liv- 
ing, thou wert dead. 


“*This is thy life: indulge its nat- 
ural flow, 
And carve these forms. 
yet may find a place 
On shelves for them reserved. 
In any case, 
I bid thee carve them, knowing 
what I know.’ ” 


They 


If a thing is worth doing at all, 
to quote Mr. Chesterton again, it is 
worth doing badly. That is if you 
do it as well as you can, and if it is 
your own work. The work of 
nearly all bad poets is a feeble echo 
of the work of good poets. 

But we can all be original if we 
are resolved to be ourselves, and if 
we will avoid false sentiment and 
the grandiose. In fact, however 
hard we may try to be like other 
people, we simply cannot avoid 
keeping something of our own indi- 
viduality. 

Imagine, by way of illustration, 
a dozen competent painters paint- 
ing the same tree or the same per- 
son. Imagine, further, exactly 
equal conditions: the canvas the 
same size in each case, the same dis- 
tance away from the thing being 
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painted, and the same amount of 
light. What would be the result? 
If the twelve pictures were put in a 
row we should be able to see that 
they all had the same subject; but 
no two would be alike. Several 
done, let us say, by painters who 
had studied under the same master, 
whose style they were trying their 
hardest to imitate, might have cer- 
tain characteristics in common; but 
even they would be different one 
from the other. 

Of those pictures one might 
stand out from the others as a work 
of genius. Why? Because the art- 
ist had seen something that had 
escaped the others. But if it es- 
caped them, how do we know that 
it was really there? Because once 
it is pointed out by the man who 
had sufficient insight to appreciate 
its significance, or sufficient cour- 
age to point it out, we at once know 
that it had been there all the time, 
though we did not have the capac- 
ity to grasp its importance. 

I am not trying to urge that the 
most honest artist is the one who 
gives us the most faithfully photo- 
graphic painting. I do think that 
he should let the tree be a tree 
if he is painting one, but if he is a 
great artist it will be something 
more than a tree. We should be 
made aware that he has felt all the 
little tendrils of the roots shooting 
up that slow fountain of wood and 
bark and leaves out of the ground, 
that the tree should be the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil, or 
the tree Igdrasil, or the Tree of Life, 
or the Tree from which the cross of 
Christ was hewn. And yet it should 
remain a tree that a child would 
recognize as a tree. And only the 
great artist will give us all this. 

Wordsworth characterized a poet 
as a “man speaking to men.” He 
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goes on to describe him as being, so 
to speak, an ordinary man to an 
extraordinary degree, as one who 
“being endowed with more lively 
sensibility, more enthusiasm and 
tenderness, ... has a greater knowl- 
edge of human nature, and a more 
comprehensive soul, than are sup- 
posed to be common among man- 
kind.” But if he is not a man 
speaking to men to what purpose 
does he speak, and who shall listen 
to him? The gloriously articulate 
poet must find his audience among 
poets. What they feel feebly he 
feels intensely, and their moments 
of deepest insight, about which as a 
rule they can say nothing, he can 
explain to them. The inarticulate 
find their voice in him. 

Let us take two examples of this 
power. What could be more with- 
in the range of common human ex- 
perience than Burns’ “John Ander- 
son, my Jo”? In every word it is so 
absolutely true, and in every word 
it is unmistakably a work of genius. 
Humor, tenderness, roguishness 
are exquisitely blended; so that we 
catch not only the tone of voice of 
the old lady but its overtones, the 
sly hints and allusions, which 
somehow heighten yet restrain its 
pathos. And I may add that not 
even the Greek Anthology contains 
a more perfect bit of literary art 
than the Scots ploughboy gives us 
here. 


“John Anderson, my jo, John, 
When we were first acquent, 

Your locks were like the raven, 
Your bonnie brow was brent; 

But now your brow is beld, John, 
Your locks are like the snow; 

But blessings on your frosty pow, 
John Anderson, my jo! 


“John Anderson, my jo, John, 
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We clamb the hill thegither; 
And monie a canty day, John, 
We’ve had wi’ ane anither: 
Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we'll go, 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson, my jo.” 


Compare with that Wordsworth’s 
“Solitary Reaper.” This is quite as 
natural as Burns’ superb lyric, and 
has an artistic perfection almost as 
great. But it has a greater spirit- 
ual power, though I do not think 
we should be justified in calling the 
other an unspiritual poem. In this 
case a figure is created who stands 
not only for the normal experience 
of humanity, but for the spiritual 
hunger of humanity. It was not 
only one girl’s song that Words- 
worth heard, but all the songs of 
all the poets that have sung since 
the world began, all, like Ruth, 
“sick for home.” 


“No nightingale did ever chaunt 

More welcome notes to weary 
bands 

Of travellers in some shady haunt 

Among Arabian sands: 

A voice so thrilling ne’er was 
heard 

In springtime from the cuckoo- 
bird, 

Breaking the silence of the seas 

Among the farthest Hebrides.” 


To the poets everything is signifi- 
cant, for he has at all times, or very 
often, that abnormally acute sense 
of life which, so we are told, those 
feel who are being led out to execu- 
tion. Blake said that he could 
stare at a knot-hole in a plank until 
he grew afraid. But indeed all 
poets have a curiosity about all 
things, not merely in “poetic” ob- 
jects like the stars, but in the pud- 
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dle in the road in which the stars 
are reflected. The greater the poet 
the more comprehensive the curios- 
ity, so that in the case of men like 
Shakespeare and Dante you feel 
that they are acutely conscious of 
every blade of grass that is grow- 
ing, every wing in the sky, every 
kiss of every pair of lovers the 
whole world over. They do not ac- 
tually embrace all that, of course; 
in fact most poets can be deeply af- 
fected by only a limited class of 
things—one primarily in nature, 
another primarily in love, another 
primarily in human character, an- 
other primarily in ideas—but they 
all have an awareness, varying 
very much in intensity as well as 
scope, that makes them tingle in 
response to the universe around 
them. Indeed, I suspect that it is 
because such sensitiveness can be- 
come unbearable when it is not ade- 
quately translated into creation, 
that some of them are driven to try- 
ing to deaden their too great re- 
sponsiveness by means of narcotic 
drugs or drink. 

Nobody ever described the curi- 
osity of the poet more vividly than 
did Browning in his “How it Strikes 
a Contemporary.” It is too long to 
quote in full here, though it is no 
more than a sketch, and at that of 
a poet who, as Browning describes 
him, could not have been among 
the greatest. But space should be 
found for a section of it. It was 
just like Browning that he should 
plan the setting in eighteenth-cen- 
tury Spain. 


“You’d come upon his scrutinising 
hat, 
Making a peaked shade blacker 
than itself 
Against the single window spared 
some house 
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Intact yet with its mouldered 
Moorish work,— 

Or else surprise the ferrel of his 
stick 

Trying the mortar’s temper ’tween 
the chinks 

Of some new shop a-building, 
French and fine. 

He stood and watched the cobbler 
at his trade, 

The man who slices lemons into 
drink, 

The coffee-roaster’s brazier, and 
the boys 

That volunteer to help him turn 
its winch. 

He glanced o’er books on stalls 
with half an eye, 

And fly-leaf ballads on the ven- 
dor’s string, 

And broad-edge bold-print posters 
by the wall. 

He took such cognisance of men 
and things, 

If any beat a horse, you felt he 
saw; 

If any cursed a woman, he took 
note; 

Yet stared at nobody,—you stared 
at him, 

And found, less to your pleasure 
than surprise, 

He seemed to know you and ex- 
pect as much. 

So, next time that a neighbour’s 
tongue was loosed, 

It marked the shameful and noto- 
rious fact 

We had among us, not so much a 
spy, 

As a recording chief-inquisitor, 

The town’s true master if the town 
but knew! 

We merely kept a governor for 
form, 

While this man walked about and 
took account 

Of all thought, said and acted, 

then went home, 























And wrote it fully to our Lord, 
the King 

Who has an itch to know things, 
he knows why, 

And reads them in his bedroom of 
a night.” 


So much for the poet’s curiosity, 
or his interest in the material out 
of which he may make his poetry. 
What of his attitude towards his 
art? The formal elements that go 
to the making of poetry do not just 
now come under consideration. But 
let me say that I am altogether 
skeptical of the existence of “mute 
inglorious Miltons.” If a man is 
able to feel as Milton felt he will be 
able to write as Milton wrote, or 
lacking such an outlet he would go 
insane. But even the glorious Mil- 
tons have to struggle with their art 
in order to bring into happy accord 
the things to be said and the way 
the thing is to be said. Though the 
poem may be quickly and apparent- 
ly easily composed the poet has 
agonized to produce it, and inten- 
sity of effort may more than bal- 
ance a long duration of effort. The 
enormous’ difficulties attendant 
upon the imposition of form upon 
the intractable material a poet must 
handle has never been better ex- 
pressed than by Théophile Gautier. 
I give Professor Santayana’s trans- 
lation in preference to Austin Dob- 
son’s. 


“All things are doubly fair 

If patience fashion them 
And care— 

Verse, enamel, marble, gem. 


“Sculptor, lay by the clay 

On which thy nerveless finger 
May linger, 

Thy thoughts flown far away. 
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“Keep to Carrara rare, 

Struggle with Paros cold, 
That hold 

The subtle line and fair. 


“Lest haply nature lose 

That proud, that perfect line, 
Make thine 

The bronze of Syracuse. 


“... All things return to dust 

Save beauties fashioned well. 
The bust 

Outlasts the citadel. 


“Oft doth the ploughman’s heel, 
Breaking an ancient clod, 
Reveal 
A Cesar or a god. 


“The gods, too, die, alas! 

But deathless and more strong 
Than brass 

Remains the sovereign song. 


“Chisel and carve and file, 

Till thy vague dream imprint 
Its smile 

On the unyielding flint.” 


Then lest anybody should sup- 
pose that the emphasis has been 
laid too much upon technique, I 
subjoin Burns’ protest. It must be 
remembered, however, that he has 
described his own method as that 
of “easy composition, laborious re- 
vision.” Certainly the author of 
“John Anderson, my Jo,” or of 
“Mary Morison,” or “The Silver 
Tassie,” had learned his trade very 
thoroughly. But the old adage 


holds good; poets are born and not 
made. You do not climb Parnassus 
“by dint o’ Greek,” even if there are 
some peaks on that mountain inac- 
cessible to those who have never 
learned it. 
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“I am nae poet, in a sense; 
But just a rhymer, like, by chance, 
An’ hae to learning nae pretence; 
Yet, what the matter? 
Whene’er my Muse does on me 
glance, 
I jingle at her. 


“Your critic-folk may cock their 
nose, 
And say, ‘how can you e’er pro- 
pose, 
You wha ken hardly verse frae 
prose, 
To mak a sang?’ 
But, by your leaves, my learnéd 
foes, 
Ye’re maybe wrang. 


“What’s a’ your jargon o’ your 
Schools, 

Your Latin names for horns and 
stools? 
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|'"O BE CONTINUED. } 


If honest Nature made you fools, 
What sairs your grammars? 
Ye’d better ta’en up spades and 

shools, 
Or knappin-hammers. 


“A set o’ dull, conceited hashes 
Confuse their brains in college 
classes! 
They gang in stirks, and come out 
asses, 
Plain truth to speak; 
An’ syne they think to climb Par- 
nassus 
By dint o’ Greek! 


“Gie me ae spark o’ Nature’s fire, 
That’s a’ the learning I desire; 
The, tho’ I drudge thro’ dub an’ 

mire 
At pleugh or cart, 
My Muse, though hamely in attire, 
May touch the heart.” 














PLAINCHANT FOR US MODERNS 


By Puiuie T. WELLER 


HIRTY years have elapsed since 
Pope Pius X. called upon Cath- 
olics in general and church musi- 
cians in particular to reconstruct 
their ideals and standards of Cath- 
olic church music. An authorita- 
tive pronouncement of this kind 
had been foreseen and had been 
hoped for by many lovers of church 
music the world over. During the 
entire nineteenth century, cries for 
a reform of music used at divine 
services had reéchoed throughout 
Europe. Clergy and laity had 
grown weary and disgusted with 
the interminable, operatic Masses 
of Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, Gou- 
nod, Kalliwoda, and the rest. They 
could no longer be coerced into be- 
lieving that music of this type was 
suitable for liturgical functions. 
Even in the United States, a decade 
or so before the “gay nineties,” peo- 
ple had come to the realization that 
something needed to be done about 
our church music—and done 
quickly. 

This is evident from a perusal of 
Catholic periodicals and newspa- 
pers published in the United States 
during the latter half of the last 
century. Conditions had come to 
such a pass that it no longer re- 
quired a perception of liturgical 
propriety to perceive that reform 
was necessary. If it had been only 
a matter of using the Masses of 
Beethoven, Haydn, and Mozart, it 
would have been deplorable enough. 
These Masses, unliturgical and un- 
suitable as they are for rendition at 
the Holy Sacrifice, are unquestion- 
ably great musical compositions. 


In this country, not only had litur- 
gical propriety been lost sight of 
by our choirs, but artistic decency 
and taste had been sacrificed as 
well. It is commonly asserted that 
Americans were well contented with 
their standards of church music, 
and that the Motu Proprio on this 
subject caused great astonishment 
—that it was entirely unexpected. 
That this assertion is not entirely 
correct can be shown from an edi- 
torial which I recently discovered 
in an issue of the Baltimore Cath- 
olic Mirror, dated August 7, 1880. 
It is entitled, “The Devil’s Tunes in 
Church,” and it reads in part as fol- 
lows: 


“Church Choirs are great institu- 
tions, says the Catholic Review. 
They know their importance and 
they make it felt. The soprano, the 
tenor, the contralto, the basso, and 
that august being who ‘presides’ at 
the organ, know that the priest and 
the worshippers are as nothing un- 
der their feet. If they warble a 
quartette, arranged for Martha at 
the Offertory, or a duet lifted from 
Girofle, they do not recognize the 
right of anybody to object. The 
words of the Mass are of little im- 
portance to them, provided the mu- 
sic is ‘right’ in a technical sense. 
... It is edifying to see a congrega- 
tion kneeling in devout silence, 
while the soprano trills the higher 
notes in an arrangement of a very 
earthly love song from a new opéra 
bouffe. There is no reason why the 
devil should have all the good tunes, 
or why the most awful and sacred 
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words should be set to light, frivo- 
lous airs, which, even when they 
do not recall most incongruous as- 
sociations, suggest nothing worthy 
of the time and place. 

“The choir-master may have no 
religious feeling, and as a rule, he 
does not seem to have, but if he be 
a trained musician, he ought to 
have some taste. . . . It would be 
just as well, too, if the eminent 
soprano would borrow a prayer- 
book and look out the meaning of 
the words she sings. She prefers, 
of course, to sing only the vowels; 
but, out of consideration for the 
prejudices of people who weekly 
go to church to worship, and not to 
listen to her roulades, she might, if 
the suggestion is not too presump- 
tuous, sing some of the words... . 
It is unreasonable and old-fash- 
ioned to ask so much, perhaps, but 
this desire to hear the words of the 
Mass is shared by many old fogies. 
Until these old-fashioned people die 
out, let the choir cater to their 
prejudices, and, after a time, when 
the old-fashioned are deaf, the 
soprano can warble her songs with- 
out words to the glorious accom- 
paniment of the Music of the Fu- 
ture.” 


Similar tirades could be cited for 
our disedification or amusement. 
Although the Encyclical of Pius 
X. was anticipated to a certain de- 
gree, yet some of its prescriptions 
were not. Certainly, Americans did 
not suspect that women would be 
banned from singing in their choirs. 
In fact, even after the promulga- 
tion of Pius X.’s Encyclical, it was 
taken for granted by many that 
this particular clause had no appli- 
cation to our choirs; consequently, 
Catholic journals and newspapers 
carried on controversy anent this 
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problem for several years. 


Finally, 
in 1908, the Right Reverend J. F. R. 


Canevin, Bishop of Pittsburgh, 
wrote to the Holy See, requesting 
that an authoritative answer be 
given to the question as to whether 
or not women were allowed to 
form part of the choirs in the 
churches of America. Rome an- 
swered that no such permission had 
been granted.t. Thus this matter 
was settled, and in many places 
where it was possible, choirs of 
boys and men were introduced. 
However, for the most part, it was 
very apparent that complete execu- 
tion of this prescription of the Motu 
Proprio was to remain an impossi- 
bility for a long time to come. 

But the prescription which gave 
choirmasters and organists the 
most severe jolt was the following: 
“Special efforts are to be made to 
restore the use of Gregorian Chant 
by the people, so that the faithful 
may again take a more active part 
in the ecclesiastical offices, as was 
the case in ancient times.” It is the 
one which Pius X. was most desir- 
ous of having put into effect. It ap- 
peared to us as being the one least 
desirable of fulfillment. Let it not 
be thought that the difficulty was 
imaginary. It was overwhelmingly 
real. The average organist, choir- 
director, and singer knew nothing 
whatsoever about plainchant, and 
those who had any acquaintance 
with it were poorly instructed and 
vaguely aware of its nature and 
proper rendition. As far as the 
people were concerned, it was a 
mystery to them. There was a 
need of reéducating them musical- 
ly, and this was a task not to be ac- 
complished within a few years. 
Having become so accustomed to 


1Cf. The Ecclesiastical Review, Vol. XL. 
(1909), page 228. 
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hearing the wrong kind of music 
in church, it was difficult to recog- 
nize or appreciate the right thing. 
In fine, the “Zeitgeist’’ was not pro- 
pitious to ecclesiastical music in 
this form. There were many preju- 
dices which had to be overcome. 
Plainchant was denounced as be- 
ing heavy, lifeless, antiquated, in- 
adequate, depressing, horrible, and 
above all, extremely difficult. Be- 
cause some choirs attempted it 
without a guiding hand, it can 
readily be imagined that these ob- 
jections were not entirely un- 
founded. 

To-day, however, after more than 
a quarter of a century’s progress to- 
ward the goal set by Pius X., most 
of these objections carry little 
weight. Through the labors of the 
Benedictines of Solesmes, and 
through the publication of an offi- 
cial edition of the plainsong melo- 
dies we have received enlighten- 
ment as to how this type of song is 
to be interpreted and rendered. 
Those who have heard the Victor 
recordings of the chants sung by 
the monks of the Abbey of St. 
Pierre de Solesmes no longer claim 
that plainchant is dull, depressing, 
or horrible. Neither is it valid to 
object any longer that it is too diffi- 
cult. Schools have been established 
where those who are responsible for 
our church music may acquire theo- 
retical and practical knowledge of 
chant under expert pedagogues. 
Moreover, the fact that in many 
parts of the country thousands of 
children have held audiences spell- 
bound by their intelligent and beau- 
tiful rendition of Gregorian Masses 
has mitigated further objections on 
the score of difficulty. 

But what are the prejudices 
against plainchant to-day? For 
that some are still existent is indis- 
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putable from the very fact that 
chant is not more commonly used 
by our choirs. That there should 
be some who object to it is quite 
within the natural order. The 
world would be very dull indeed, 
even for Gregorian enthusiasts, if 
all were agreed that chant and 
chant alone is the type of song to be 
employed as Catholic ritual-music. 
It is objected that plainchant is an 
antiquated form, and hence unsuit- 
able and inadequate for the Church 
of the present day. I do not believe 
that this is a very serious objection, 
but since it is often expressed, even 
by educated and intelligent people, 
let us give it some consideration. 
Although the origin of ecclesiastical 
chant is no longer attributed to bar- 
barians, nevertheless, some are con- 
vinced that it is the product of apa- 
thetic medieval monks, and as such 
it can never be adapted to religious 
worship of the present. How many 
there are who conclude that plain- 
chant is archaic, antiquated, or any 
other adjective expressive of rele- 
gation to a past era, and that it is 
inadequate for the liturgical serv- 
ices of the Church of the twentieth 
century—or of succeeding centuries 
—is difficult to ascertain. How- 
ever, it is apparent that we have 
not entirely discarded the preju- 
dices fomented by the writings of 
rationalists and historians who 
have sounded the evils of the 
“thousand years of medieval dark- 
ness.” 

Though present civilization is 
sufficiently unbiased to perceive 
that other things besides knight- 
hood were in flower during the Mid- 
dle Ages, yet there is an undefinable 
undercurrent of aversion which re- 
tards revival of certain accomplish- 
ments of the past. Particularly is 
this true in the realm of music. In 
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architecture, it is quite the reverse. 
When we are erecting our churches, 
do we hesitate to draw upon past 
ages for a style which we estimate 
to be the most fitting for an edifice 
of the Lord? Do we reject the 
Gothic and Romanesque because we 
regard them as architectural archa- 
isms? On the contrary, we may 
be even antique enough to borrow 
upon a period as remote as the By- 
zantine. Why? Merely for the 
reason that we are convinced that 
during these periods, rather than 
in our own, church architecture 
reached its ideal and appropriate 
form. It is possible that a future 
era may have a greater form in 
store for us, but until that time is 
reached, we most likely shall con- 
tinue to build upon models fur- 
nished in the past. It is a mystery, 
therefore, that we who are lovers 
of ancient church architecture 
should look with disdain upon a 
form of ecclesiastical music that 
has the greatest right to reécho 
within the walls of our admirable 
edifices. It becomes all the more 
mystifying when we reflect that 
“anti-antiquarians” in church mu- 
sic reform are well contented with 
a ritual as old as the complemen- 
tary music which they reject. 
Those very same individuals who 
find plainchant inadequate for our 
era would be horrified at the mere 
suggestion that some other substi- 
tute be invented to replace the lit- 
urgy. The reason for this attitude 
of mind is that Catholic architec- 
ture and ritual have never fallen 
into desuetude, while plainchant 
has. Perhaps if the latter were 
again given its deserved considera- 
tion, it would regain all of its for- 
mer prestige. I believe it was 
Goethe who said: “Music of the bet- 
ter type need not be novel; rather, 
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the older it is and the more we be- 
come accustomed to it, the more 
power it has over us.” Whether or 
not he had reference to plainchant, 
I do not know; but no words could 
be more apropos. It is not so much 
a matter of its antiquity as it is a 
matter of accustoming ourselves to 
music that at first seems strange 
and meaningless. Even the great- 
est enthusiasts of Gregorian Chant 
will admit that first impressions 
were not most favorable. An ear 
attuned to the banalities of ultra- 
modern music must gradually culti- 
vate an appreciation of a type wide- 
ly different. 

From an artistic and esthetic 
standpoint, the merits of Gregorian 
Chant have been discussed in nu- 
merous writings, illuminating and 
inspiring for those who have been 
won over to the cause. Although it 
is well to popularize plainchant by 
pointing out its intrinsic artistic 
beauty, or by quoting the opinions 
of past musical geniuses who have 
sounded its praises, people will de- 
mand a better reason than this for 
the present great ado about its 
restoration in divine services. One 
may show how Bach and Beethoven 
used Gregorian themes as a basis 
for their masterpieces; one may 
narrate what Mozart said about the 
Preface of the Mass; one may argue 
about what Haydn, Schubert, Gou- 
nod, Saint-Saéns, or Franck thought 
about plainchant’s superb beauty. 
To all this an individual who is not 
well-disposed might rightly retort: 
“If these men sincerely believed all 
this, why did they increase the lit- 
erature of church music by compos- 
ing Masses that now are deemed to 
be unsuitable for use at the Holy 
Sacrifice?” One may philosophize 
ad infinitum about the intrinsic 
beauty of plainchant and still not 
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convince many that it is really 
beautiful. 

A more cogent force to arouse in- 
ert zsthetic faculties to an aware- 
ness of the artistic value of the 
Church’s musical inheritance might 
be to call their attention to facts 
transpiring before their very eyes. 
There is scarcely anything which so 
effectively arouses us to appreciate 
a possession as does the sudden 
realization that this possession is 
in danger of being appropriated by 
another. A multitude of Catholics 
would be astonished to learn that 
Gregorian Chant is used exten- 
sively in Protestant cathedrals and 
churches—churches which have at- 
tained fame through their choirs 
and the excellence of the repertoire 
of these choirs. It has become 
habitual with us to admire the ar- 
tistic standards of certain Protes- 
tant churches, and we are especial- 
ly impressed by the high quality of 
their church music. We might rea- 
sonably become jealous at the 
thought that one of our greatest 
possessions is being cultivated in 
foreign soil. Some would be im- 
pressed even more with the intelli- 
gence that on April 18, 1927, at a 
concert given by the Harvard Glee 
Club in Town Hall, New York City, 
the program opened with three se- 
lections of Gregorian Chant: the 
hymn, “Creator alme siderum,” the 
Introit of the third Mass of Christ- 
mas, “Puer natus est nobis,’ and 
the Eucharistic hymn, “Adoro te 
devote.” Does not the fact that 
plainchant can be transferred from 
its natural environment (the sanc- 
tuary) to a foreign atmosphere (the 
concert-platform), without losing 
its artistic appeal, redound to its 
glory? Is it not sufficient guaran- 
tee of its esthetic value? 

Ultimately, in order to recognize 


the wisdom of reconstructing our 
tastes and standards of Catholic 
ritual-music, in order to be con- 
vinced that a restoration of Grego- 
rian Chant was timely even in this 
modern age, it is best that we seek 
conviction in those reasons enumer- 
ated by Pius X. In the first place, 
we must clearly understand the 
function of music in the ritual. 
When the faithful have a clear con- 
ception of this réle, then and then 
only will they cast aside their preju- 
dices and offer instead their loyal 
support. Separated from the litur- 
gy, plainchant can legitimately be 
regarded as a pet hobby of anti- 
quarians or medievalists, or at most 
as the possession of a chosen few 
to whom its esthetic and supernat- 
ural powers have been revealed. 
Even though the authoritative pre- 
scription of Rome should have been 
and was sufficient to bring about 
correspondingly great results, an 
intelligent conception of the raison 
d’étre of Rome’s action will result 
in increased efforts to obey the au- 
thoritative injunction. 

When Giuseppe Sarto (Pius x.) 
assumed the responsible office of 
the papacy, the world was agitated 
by extraordinary political and so- 
cial ills. He realized that Christen- 
dom was in need of a physician, 
hence he decided to spend himself 
in bringing Christians back to a 
comprehension of spiritual values. 
The program of his pontificate was 
announced in his first Encyclical 
(“E supremi,” Oct. 4, 1903), and 
expressed in the words: “Jnstaurare 
omnia in Christo—To bring all 
things as to a head in Christ.” No- 
ble words! Six weeks later, in the 
Motu Proprio on church music, he 
explained that this immense task 
of restoration was to be accom- 
plished by bringing Christians back 
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to full comprehension and partici- 
pation in the liturgical life. An in- 
ference of the important rdéle that 
ecclesiastical music was to play in 
restoring all things in Christ can be 
drawn from this. 

That one might appreciate fully 
the motives which induced Pius X. 
to write an Encyclical on church 
music, it is indispensable to con- 
sider such music in its relation to 
liturgy. We know that liturgy in 
its complete significance is the wor- 
ship which the Church renders to 
God by means of sacrifice, prayer, 
sanctification through the Sacra- 
ments and through the other chan- 
nels of grace. It cannot be insisted 
upon too emphatically that music 
is only an accompanying feature of 
these actions. It serves the purpose 
of enhancing the liturgy, and 
through the power which music ex- 
ercises over us, it serves the better to 
elevate the heart and mind to God. 
What a noble and exalted mission 
it fulfills! That is why the Church 
in its very early formative years in- 
troduced song into its worship. 
That is why “one who singeth well 
prayeth doubly.” It is of supreme 
importance to remember that eccle- 
siastical chant and liturgy grew up 
together; in fact, at the beginning 
liturgical texts were uttered only in 
song. As soon as the words of the 
liturgy were chosen, the early Chris- 
tians sought a way to enhance their 
beauty and increase their solemnity. 
Music, they decided, was the most 
appropriate means of enhancing 
and interpreting the dogmatic in- 
structions expressed in the litur- 
gical forms. 

Historians have endeavored to 
trace the origin of plainsong back 
to Christ. Although the evangelists 


tell us that Christ and His Apostles 
carried out the Jewish ceremonies 
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at the Last Supper, even to the sing- 
ing of hymns, it is difficult, because 
of the paucity of external criteria. 
to establish definite relation be- 
tween chant as we now know it and 
the music of the Hebrews. It can 
be readily conjectured, neverthe- 
less, that plainchant possesses He- 
braic influences, since doubtless lit- 
urgy was to some extent borrowed 
from the Jewish rite. Tendencies 
of Grecian music, however, are 
well defined in plainchant. The 
eight Gregorian modes are charac- 
teristically Grecian diatonic scales 
with slight alterations. Rhythm 
too is borrowed from Jewish, Gre- 
cian, and Roman music. Of much 
greater importance to us than tech- 
nical influence is the philosophical 
influence of ancient music on Chris- 
tian music. Non-Christian philoso- 
phers taught that the function of 
music was to make men good citi- 
zens, and that music was to be em- 
ployed not as an end in itself, but 
rather as a means to the attainment 
of things divine. Music was not re- 
garded as an end in itself or as a 
means of affording pleasure to the 
senses until a much later day. Cer- 
tainly, Christian philosophy was 
sufficiently influenced by Grecian 
and Roman philosophy to adopt the 
same principle of the purpose of 
music. Consequently, liturgical 
song was to be merely a servant of 
Christian dogma. Text and music 
of the liturgy were at first very 
plain. But as the liturgical texts 
became richer and more mystical, 
the melodies necessarily became 
more elaborate, and sought in a 
symbolic manner to convey to the 
soul sublime truths incapable of 
expression in cold language. 

Dr. Terry (in A Forgotten Psalter 
and Other Essays, p. 111) states: 
“Adequate Catholic church music 





























can only be produced by a combi- 
nation of musical and liturgical 
knowledge.” Now in the time of 
the early Christians and during the 
Middle Ages liturgical knowledge 
was widespread, and a liturgical 
trend of mind found nothing incom- 
patible in fusing with a musical 
trend of mind. Together, these two 
qualities produced an adequate 
form of music for divine services, 
and this form in its highest concep- 
tion is plainchant. It was the pur- 
pose of such a mentality to make 
music an esthetic, but primarily an 
ascetic element in Catholic worship. 
The composers of plainchant ever 
had this ideal before their minds. 
As to their musical genius, the best 
critics are agreed that their works 
proclaim their glory. And whether 
or not we believe the claim that they 
were inspired in their work, we 
must admit that as liturgists and 
musicians they were enabled to dis- 
cover an appropriate form, a norm 
of church music that would serve 
for all times; at least until such a 
time when Providence might send 
us another chosen soul to improve 
upon the spiritual quality of the 
compositions of these men. There 
are no indications of this chosen 
one in Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, 
Gounod—nor in Palestrina himself. 

Conceding to Dr. Terry’s premise 
that “adequate Catholic church mu- 
sic can only be produced by a com- 
bination of musical and liturgical 
knowledge,” we can safely conclude 
that composers of plainchant, being 
both liturgists and musicians, gave 
us an adequate form of a supreme 
kind. In deciding upon a style of 
music that would befit the House of 
God, they sought for something that 
would be spiritual, intellectual, zs- 
thetic, and impersonal. Other 
qualities requisite for true church 
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music could be added, but since 
those enumerated are the more im- 
portant, let us endeavor to discover 
their presence in plainchant. To 
one who while assisting at Holy 
Mass or Vespers listens with an un- 
prejudiced ear to a choir rendering 
Gregorian Chant intelligently, will 
gradually come the realization that 
here is a type of song which is de- 
vout, prayerful, pure, devoid of sen- 
timentality. Or if he does not per- 
ceive all this, he will at least ac- 
knowledge that there is nothing in 
it to distract his mind from his 
prayers, or to make him forget that 
he is in church. 

If we desire to ascertain whether 
or not the intellectual quality is 
present in chant, we must study 
both the text and the melody, and 
then decide whether the melody is 
adequate for the words. We know 
that intellectuality of the highest or- 
der is present in the text. In order 
that the melody be intellectual, it 
must follow certain lines and de- 
signs that will express the same 
meaning as the words. It may be 
difficult for the average person to 
discern the intellectual content 
present in a great many specimens 
of chant, for powers of interpreta- 
tion and a knowledge of the philos- 
ophy of music will be demanded 
here. But in order to illustrate that 
this power lies within the capabil- 
ities of one with at least an aver- 
age endowment of artistry in his 
make-up, one sufficiently interested 
might select and study the Com- 
munion of the Proper of the Feast 
of the Holy Innocents. The text is: 
“A voice was heard in Rama, lamen- 
tation and great mourning; Rachel 
bewailing her children, and would 
not be comforted, because they are 
not.” Rachel is a symbol of the 
mothers who lost their innocent 
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darlings at the will of a jealous and 
fiendish king. Picture the pitiful 
sight of these mothers clasping their 
lifeless babes to their bosoms; lis- 
ten to their piteous cries of incon- 
solable grief. Then listen to the 
plaintive melody that tenderly 
weeps in sympathy with the sor- 
rowing mothers. Could anything 
add more efficacy to the words? 
Could any music render a better in- 
terpretation? 

The next quality which we 
should expect to find in music con- 
secrated to the worship of God is 
the xsthetic. For beauty is indis- 
pensable in anything destined to be 
offered to the Source of all beauty. 
To determine whether the _ in- 
ventors of plainchant included this 
quality in their works, we might 
consult the esthetician. It is dan- 
gerous for an individual to decide 
upon an ewsthetic norm for any art. 
It is all the more dangerous in mu- 
sic, for on account of its universal 
appeal, almost everyone feels that 
he is capable of judging for himself 
whether it is beautiful. This tend- 
ency is conducive to the evil of abid- 
ing by an artistic standard that is 
purely subjective; whereas we 
know that there are definite objec- 
tive principles determining beauty. 
Consequently, to ascertain whether 
plainchant possesses the requisite 
wsthetic quality, it is well to rely 
upon the decisions of authorities on 
church music. But if one prefers 
to rely upon his own conception of 
beauty, he may find in chant many 
melodic gems of infinite beauty and 
variety. For it is in this particular 
type of music that melody is free to 
soar to esthetic realms beyond the 
reach of figured music. Melody 
after all is the most important fac- 
tor in musical art. The invention 
of harmony, although it added a 
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quality of completeness to the art, 
nevertheless, detracted from it; for 
freedom of melody was sacrificed 
for the harmony which was added. 
Besides melody, rhythm is another 
factor to be reckoned with in con- 
templating the beauty of song. The 
rhythm of chant is characteristi- 
cally its own. Its smooth and even 
rhythm renders it incomparably 
suited for the accompaniment of 
language. It goes on and on un- 
hampered by the laws fixed for 
modern music, being duplex one 
second and triplex the next, just as 
the melody and text may demand. 
It is this freedom which gives it its 
subtlety—its refinement. 

Then there is the impersonal 
quality which is so essential to all 
factors bearing upon liturgical 
worship. It is especially important 
in religious music, for if there is 
any art into which the personal ele- 
ment desires to creep, it is into the 
art of music. Individuality cannot 
exist in the liturgy, for the very na- 
ture of a liturgical function makes 
its presence impossible. Through 
the liturgy, an assembly of Chris- 
tians unite in spirit to render hom- 
age as one collective body. In a 
liturgical function, the laity are not 
merely passive onlookers, they are 
really active participants together 
with the priest-celebrant. This idea 
was ever before the minds of those 
who composed plainchant. They 
did not permit personal tastes and 
idiosyncrasies to creep into their 
compositions. Their prime concern 
was to employ only that which was 
suited for all of the faithful, so 
that one in spirit they might hum- 
bly express their religious senti- 
ments in one musical idea. The 
virtue of humility was so deeply 
imbedded in their souls, that they 
annihilated in their works anything 
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that would savor of self. The less 
personal religious music is, the 
more suitable it becomes for a 
service that must be devoid of pride 
and ostentation. Thus only will it 
be pleasing to Him for Whom it is 
destined. This impersonal quality 
is the basis for a fundamental dis- 
tinction between plainchant and a 
large part of the church music 
written to-day. It is hard on flesh 
and blood to leave out the ego in 
any creation of art. The love of 
display and the desire to create a 
type that will be different from the 
models of the past are dangers 
which must be warded off. Failure 
to eliminate these qualities in much 
religious music of to-day renders it 
incapable of meeting the require- 
ments of liturgical music. 

In the foregoing we have the gist 
of the Motu Proprio of Pius X. A 
religious or liturgical reason for a 
necessity of reforming ecclesiasti- 
cal music and for restoring Gre- 
gorian Chant takes precedence of 
any other reason. Consequently, 
diffusion of liturgical knowledge 
amongst the faithful is bound to re- 
sult in increased efforts towards a 
realization of the prescriptions af 
the Motu Proprio. The liturgical 
movement inaugurated in _ this 


country by the Benedictines of St. 
John’s Abbey and their colaborers 
is giving splendid assistance to 
church musicians, and within a 
very short time the results of their 
labors will manifest itself in a 
fuller comprehension of true li- 
turgical music. When liturgical 
knowledge becomes’ widespread, 
then—it can safely be predicted— 
the so-called “sacrileges of the 
choir-loft” will cease, and plain- 
chant will come into its rights. 

Let it not be thought, however, 
that the entire responsibility for 
carrying out the decrees of Pius X. 
falls only upon pastors, choir- 
masters, and organists. The good- 
will and codéperation of all the faith- 
ful are of tremendous importance 
in this matter. For reinstatement 
of plainchant in chancel and choir- 
loft was meant to be not only an 
end in itself, though this would be 
a glorious achievement indeed, but 
also a stepping-stone to a need of 
equal importance: Congregational 
Singing. When the opportune time 
arrives, and we are called upon to 
take this step, let us give our whole- 
hearted codperation to an accom- 
plishment that will be productive 
of fervor—to the end “that Christ 
be formed in all.” 














SOME CATHOLIC RESEARCH OF 1932 


By JoHn Tracy ELtis 


PON the issuance in May, 1931, 
of the Constitution Deus Sci- 
entiarum Dominus by the Special 
Commission appointed by His Holi- 
ness, Pius XI., the attention of the 
learned Catholic world was directed 
again to the supreme importance 
which the Holy See places in its 
pontifical universities. The Com- 
mission which framed this Consti- 
tution was presided over by Cajetan 
Cardinal Bisleti, Prefect of the Sa- 
cred Congregation of Seminaries 
and Universities, who was assisted 
in the work by scholars represent- 
ing practically all the nations of the 
world. It was the express wish of 
the Holy Father that this Commis- 
sion should write a Constitution 
which would serve as a foundation 
for the government and for the ad- 
ministration of all papal universi- 
ties. It was the idea of the Holy 
See that by this means a closer har- 
mony would be affected between the 
pontifical institutions and a more 
uniform system of administration 
would be brought about in these 
schools. 

It is natural that a project of this 
nature should attract the interest 
of all Catholics, but particularly 
those of the university world, for 
that group has come to recognize in 
Pius XI. himself, the inspirer of the 
new Constitution, a scholar of rare 
distinction and erudition and a man 
who is keenly alive to the problems 
which beset the field of higher 
learning to-day. Pope Pius has 
demonstrated on numerous occa- 
sions during his pontificate the 
deep concern which he feels for 





Christian education in general, and 
especially for university training. 
Hence the publication of the Deus 
Scientiarum Dominus was but an- 
other demonstration of his inten- 
tion to bring the Church’s own uni- 
versities into touch with modern 
methods of university administra- 
tion and management. 

The reception which was given 
to the new Constitution for the 
pontifical universities met with no 
warmer welcome anywhere than it 
did in America. The Rector of The 
Catholic University of America, 
Right Reverend James Hugh Ryan, 
in speaking of its application to the 
University over which he presides 
said: 


“The Catholic University of 
America regards the Constitution 
Deus Scientiarum Dominus as a 
milestone in its own progressive de- 
velopment. Not only in its main 
lines, but even in detail, we find a 
striking harmony between its ob- 
jectives, the methods it advocates, 
the program it lays down, and the 
ideals which have governed this 
University for the last forty years. 
. . . We can say without fear of 
contradiction that this University 
will be prepared and able to pro- 
ceed according to the prescriptions 
of the Constitution Deus Scien- 
tiarum Dominus at the beginning 
of the scholastic year 1932-1933.” 


It is gratifying for American Cath- 
olics to learn that their only pontifi- 
cal university has retained so ener- 
getically the spirit and intention of 
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its distinguished founder, Leo 
XIII., so that now after more than 
forty years its program is in har- 
mony with that of his successor, 
Pius XI. 

It is not the intention of the 
writer, however, to go more at 
length into the relationship be- 
tween the Holy See and its pontifi- 
cal universities. That has already 
been done elsewhere. It is his hope 
to turn to a brief investigation of 
America’s own pontifical univer- 
sity, The Catholic University of 
America, and to set down in a gen- 
eral way the accomplishments and 
contributions made by that Univer- 
sity to the world of scholarship, 
particularly during the past aca- 
demic year. 

During the course of 1931 there 
appeared a book, A Decade of Re- 
search at The Catholic University 
of America (1921-1930), compiled 
by the Reverend Maurice S. Sheehy, 
Ph.D., Director of the Survey Coun- 
cil of the University. That book 
came as a revelation to many of our 
fellow Catholics who were amazed 
to learn that so many scholarly 
monographs and books on subjects 
relating to the sacred and profane 
sciences had been written at the 
University. Dr. Sheehy, by bring- 
ing to light the extent and variety 
of research engaged in by profes- 
sors and students of The Catholic 
University of America, performed 
an invaluable service not only to 
the University itself but to Ameri- 
can Catholics in general. The broad 
scope of the University’s investiga- 
tions portrayed in this book give a 
deeper significance to its title as 
“Catholic.” It was the highly re- 
vealing compilation of Dr. Sheehy, 
therefore, which inspired the pres- 
ent writer to undertake a sketchy 
review of the year just ended in 


Washington and to bring up to 
date, in a very general way, the re- 
search done by professors and stu- 
dents of the University. 

It is a universally accepted fact 
amongst all who are acquainted 
with university standards and 
ranking that the Association of 
American Universities is the most 
distinguished group of institutions 
of higher learning in our country. 
It is also generally known that the 
only educational institution con- 
ducted under Catholic auspices in 
the United States which holds mem- 
bership in this exclusive body is 
The Catholic University of America. 
Membership in the Association is 
granted only to those universities 
whose graduate instruction has at- 
tained a high degree of excellence 
and distinction. So perfectly rigid 
have the standards of this Asso- 
ciation been kept that during its 
thirty-two years of life only twenty- 
nine universities have secured 
membership, twenty-seven in the 
United States and two Canadian in- 
stitutions, McGill University and 
the University of Toronto. 

Realizing the high level of 
scholarship attained in the universi- 
ties of this Association and wishing 
to make some kind of comparative 
study of the doctorate as it was 
conferred in these institutions, the 
writer took occasion to address the 
registrars of the universities in 
question as to the number of doc- 
tor’s degrees, exclusive of medicine, 
engineering, dentistry, etc., granted 
by them during the academic year, 
1931-1932. The results of this in- 
vestigation proved very interesting. 
Although the numbers of students 
in the graduate schools of the uni- 
versities of the Association for the 
most part exceeded those of The 
Catholic University of America, it 
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was found that the latter Univer- 
sity stood fifteenth in the list of 
twenty-nine members. The Cath- 
olic University of America conferred 
forty-six doctor’s degrees at its an- 
nual commencement on June 15th 
of last year, ranking between the 
University of Minnesota with seven- 
ty and Princeton University with 
forty-four. 

Of the total number of doctorates 
conferred at Washington one was a 
Doctor of Science in Education, 
three the Doctor of Sacred The- 
ology, eleven the Doctor of Canon 
Law, and thirty-one the Doctor of 
Philosophy. This is the largest 
number of Ph.D. degrees thus far 
awarded by the University. The 
rapid growth in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences during 
the past few years is made strik- 
ingly evident by the figures for the 
last decade on the Ph.D. degree. 
In 1921 only five such degrees were 
conferred, in 1922 but six, and in 
1925 only nine. However, in 1931 
twenty-nine Ph.D. degrees were 
awarded and the year just closed 
witnessed the largest number with 
thirty-one. 

This fact of itself would not be 
impressive, for excellence is not 
measured by quantity. Such statis- 
tics merely reveal rapid growth and 
more general support and confi- 
dence in the character of graduate 
instruction being given at Wash- 
ington. But when marked growth 
of this type is accompanied by in- 
creasingly exacting standards of 
scholarship and training for the 
doctor’s degree it is indeed deeply 
significant. Anyone who has had 
even a passing acquaintance with 
the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences of The Catholic University 
of America during the last five years 
cannot help being impressed by the 
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thoroughness and serious approach 
made to the problems of graduate 
study by its Dean, Council, and 
faculty. The language require- 
ments, i. e., a reading knowledge of 
both French and German, as well 
as any other language necessary for 
the student’s work in his particular 
field, are strictly enforced with both 
a written and an oral examination. 
The latter is conducted before a 
committee of the faculty of the 
Graduate School appointed for that 
purpose. Moreover an innovation 
introduced a year ago by the Coun- 
cil of the Graduate School compels 
a comprehensive written examina- 
tion in the student’s major field of 
study a year in advance of the time 
when the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy is to be conferred. This 
examination is submitted not only 
to the student’s professors but is 
also reviewed by the Council of the 
Graduate School. Again the final 
oral examination, which heretofore 
was conducted by the student’s pro- 
fessors, has now been made a pub- 
lic examination with designated 
members of the Council in attend- 
ance as well as any members of the 
faculty who may wish to sit in on 
the examination. 

The dissertation, an essential in 
all American universities for the 
Ph.D. degree, has likewise witnessed 
closer surveillance with the recent 
enactments effected by the Council 
of the Graduate School. Immedi- 
ately after his selection of a thesis 
subject, the candidate for this de- 
gree will in the future have ap- 
pointed a committee to serve as di- 
recting counsel together with his 
major professor during the entire 
course of his preparation of the 
thesis. Furthermore, it is a recent 
requirement of candidates for the 
Ph.D. degree that upon completion 
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their dissertations must be dis- 
tributed to all scientific periodicals 
and to outstanding scholars in their 
respective fields of study. It is like- 
wise to be noted that The Catholic 
University of America has always 
insisted upon the full publication of 
all doctoral dissertations. The ad- 
visability of this standard was at- 
tested at the last meeting of the As- 
sociation of American Universities 
when it was announced that several 
of the members of the Association 
were returning to this requirement, 
notably the University of Chicago. 
The distribution of the dissertation 
to the scientific journals in the spe- 
cial field of study will insure a 
scholarly critique of the works 
emanating from the Graduate 
School, and this requirement to- 
gether with the necessary full pub- 
lication of the dissertation will 
serve as a careful check upon the 
character of research being done by 
graduate students in the University. 

These old requirements finding 
stricter enforcement and the new 
requirements added since the re- 
organization of the Graduate School 
will unmistakably elevate the type 
of scholarship pursued at our na- 
tional University. Moreover these 
exacting standards lend force to 
the enlarged enrollment in_ the 
Graduate School and the number of 
students awarded the Ph.D. degree 
at the University in the last few 
years. While the numbers have in- 
creased at a surprisingly rapid rate 
during the past decade, the require- 
ments for advanced degrees have 
not only been kept at their former 
respectable level but are in fact ap- 
preciably raised. Such a happy 
combination of events augurs well 
for the future of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences. 

A closer study of the dissertations 


presented as partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the doctor’s 
degree portrays too the wide variety 
of instruction given in the Graduate 
School of the University. Five 
more volumes, edited by Professor 
Deferrari and his corps of able as- 
sociates, were added to the well- 
known Patristic Studies of the De- 
partment of Greek and Latin; three 
doctorates were awarded by the De- 
partment of History, one adding 
another volume to the Studies in 
American Church History edited by 
Professor Guilday; six monographs 
were issued in the Department of 
Education, three each from the De- 
partments of English and Mathe- 
matics, and two each from the De- 
partments of Economics, Philoso- 
phy, Physics, and Sociology. Two 
more studies in Psychology ap- 
peared amongst the list of Ph.D. 
dissertations issued by that Depart- 
ment under the direction of Profes- 
sor Moore, and one from the De- 
partment of Chemistry. Moreover 
the Department of Education spon- 
sored a candidate for the degree of 
Doctor of Science in Education. 
The above tabulation enumerates 
only those doctorates awarded in 
the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, and does not include the 
three doctorates conferred in the 
School of Sacred Sciences and the 
eleven doctor’s degrees awarded by 
the School of Canon Law. 

The fine progress, noted in the 
growth of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences by a study of the 
Ph.D. degrees is likewise evident in 
the numbers presenting themselves 
for the master’s degree. At the 
Commencement on June 15th there 
were 131 Master of Arts degrees 
conferred. Of this number the De- 
partment of Sociology presented 
the largest number with 30 candi- 
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dates, which included the students 
of the National Catholic School of 
Social Service, an integral part of 
the University. The Department of 
Education had 22 candidates for 
this degree, the Department of His- 
tory 20, the Department of Philoso- 
phy 17, and the Departments of 
Greek and Latin and English 10 
each. Besides this record number 
of Master of Arts degrees the De- 
partments of Chemistry, Geology 
and Physics each presented one 
candidate for the degree of Master 
of Science. One Master of Music 
degree was also awarded in the 
Graduate School. 

These advanced degrees con- 
ferred by the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences are increased by 
the recognition given for graduate 
work satisfactorily completed in the 
School of Sacred Sciences to 9 
candidates for the degree of Licenti- 
ate in Sacred Theology, 14 for the 
Licentiate in Canon Law, and 1 for 
the Licentiate in Both Laws. When 
it is remembered that the same high 
standards of scholarship are ob- 
served for the master’s degree and 
for the advanced degrees in the 
Schools of Sacred Science and 
Canon Law, the grand total of 206 
graduate degrees conferred at the 
last annual commencement is im- 
pressive. 

Another encouraging feature of 
the progress of graduate study at 
the University is the increasing 
number of students who come to 
Washington each summer to do 
graduate work in the Summer Ses- 
sions. The facilities of the Univer- 
sity’s Summer Session were opened 
to graduate students only in 1929. 
In that year there were not more 
than a dozen graduate students in 
the summer school, in 1930 less 
than a hundred, in 1931 their num- 
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bers had reached 311, and in the 
session of 1932 there were 431 
graduate students registered. Dur- 
ing the course of the last four an- 
nual Summer Sessions the Director, 
Professor Deferrari, has, with very 
gratifying results, sought to empha- 
size the graduate work offered. It 
is obvious that more and more of 
our teaching religious orders, both 
men and women, are availing them- 
selves of this opportunity to do 
work towards advanced degrees. 
Moreover the number of lay stu- 
dents at the Summer Sessions, 
many of whom come with the in- 
tention of pursuing graduate study, 
has increased tremendously. The 
number of lay women for instance 
was large enough in the Session 
just ended to warrant assigning 
them St. Thomas Hall as a dormi- 
tory for their exclusive use. + 
The writer, in this résumé of 
graduate study in Washington, has 
confined himself largely to the 
work of the students of the Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Sciences. It 
would be manifestly unfair, how- 
ever, in any review of the year, no 
matter how inadequate and general, 
to fail to mention the contributions 
made by the members of the faculty 
of this School. The professors and 
instructors of the graduate faculty 
of the University, by the number 
and quality of works which they 
produce, have given evidence of the 
ideals of scientific scholarship 
which motivate their academic ef- 
forts. In any appraisal of their 
work in an article of this character 
and length no complete estimate 
could possibly be given. It is to be 
remembered that long hours are 
spent and fine energy expended by 
professors of the Graduate School 
in directing the dissertations and 
theses of their advanced students. 
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No just measure of their contribu- 
tion along this line can be made. 
Moreover the writer was amazed to 
learn of the number and variety of 
serviceable activities in which the 
faculty of the Graduate School were 
engaged throughout the past year. 
Such activities are represented by 
editorial work, translating, review- 
ing books for the scientific journals 
in their special fields of study, lec- 
turing, preaching, and writing arti- 
cles for current periodicals and en- 
cyclopedias of learning such as the 
Dictionary of National Biography 
and the Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences to which members of the 
University faculty have contributed 
so much. Space forbids further 
mention of their manifold services 
to scholarship. The writer may 
mention here only the published 
books which appeared during the 
past year from the faculty of the 
University. 

Professor John M. Cooper of the 
Department of Sociology published 
Children’s Institutions: A Study of 
Programs and Policies in Catholic 
Children’s Institutions in the United 
States, the title of which is self-ex- 
planatory and which will serve as 
an authoritative guide for all those 
working with our Catholic children. 
Professor Cooper’s is a name long 
familiar to those whose interests lie 
in sociology. He is also an au- 
thority in the fields of religion and 
anthropology. Dr. Arthur Deering 
of the Department of English pub- 
lished a treatise on Sir Samuel 
Ferguson, Poet and Antiquarian, 
which will serve to revive interest 
in the Irish poet who did so much 
to establish the present movement 
in Gaelic literature by his transla- 
tions from that language. During 
the course of the past year there ap- 
peared another work from the pen 
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of the well-known Professor of 
American Church History in the 
University, Dr. Peter Guilday, on 
the History of the Councils of Bal- 
timore. Professor Guilday has done 
a great deal to preserve the fine 
legacy left by the Catholic Church 
to our country not only through his 
own numerous contributions to the 
field but the scholarly direction he 
has afforded to the students in his 
seminar in editing the Studies in 
American Church History. Pro- 
fessor Roy J. Deferrari and Dr. 
James Marshall Campbell, under 
whose direction much of the great 
work in Patristic Studies has been 
pursued at the University, are the 
joint authors of A Concordance of 
Prudentius, a work which has been 
hailed by scholars in the classical 
field as another testimony of the 
classical preéminence of The Cath- 
olic University of America. 

Besides the books mentioned 
above Professor John O’Grady pub- 
lished Catholic Charities in the 
United States—its History and 
Problems, a work which will fulfill 
a high purpose in reappraising the 
services of Catholic charitable or- 
ganizations in America. Dr. David 
Rubio of the Department of Ro- 
mance Languages is the author of 
a new book appearing from Pren- 
tice-Hall entitled Spanish Wit and 
Humor. Dr. Fulton J. Sheen of the 
Department of Philosophy, a man 
who has won international recog- 
nition by his brilliant gifts as a 
preacher and lecturer, published an- 
other volume of his fascinating ser- 
mons in Moods and Truths. 

Many other contributions have 
been made by members of the 
faculty of the Graduate School to 
learned periodicals, scientific jour- 
nals, and pamphlets which it is im- 
possible to enumerate here. One 
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volume of scholarly essays entitled 
Some Aspects of Neo-Scholastic 
Philosophy, a series of papers read 
at the 1931 annual meeting of the 
American Catholic Philosophical 
Association, and written largely by 
professors and instructors of The 
Catholic University of America will 
serve to illustrate the varied intel- 
lectual activity in which the Uni- 
versity’s faculty members engage. 
The volume, edited by Dr. Charles 
A. Hart, a member of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity, is a rich source of information 
on the most recent trends in the 
Neo-Scholastic movement. 

The foregoing survey of the 
academic year, 1931-1932, at The 
Catholic University of America may 
serve as a convenient summary of 
the type of intellectual and scholar- 
ly work being done by the profes- 
sors and students of the Graduate 
School in Washington. Such a re- 
view as this should demonstrate 


THERE IS A BEAUTY... . 





that America’s pontifical Univer- 
sity is fulfilling the high function 
to which the illustrious line of pa- 
pal universities, in which it holds 
membership, have dedicated them- 
selves. As His Excellency, the 
Archbishop of St. Paul, in a recent 
radio address, so well phrased the 
mission of the Church’s universi- 
ties, The Catholic University of 
America has taken her place with 
the other pontifical universities and 
has done much to fulfill the words 
of His Excellency when he said: 


“Nothing daunted, the Church 
comes down the highway of the na- 
tions to invite such as are wise to 
listen once more to the lessons first 
taught in the Sermon on the Mount, 
and disregarding the havoc mani- 
fest on every side, she leads youth 
of a new generation into the halls 
of her university to learn again the 
principles of comparative values in 
the treasures of life.” 


THERE IS A BEAUTY... . 


By Marie BLAKE 


ERE is a beauty in all tender things: 
A young moon faltering down a twilight slope, 
Fledglings that dare their small, reluctant wings, 
The new year innocent of all save hope. 


Sweet as the hyacinth’s beginning breath 
Are babies’ hands still redolent of dawn, 

And sweet young love, defying change and death, 
Yet all unconscious to its ending drawn. 


Fragile and fleet, companions of the dew, 


Oh, wistful loveliness of all things new! 











THE IMAGERY OF DANTE 


By STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 


HE Divina Commedia of Dante 
Alighieri, Florentine of the 
thirteenth century after Christ, is 
perhaps the first Christian poem 
that reaches the supreme heights. 
Certainly it is the first in any ver- 
nacular language of the western 
world. “It stands,” writes Dean 
Church, “with the Iliad and Shake- 
speare’s plays, with the writings of 
Aristotle and Plato, with the No- 
vum Organum and the Principia, 
with Justinian’s Code, with the 
Parthenon and St. Peter’s. It is the 
first Christian poem; and it opens 
European literature, as the Iliad 
did that of Greece and Rome.” ? “It 
is beyond dispute,” writes an Amer- 
ican critic, “that the Divina Com- 
media is the grandest and most pro- 
found religious allegory of which 
Europe can boast.” 2 Such a work 
is worthy of the deepest and most 
careful study. And in point of fact 
there has grown up around it a vast 
literature of criticism, exposition, 
and comment. The imagery of the 
great poem is an aspect relatively 
speaking of minor importance. Yet 
it is deserving of study for the light 
it throws on other aspects—on the 
life and the mind of its author and 
on the world in which he lived. 
When we say with Franz Het- 
tinger that in the richness and 
strength of his imagery Dante 
stands alone,’ we are merely re- 
1 Dante and Other Essays, first published 
in 1888, is a classic among studies of Dante. 
I have met with no finer or more understand- 
ing appreciation of the great poet. 
2 The Epic of the Fall of Man, by S. Hum- 
phreys Gurteen, New York, 1896. 
8 Dante’s Divina Commedia, its scope and 
value, from the German of Franz Hettinger, 


D.D., edited by H. B. Bowden of the Oratory 
(London: Burns & Oates). 1887. 


peating a conclusion which is that 
of the foremost students of Dante. 
This richness of imagery is the out- 
come of one of the outstanding 
qualities of his genius—the won- 
derful clearness and definiteness of 
his faculty of vision. The things of 
the other world took shape in his 
imagination with a vivid distinct- 
ness that could scarcely have been 
surpassed by the actual vision of 
corporeal realities. When he 
sought to put into words the pic- 
ture upon which the eyes of his 
imagination were gazing his man- 
ner was to fix upon some salient 
and striking feature and convey the 
desired impression by means of a 
single image. Such images are 
never shadowy, vague, or general. 
They are clear-cut and definite. 
Thus in the fifteenth Canto of the 
Inferno the poet wishes to describe 
the manner in which a troop of 
shades coming towards him and his 
Guide peered at them intently. 


“Then we met a troop of souls 
who were coming alongside the 
bank; and each looked at us, as in 
the evening men are wont to look 
at one another under a new moon; 
and towards us sharpened their vi- 
sion as an aged tailor does at the 
eye of his needle.” 


It is a startlingly vivid picture of 
an intense and concentrated gaze. 
It matters not to Dante that the 
image be homely or commonplace; 
4J. A. Symonds dwells on this “precision 
of insight and piercing faculty of vision.” M. 
Hauvette speaks of his “imagination visuelle 


(Introduction 
Paris: 


d’une exceptionelle puissance.” 
a Vétude de la Divine Comédie, 
Hachette, 1912.) 
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enough if it convey to the reader’s 
imagination the picture that stood 
out before his own mind’s eye. At 
the close of the Purgatorio, wish- 
ing to describe the perfect peace 
and security in which he and his 
guides lay down to rest, he has this 
comparison: 


“As goats, when they have fed their 
fill, 

That late were wanton on the hill, 
Now let their roaming cease, 
And chew the cud in peace, 

While the sun beats, in shadow 

sleeping, 

Under their watchful herdsman’s 

keeping, 

That leans upon his staff, 

And leaning keeps them safe... . 
So in that place all three we lay, 
As goat was I, as_ shepherds 

they.” 5 


The poet often achieves this re- 
sult of concreteness and definite- 
ness by other means. Often he re- 
fers by name to an actual scene. 
He begins the description of one of 
the scenes in Hell by the words— 
“As at Arles where the Rhone stag- 
nates, as at Pola near the Quarnaro 
Gulf...” (Canto IX. 112). At the 
opening of the’ twelfth canto of the 
Inferno describing the headlong de- 
scent he says, “As is the ruin which 
struck the Adige in its flank on this 
side Trent, caused by earthquake 
or by tottering support....” Again 
the crowd upon a bridge in Hell is 
like the pilgrims crossing the Tiber 
beneath the castle of St. Angelo 
during the Jubilee. Antaeus bends 
like the Garisenda tower at Bologna. 
The trees in the earthly paradise 
have a sound in them as of the pine 
woods at Chiassi. The pits of the 


5 Canto XXVII. 76 sqq. Translated by C. L. 
Shadwell. 
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Simoniacs are of the size of the bap- 
tismal fonts at Florence.* So with 
persons. The beings met with in 
the other world are seldom shad- 
owy and allegorical, but for the 
most part men and women of defi- 
nite name and antecedents. The 
scenery, too, is as definite as imag- 
ination could conceive it. Minute 
incidents of the visionary expedi- 
tion are related with all the definite- 
ness of actual fact.’ 

Such devices, if devices they can 
be called, are not imagery in the 
sense in which in the present study 
I am using the word. But it is well 
to bear them in mind as being ele- 
ments in that vividness and con- 
creteness which characterizes the 
entire poem and is best seen in its 
imagery. 

Now this imagery is vivid and 
concrete precisely because the poet 
had observed with closeness and 
curious attention, even in their 
minutest details, the objects from 
which his images are drawn. In 
order to describe the other world 
he can call to his aid the sights and 
sounds of the world around him 
precisely because these sights and 
sounds were familiar from long and 
close observation. He knew, for in- 
stance, the appearance and habits 
of the wild animals. Nothing can 
be more striking or more accurate 
than his images from the life of 
birds. Space allows but a list of 
passages. Thus in the Paradiso 
XXIII. 1. there is the beautiful pic- 
ture of the brooding bird watching 
for the dawn: in Parad. XVIII. 73, 
the water-fowl rising from the riv- 
er in noisy flocks; in Parad. XXI. 

6J. A. Symonds: Introduction to the Study 
of Dante (first published 1872, 4th ed. 1899), 
p. 208, gives many other examples. 

7B. g. Inf. XIE. 28-30, 80-1; XVII. 115-126; 
Purg. Ill. 88-96. 


8 Some of these are cited by Dean Church, 
op. cit., p. 150, 
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34, the flight of the rooks at day- 
break; the swallow (Purg. IX. 13); 
the lark (Parad. XX. 73); the night- 
ingale (Purg. XVII. 19); starlings 
and storks or cranes (Inf. V. 40, 46; 
Purg. XXIV. 64, XXVI. 43); the 
fledgling stork escaping from the 
nest (Purg. XXV. 10); the dove 
(Parad. XXV. 2); pigeons feeding 
(Purg. II. 124), or in flight (Inf. V. 
82); the falcon (Inf. XVII. 127; 
Parad. XIX. 34). 

And so with the life of other liv- 
ing things and the aspects of inani- 
mate nature.® 

This precision and definiteness is 
characteristic of the great poet. 
“Dante’s genius,” writes J. A. Sy- 
monds, “is like a wedge of steel— 
hard, narrow, fit for rending oaks. 
. . . He goes straight to the heart 
of his shbject, rejecting accidents, 
despising ornament; and having 
seized its truth he grasps that with 
a grip of iron. . . . His words are 
like flowers and fruit upon a tree of 
silence—definite, precise, sincere.” 
These three epithets might with 
perfect aptitude be used to describe 
his imagery. His similes are cut 
out with the sharp outlines and 
definite shadows of a medal. They 
are there not to decorate his style 
but to convey his thought or his 
emotion to the reader with vivid 
exactness and with power. Misty 
vagueness would defeat his pur- 
pose. 

When we consider the subject of 
his great poem this constant en- 
deavor after precision and definite- 
ness assumes a new significance. 

® Church, pp. 155 sqq. See also L. O& Kuhns: 
The Treatment of Nature in Dante’s Divina 
Commedia (London: Edward Arnold, 1897). 
He remarks: “The practical use made by 
Dante of the world of Nature is shown chiefly 
in metaphors and similes.” Similarly, J. A. 
Symonds: “As a rule the most elegant and 
engaging, as well as the most spirited, deline- 


ations to be found in Dante are introduced by 
way of simile,” op. cit., p. 215. 


Dante has an essentially supernat- 
ural adventure to relate, a super- 
natural world to describe. In spirit 
he is out “beyond the flaming 
bounds of place and time.” This 
world he might have made vast 
and vague and shadowy, but to do 
so would have been to make it un- 
real. Now for Dante the other 
world was no whit less real than 
the Italy in which his mortal life 
was lived. Not that he deluded 
himself or sought to delude others 
into the belief that he had seen with 
bodily eyes what he described with 
so intense a realism. He was fully 
aware that the details of this world 
he was depicting were of his own 
imagining. But he had not a shad- 
ow of a doubt that there existed a 
Heaven, a Purgatory, and a Hell as 
real, perhaps as palpable, as the 
solid earth on which he trod. If 
the message of his poem was to be 
conveyed to those who should read 
it, that conviction of concrete, defi- 
nite reality must be conveyed. 
“What he struggled to express in 
countless ways, with all the re- 
sources of his strange and gigantic 
power, is that this world and the 
next are both equally real and both 
one—parts, however different, of 
one whole.” 1° Now this world of 
ours we know by concrete detail— 
by name and face and shape, by 
place and person, by color and 
form, by definite happenings in 
space and time. In a manner akin 
to this we should know the other 
world, if only our mortal sight 
could pierce the veil. By these 
means therefore Dante strives to 
convey the wished-for impression 
of reality. 

The very exigencies of his sub- 
ject, moreover, drive him from lit- 
eral detail into figure and image. 


10 Church, op. cit., p. 83. 
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He even found himself compelled 
to describe what of its very nature 
is scarcely describable in human 
words, what at all events eye had 
not seen nor ear heard nor heart 
conceived. In the Paradiso in par- 
ticular was this so. Literal descrip- 
tion failing him, he describes the 
unimaginable beauty of these “blest 
kingdoms meek of joy and love” in 
apt and beautiful similes. Light, 
to our human notions of things, is 
the very atmosphere, as well as the 
chief glory, of these abodes of bliss. 
And so Dante draws similes from 
every light-giving or lightsome sub- 
stance or body—from fire, the stars, 
the sun and moon, the rainbow." 
“Light in general,” writes Dean 
Church, “is his special and chosen 
source of poetic beauty. . . . His 
mind is charged with its effects and 
combinations. . . . Light everywhere 
—in the sky and earth and sea—in 
the star, the flame, the lamp, the 
gem—broken in water, reflected 
from the mirror, transmitted pure 
through the glass, or coloured 
through the edge of the fractured 
emerald — streaming through the 
rent cloud, glowing in the coal, 
quivering in the lightning, flashing 
in the topaz and the ruby, veiled be- 
hind the pure alabaster, mellowed 
and clouding itself in the pearl... 
light in the human eye and face... 
light from every source, in all its 
shapes, illuminates, irradiates, gives 
its glory to the Commedia.” * 
Dante’s intense conviction of the 
reality of the other world is in keep- 
ing with his entire outlook. His 
mind was in possession of the full 
Catholic faith,* accepting mystery 


11 Purg. XVIIP. 28; Parad. IV. 77; V. 133; 
IX. 14; XIV. 52; XVI. 28; XVII. 123; XIX. 4. 

12 Dean Church, p. 163. 

18 Dean Church bears striking witness to 


Dante’s integral Catholicism, !. c. passim, espe- 
cially pp. 130 sq. Studies in Dante, by Edward 
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and aware of the narrow limits of 
human knowledge, yet undisturbed 
by doubts and hesitancies. His 
poem is set in a frame-work of 
Catholic dogma: it is a Summa 
Theologica into which has been 
breathed the spirit of poetry. His 
beliefs are definite, positive, lying 
within the region of the known and 
ascertained. When he resorts to 
figure it is not that he may decorate 
his pages but that he may make his 
ideas as clear to his reader as they 
are to himself. 

If the imagery of the Divina 
Commedia thus reflects the mind 
of Dante it likewise throws a cer- 
tain light on the outward circum- 
stances of his life. To quote once 
more from Dean Church, the poem 
“is the work of a wanderer. ... The 
writer’s mind is full of the recollec- 
tions and definite images of his va- 
rious journeys. The permanent 
scenery of the Jnferno and Purga- 
torio, very variously marked, is 
that of travel. . .. It is scenery 
from the gorges of the Alps and 
Apennines, or the terraces and 
precipices of the Riviera. Memories 
of places abound: the several rocks 
of the Adige Valley—the waterfall 
of St. Benedetto—the crags of 
Pietra Pana and St. Leo which over- 
look the plain of Lucca and Raven- 
na—the fair river that flows among 
the poplars between Chiaveri and 
Sestri—the marble quarries of Car- 
rara—the rough and desert ways 
between Lerici and Turbia.” At 
times he goes further afield for his 
images—the burial places of Arles, 
the hooded monks of Cologne, the 
dikes of Flanders. 

But if Dante’s writings bear 
traces of his travels and wander- 
ings they are not the writings of a 


Moore (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1896), Sec- 
ond series, vindicates the orthodoxy of Dante. 
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cosmopolitan and déraciné. He is 
first of all a Tuscan, a Florentine, 
and Florence ever held the first 
place in his thoughts and affections. 
It may be too much to say, with a 
noteworthy Dante scholar, that 
“every word of the Divina Com- 
media must be investigated from 
the Tuscan point of view.” ** But 
it is at least interesting and sig- 
nificant, in studying its imagery, to 
bear in mind the Florentine color- 
ing. Mr. Vernon points to many in- 
stances of it. The most homely 
utensils of domestic furniture in 
Tuscany were brought in to serve 
the purpose of the poet’s similes. 
Thus the conca is an earthenware 
pan, well-known in every Tuscan 
household, the almost conical shape 
of which serves him to describe the 
shape of hell (Inf. IX. 16). Again 
the rosta is the wattle screen which 
on the Pistoian Hills guards the 
chestnut crop from being swept 
away by a sudden flood. In the Jn- 
ferno (XIII. 117) Dante sees two 
spirits fleeing so violently that they 
broke every rosta of the Wood of 
Woe. Elsewhere he compares the 
fever-stricken shades of the Falsi- 
fiers of Metals, propping themselves 
one against another, to a group of 
stewpans standing close together 
over the fire (Inf. XXIX. 74). In 
the same passage the attempt of the 
afflicted shades to relieve their in- 


14 Readings on the Paradiso of Dante. By 
the Hon. W. W. Vernon (London: Methuen). 
2d ed. revised, 1908. 


tolerable itch is compared first to a 
stable boy plying a currycomb vig- 
orously and hastily, then to a cook 
scaling a bream or other such fish. 
In the opening lines of the twenty- 
sixth canto the fireflies on a sum- 
mer’s evening are described, we are 
told, with such accuracy as well- 
nigh to make one believe one’s self 
on a Tuscan hillside. 

Such observations are interesting 
but ought not to be unduly stressed. 
For Tuscan though he was Dante 
was too much of a wanderer, too 
broad in outlook and in sympathy, 
to be wholly local and provincial. 
Still, early impressions are the 
most vivid and lasting, and no 
doubt the sights and associations of 
his native Tuscany lingered always 
with him. He represents himself 
as saying to one of the lost souls: 


“Io fui nato e cresciuto 
Sopra il bel fiume d’Arno alla gran 
villa.” 


The baptistry of the Duomo is mio 
bel San Giovanni. And Canto XXVI. 
begins: 


“Rejoice, Florence, since thou art 
so great that over land and sea thou 
beatest thy wings. .. .” 


Whatever greatness’ Florence 
may have boasted before was little 
compared with the renown she was 
to gain from the life and writings 
of this greatest of her sons. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


ESTERDAY it was pathetically 
easy to exclaim, Madman! and 
consign William Blake to Bedlam. 
But we are a day older now and 
some of us say, Perhaps Blake did 
possess his “visions and peace.” 
And we say it very quietly. . . . Real- 
ism sits in the saddle today. We 
must keep our eye on the object and 
let the subject go hang. With the 
result that the greater part of our 
poetry is written rather than real- 
ized, is recorded rather than con- 
ceived. ... Our modern poets are so 
busy being clever, so preoccupied 
with movements, programs and 
manifestoes that they have forgotten 
the supreme passion of poetry itself. 
They have been content to finger 
surfaces—and stop there. The ves- 
ture of the priest, the consecration 
and the magistracy of the ancient 
office of the prophet, the penetrat- 
ing and the voice—these are the 
bogeys of modern poetry. The 
power of forming and sustaining 
which has fitly been pronounced 
the function of the best poetry, 
the breath and finer spirit of all 
knowledge—this is no longer in- 
voked. 


—JosEPH AUSLANDER. 


The first thing that is lost in any 


war is its main objective. 
—Heywoop Broun. 


Nations are like individuals and 
frame their policies on the national, 
and not international, benefits to 
result therefrom. The internation- 
al aspect is considered mainly as it 
affects the national good. 


Thus, all 





international conferences, whether 
they be on disarmament, repara- 
tions or debts, are battlegrounds. 
In the long run, morality must pre- 
vail, and in national as well as in- 
dividual effort good-will and repu- 
tation for square-dealing are the 
greatest assets. We business men 
know that what we leave to our de- 
scendants of the greatest value are 
a name and reputation. So, I be- 
lieve, it must ultimately be with na- 
tions. The League of Nations, 
chambers of commerce and associ- 
ations of one kind and another for 
mutual assistance can only effect 
their purpose if they confer in a 
spirit of real friendship and are 
open and aboveboard. They must 
have greater regard for the whole 


rather than any part. 


— T. Srraus, President of R. H. Macy 
Co. 


It is a slander on America to call 
it a land of skyscrapers. It is a 
gross injustice to Americans to sup- 
pose that most of them live in large 
hotels. An enormous number of 
them live in little wooden houses, 
looking rather like doll-houses, each 
with a porch in front; and they are 
immeasurably happier and better 
than anybody in the very biggest 
hotel; and perhaps happiest of all 
in the fact that nobody has ever 


heard of them. 
—G. K. Cuesrerton, Sidelights. 


In spite of everything, there are 
occasional indications that, spirit- 
ually and mentally, the country is 
already turning the corner. Here 
and there these days one encounters 
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a citizen who is actually angered by 
dishonesty. One stumbles occa- 
sionally into an ultimate consumer 
who doesn’t believe everything that 
is said by some one who happens 
to be richer than he is. The chances 
are almost even that he no longer 
thinks a corporate enterprise is bet- 
ter because it is bigger. Often as 
not he has quit gazing in unquali- 
fied admiration at the magnates of 
mergerdom, who went on and on 
with their amalgamations until they 
had added Insull to injury. ... In 
New York, a few chastened capital- 
ists will now concede that the busi- 
ness of a bank is banking, and not 
the high pressure hawking of un- 
familiar securities. The list could 
be continued indefinitely. Almost 
every change that has taken place 
in American life during the past 
three years leads me to the conclu- 
sion that an honest depression is 


good for the soul. 
—Epwarp ANGLy, in the New Outlook, Oct., 
1932. 


We worship material power... 
but perhaps we have not done 
enough for it. Perhaps it wants 
still more sacrifices. Perhaps noth- 
ing less than the complete immola- 
tion of every profitless affection, of 
our natural liking for the green, 
quiet earth and our human inclina- 
tion to fun and unmerited leisure 
will satisfy the Power House. 
Home, and life itself, if required, 
and happiness certainly must be 


surrendered. 


—H. M. Tomurnson, in the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune Magazine. 


There is little likelihood that an 
even, placid, quiet existence is in 
store for the people of this earth for 
a very long time to come. The 
changes [that we have experienced ] 
are changes that work themselves 
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out not in one year and not in one 
generation, and we shall not see the 
end of them. The consequence is 
that each of us is in constant dan- 
ger that the disorder in the outer 
world will produce disorder in his 
own spirit, that the enormous com- 
plexity of the tasks of mankind will 
at last overwhelm and discourage 
him hopelessly. Therefore, the last 
and the most fundamental of all 
problems is the problem of main- 
taining serenity of spirit without 
loss of practical energy; the prob- 
lem of how to fight for those things 
that seem worth fighting for with- 
out destroying tranquillity of mind; 
the problem of how to maintain a 
deep and passionate interest in hu- 
man affairs without surrendering 
that disinterestedness of judgment 
and of feeling which is the hall- 
mark and the greatest possession 


of civilized man. 
—WaLtTer LIPPMANN. 


Maybe it’s wrong, but I feel that 
the great weakness of life in Amer- 
ica right now is lack of continuity, 
poise and judgment. ... You can’t 
imagine our forefathers gathering 
in the street and gaping up at a flag- 
pole sitter. It is almost as difficult 
to imagine us taking the risks they 
did to establish this country. We 
are constantly making sacrifices 
and throwing away opportunities 
for temporary gain or pleasure. 
We wince, however, when it comes 
to making them for something big 
and far away. We have suffered, 
I believe, a definite loss of perspec- 
tive. In spite of the so-called ex- 
pansion of horizons our thoughts 
are growing localized and personal. 
One can sense it in the type of songs 
we sing and books we read. To a 
measurable extent they ignore uni- 
versals as determined by human ex- 
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perience. We have lost taste for 
romance and drama previous to the 
Victorian period, and we prefer 
them right up to the minute. We 
like to live in the present, forgetting 
that those unacquainted with the 
past make poor readers of the fu- 


ture. ; 
—M. E. Tracy, in the N. Y. World-Telegram. 


I found one important difference 
between our schools and the schools 
of Europe in the emphasis placed 
upon religion. In most of the 
schools of Europe religion is re- 
quired. One can be exempted only 
by going through some special 
form. In the schools of the United 
States no public school has any in- 
struction in religion. . . . Somehow 
or other we get our religion outside 
of the school if we wish it and we 
do not get any if we do not desire it. 
It seems that in Europe religion is 
an old and established thing. Get- 
ting it is like getting everything else 
worth while. In this country it is 
not so. 


—Hon. Wirt1am Jonun Cooper, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education. 


Although we invariably think of 
the great war in terms of masses— 
armies, nations, drives, Germans, 
British, fleets, submarines—we will 
never be able to understand its hor- 
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ror until we think of it as individ- 
uals. Individuals made it, were 
crushed by it, and individuals like 
ourselves will, in the ultimate, have 


to stop war. 
—Harry Hansen, in the N. Y. World-Tele- 
gram, Dec. 3d. 


It would perhaps be news to 
many Catholics to learn what con- 
viction and piety, what devotion 
and sanctity are to be found in 


Nonconformist circles. 


—W. E. Orncnarp, in The Dublin Review 
(L A. ), oO tun th . 





America is mad about size. But 
I believe that this depression will 
open our eyes to the dangers of big- 
ness. Fifty years ago the United 
States was grappling with the blight 
of littleness. Our economy was 
overrun with little inefficient fel- 
lows. And so we incorporated as a 
nation. Now our peril is bigness. 
Instead of vast markets, huge cities, 
great corporate mastodons, let us 
begin to think about the dangers of 
bigness so big that we can’t man- 
age it. Remember the dinosaurs, 
those great hulking reptiles who 
grew so enormous that they were 
helpless before the more agile, bet- 
ter co-ordinated mammals. His- 


tory is full of size tragedies. 
—Dr. W. J. Sprritman, quoted in the Forum, 
December, 1932. 

















HER MASTER’S VOICE 


By MARGARET C. MOLONEY 


N ordinary dictaphone operator 
working among a coterie of 
pompous law secretaries lives a life 
very different from that lived by 
Reilly; but when the dictaphone 
operator is a winsome young thing 
with fingers that dance madly over 
the keys turning out more pages per 
day than two of the pompous ladies 
who have been secretarying for 
years and years, well, there’s only 
one thing worse than the life she 
lives and that’s not printable here. 
Every morning six days a week 
at five minutes of nine, for the Spe- 
cial from Suburbia was dependable, 
Judith Coleman stopped at the door 
lettered “Parr, Parr, Harbison, Cole- 
ridge, and DeWitt, Attorneys-at- 
Law,” drew a deep breath and en- 
tered. “Good-morning,” she smiled 
sweetly at the telephone operator in 
the waiting room, never slackening 
her pace for fear she’d turn and go 
the other way. Through the swing- 
ing gate into the narrow corridor 
the momentum carried her but at 
the door labeled “Stenographic De- 
partment” even momentum desert- 
ed the dictaphone operator. With 
her hand on the door knob she 
would call on all the reserves in 
her gallant soul and march in, chin 
up, never failing to say “Good- 
morning” although she knew there 
would be no response. 

The secretaries, smartly gowned, 
smartly coiffed—six of them—gave 
a fair imitation each day of some 
dowager they had seen at the 
movies staring through a lorgnette. 
They stared frigidly until Judith 
had run the gantlet and was safely 


at her own desk, then glances full 
of meaning were tossed about from 
one secretary to another. 

The band of secretaries was close- 
ly knit. They were standing to- 
gether against the labor-saving de- 
vice and its capable operator. At 
first they had smiled with amuse- 
ment at the thought of this great 
attorney or the other condescend- 
ing to dictate to a machine; or any- 
one so far beneath a secretary—a 
legal secretary—being able to tran- 
scribe an important document from 
“the thing.” 

But that day passed. Even the 
Great Mogul, himself, was conde- 
scending and the operator was tran- 
scribing the documents every day. 
The machine and its operator were 
no longer a menace, but an enemy 
within the camp—something to be 
rid of at any cost, by any means. 
Ridicule they had heard was a 
mighty force, so they applied it. 

“Your master’s voice,” No. 1 
smiled a mean smile at Judith one 
morning. 

Judith looked up surprised that 
any kind of remark was being ad- 
dressed to her after the weeks of 
silence. 

“Master in Chancery,” she par- 
ried the thrust deftly. 

“Does it ever make you feel like 
that funny little dog in the picture, 
listening to his master’s voice?” 
No. 2 came in with her line. 

“Ouch!” said Judith. “That was 
below the belt. But I don’t mind 
telling you that I do feel like a dog 
sometimes,” she smiled a disarming 
smile, “a loyal little thoroughbred 
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in a kennel of curs.” ‘Then she 
slapped the earmuffs on right quick 
and started the mad dance over the 
keys. 

It was war in the open after that, 
of course, which was no worse than 
being set upon from ambush. Judy 
stuck to her guns because she had 
to. The salary was much better 
than she could get in congenial sur- 
roundings and she needed the 
money. That last funeral—there 
could not be another, since there 
was no one left—-had been an ex- 
pensive one. It was Judy’s last 
gesture of devotion to a mother 
who had not only given her life, but 
taught her how to live gayly in the 
face of things not at all gay. 

Then, too, there was Walter 
Dodge. Hardly would the earmuffs 
be in place after the gantlet had 
been run till Walter Dodge would 
swing into the Stenographic De- 
partment, handsome young face 
alight, and an air about him of hav- 
ing just received good news. 
Straight for Judy’s desk he would 
make his way between the rows of 
secretaries, a cylinder or two in his 
hand to avert suspicion. 

“Hello-ullo, everybody,” he would 
greet the secretaries as he passed, 
“and Miss Coleman,” he would grin 
at Judy. 

“Good-morning, Judge,” Judy 
would smile, dimples coming right 
out in the open and kicking up 
their heels, larkspur eyes glowing, 
wild rose cheeks flushing, voice 
singing. A lamb would not be a 
lamb at all if it didn’t frisk a bit 
in the heartening shelter the friend- 
ly form of Walter between her and 
the secretaries afforded. 

Walter with his back turned to 
the secretaries would lean close to 
the wild rose face and whisper— 
“There goes your reputation and 
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mine,” and then in an ordinary tone 
add—*“This is very important, Miss 
Coleman. Give it precedence, 
please, over everything—even the 
Great Mogul’s.” 

Five of the six secretaries were 
scandalized by such frivolity in a 
dignified law office. The sixth, 
Miss Page, was drawn and quar- 
tered. She had not reached the age 
where dreams do not come to 
one. She was older than Walter, 
to be sure, but for that reason the 
better able to be his helpmate. 
Gone were the evenings when she 
might stay down and help the 
youngest attorney, writing docu- 
ments that had been sidetracked 
during the day because the young 
man had too much humor to battle 
for his rights. Afterwards a cozy 
dinner for two. The firm paid for 
the dinner and the overtime, of 
course, but Miss Page had her 
dreams, nevertheless. 

And the lonely little dictaphone 
operator carried on, paying neat 
sums each week on a funeral bill, 
snatching at the daily bit of play as 
the drowning man snatches at his 
straw. 

Overtime! Judy accepted it as if 
she were being handed a present. 
It was a great help in defraying 
bills. The clickety-click of her 
typewriter became a familiar sound 
in the ears of Mary, the scrub 
woman. Walter returning one eve- 
ning found her there and forgot all 
about Citations. 

“Be through in a minute,” Judy 
looked up to say never stopping the 
mad dance over the keys. “There!” 
she ripped out the sheet with a tired 
little sigh. “What can I do for you, 
Judge?” reaching for another sheet. 

Walter laid his hand over the 
hand that was reaching for the 
sheet. 
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“You can come out and have din- 
ner with me,” he said, and at the 
sound of his voice, the new tone, 
Judy lost all her playfulness. 

“Why, why,” she looked down at 
the dress that had given such good 
service, then she looked up into the 
dark eyes that were so boyishly 
eager, “like this?” she said in a 
slow sort of pleading whisper. 

“Just like that,” he smiled. “Just 
like that. Don’t you dare be even 
the least bit different.” 

Judy sat a second lost, happily 
lost, in the maze the dark eyes were 
leading her into. “All right,” she 
smiled back. “Help me sort these.” 

Together they arranged the fin- 
ished work, calling back childishly 
from one office to another, their 
gayety making Mary smile know- 
ingly. It was something new in the 
old law office. 

“Good-night, Mary,” they called 
to her as they went. “Good-night, 
dears,” she answered in her broken 
English. “God bless you.” 

“Ah,” said Judy softly. “Did you 
hear that?” , 

“Makes me think of the Great 
Mogul,” Walter grinned. “So dif- 
ferent, you know.” 

They went to Henri’s and took a 
cozy little table in the remotest cor- 
ner where they could talk, and then 
they couldn’t talk. They looked in- 
to each other’s eyes wonderingly. 
Presently Walter laid his hand over 
hers and leaned across the table till 
their heads were almost touching. 

“I love you,” he said reverently. 

“I love you,” Judy said after him, 
mesmerized by the light in his eyes. 

They were speechless for some 
seconds. 

“Gosh,” said Walter breaking the 
spell, “this is no place to make love. 
No declaration is legal without the 
seal.” 


Judy withdrew her hand appre- 
hensively. 

“Not here,” she cautioned. 
is no ‘court’ room.” 

Then they began to talk about 
this wonderful thing that had hap- 
pened to them. 

“Nobody ever loved like this be- 
fore,” said Walter. “It was all 
planned.” 

Judy thought so too. 

“We'll get married right away,” 
said Walter. “Two can live as 
cheap as one,” and then they both 
laughed having heard that one be- 
fore. “Anyway,” Walter amended, 
“we could save on rent—one estab- 
lishment instead of two. 

“But, my bills,” Judy remem- 
bered. 

A heated argument followed, but 
Judy being wise decided in favor of 
the bills. “It won’t take long. Not 
more than three months,” she con- 
soled the impatient one. “In the 
meantime I'll give your work pre- 
cedence—and help you in every 
way, and...” 

“Why don’t you invite me to your 
home? I can’t stand any more of 
this publicity.” 

Judy flushed. 

“I have nothing but a hall bed- 
room; but, I'll tell you what I’ll do. 
I'll move into the front room. I can 
have company in that room, and it 
isn’t so much more.” 

“Tl stand the difference,” Wal- 
ter started in again, but Judy shook 
a stubborn head. “Why?” he de- 
manded. “You wouldn’t have the 
added expense if it weren’t for 
me.” 

“You’d get bossy.” Judy looked 
out the corner of her eye at him, 
and their laughter drew the eyes of 
other diners to their table. 

“Come,” said Walter. “We'll go 
to a movie.” 


“This 
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The serpent eyes of Miss Page 
read Judy’s secret the next morn- 
ing the minute Walter entered the 
door. Read Walter’s, too, and she 
began at once to creep about in her 
serpentine cunning for an apple, or 
something. The other five merely 
lifted their eyebrows and nodded 
one to another. 


The weeks whirled away like the 
white sheets piled in the top drawer 
of Judy’s desk. There were happy 
evenings spent in the new room 
which had been dubbed the “court- 
room” where declarations could be 
sealed properly. Each evening they 
had dinner together at Henri’s, and 
then they planned for a future in 
which there would be no misunder- 
standing. 

Each morning there was the same 
old byplay which they never 
dreamed the secretaries could read 
so easily. Judy didn’t miss their 
friendship now. Didn’t know in 
fact that she was being ostracized 
—didn’t know they were banded 
against her. 

“Meet me at Henri’s for lunch,” 
Walter said one morning leaning so 
close his breath set the bronze curls 
dancing. Judy opened her eyes 
questioningly. They had never 
lunched together, as Walter had 
just time to snatch a sandwich and 
down a cup of coffee, usually. “Go- 
ing out on that case to-night,” he 
squinted one eye and grinned, and 
Judy’s cheeks flushed happily. 
“That case” was an important one. 
She knew all about it. The Great 


Mogul wouldn’t send a man on that 
case he wasn’t sure of. 

Judy was at Henri’s waiting 
when Walter got there. 
gloriously excited. 

“But what about the Cadwaller 
case?” she asked. 


He was 
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“I’m writing up the brief—dictat- 
ing it, you know, for you to write 
up to-morrow. Look the other way, 
won’t you? Your eyes are confus- 
ing me.” 

They laughed and held hands un- 
der cover, and after some moments 
Walter told Judy what she was to 
do. 

“Write up my cylinders marked 
‘Rush’ and take the brief over to 
Abrams. He’ll do the rest. I told 
the Great Mogul that you’d never 
fail one.” 

They clasped hands again; and 
later when the cylinders marked 
“Rush” were placed on Judy’s desk, 
there was a wee bit of a note in each 
that had nothing to do with the 
Great Mogul, Abrams, or John Mar- 
shall. 

Judy tucked the notes in her 
purse to read over and over again, 
brought the “Rush” cylinders to the 
front of the rows and rows that 
were lined up for her attention, 
pocketed her pay envelope, and set 
forth to make the last payment on 
the bill. That done, she dropped in 
to have dinner with an old and very 
dear friend, and at an hour quite 
late went home to the courtroom. 

Her heart was singing so loud 
next morning she didn’t hear the 
murmurings about her—murmur- 
ings that while purporting to be 
confidential were distinctly audible 
in every corner of the room. Judy 
went into the vault to get the day’s 
supply of legal size paper and the 
murmurings followed her in. They 
were Miss Page’s. 

“It’s like Walter said—tittle mis- 
understandings creep in and break 
up a friendship like his and mine. 
Luckily we didn’t let it wreck our 
lives. One can’t blame the poor lad 
when we know it really was the only 
way he could get his work done— 
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and the machine was forced on him. 
He stayed over for a terribly late 
train and we talked and talked.” 
She sighed, and laughed a happy 
little laugh. 

Judy stood at the stationery cup- 
board, her hand on the door, and 
felt every dr8p of blood leave her 
heart. 

She had been silly to think a de- 
sirable young man like Walter 
Dodge would fall in love with her— 
almost at first sight. “It really was 
the only way he could get his work 
done, and the machine was forced 
on him.” Walter wasn’t in love 
with her at all. He had lunched 
with her so he could have the eve- 
ning free for Miss Page—kidding 
her along to get preference for his 
work. After awhile the proud heart 
of Judy began pumping again—rich 
red spiteful blood. She’d show him 
how helpful she could be! 

When she came out of the vault 
there was a funny little smile on 
her lips. She put the paper in the 
drawer and began to arrange the 
cylinders. “Rush” was taken out 
of all on the front row, and the cyl- 
inders were deposited on the “shav- 
ing” table where Robert would be 
sure to get them when he began his 
morning task of shaving the dicta- 
tion off—making the _ cylinders 
ready for use again. Again Judy 
smiled the funny little smile when 
she saw the shaving machine con- 
verting Walter’s brief into piles of 
wax shavings. 

Next morning Abrams called the 
Great Mogul. The Great Mogul 
sought Judy. Together they went 
over all the cylinders standing there 
on her desk to be _ transcribed. 
There were none there dictated by 
Walter Dodge. Then they searched 
Walter’s desk. 

Another morning found Walter 
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in the Great Mogul’s office, bewil- 
dered, but making no excuse, other 
than—‘“I must have put them on 
the shaving table by mistake.” He 
knew he put them on Judy’s desk. 
Remembered the way her lashes 
dropped down to hide the too 
bright love-light in her eyes when 
he had said good-by. Something 
had happened and Judy didn’t— 
Judy didn’t—he couldn’t ever quite 
complete that sentence. He would 
have banked on Judy’s marching in 
to the Great Mogul and admitting 
—whatever it had been that had 
happened. While he sat listening 
to the Great Mogul’s tirade Judy 
came in with some finished work. 
She looked right at him as one 
would glance at a perfect stranger. 
His lips parted, his eyes brightened, 
then all life died. She had turned 
and gone her way. 

“... can’t be trusted to take care 
of important work,” the Great Mo- 
gul shouted wrathfully, “why what 
Gisac” 

“None,” snapped Walter Dodge. 
“I'll give you my resignation in 
writing. Sorry.” 

The Great Mogul’s volcanic force 
subsided suddenly. Here was 
something that wasn’t all on the 
surface. He’d watch that lad. 

The lad packed his belongings 
and hung about as long as he could, 
but Judy did not come near him. 
Once he started to call her on the 
phone, then he thought better of 
it. “Silly,” he thought, “to think a 
popular girl like that would fall for 
a plodder like me. Oh, well!” He 
let it go at that and quitted the law 
office of Parr, Parr, and all the rest. 

Judy stayed on for a few weeks. 
Then one day she quitted Parr, 
Parr, and all the rest. She had a 
more desirable position, shorter 
hours—no overtime. No, more 
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money was no inducement. She 
had been overworking. The Great 
Mogul nodded. She did look over- 
worked. Sick, in fact. He made a 
mental note to see that her succes- 
sor was not imposed upon. 

Judy’s going was celebrated in 
the Stenographic Department, but 
not for long. The successor was a 
good worker, and a better fighter. 

The new surroundings failed to 
check the nagging of Judy’s con- 
science. She changed her rooming 
house. That didn’t help. She took 
up a course at the University and 
studied all her leisure hours. 
That didn’t help. Her heart grew 
heavier with the nagging of her 
conscience. Even work failed to 
shut Walter out. Instead of black 
letters popping up and down, down 
and up, she saw the face of Walter 
that day in the Great Mogul’s office 
—wretched eyes begging her to say 
something. She had learned from 
the chatter of the secretaries that 
he had opened an office and was do- 
ing well. Miss Page did his work 
when he had overtime work. She 
had found that chatter torture, but 
now in the new office she longed for 
it. 

One bleak day she heard the new 
employer discussing Walter with 
the Great Mogul over the phone— 
asking if he could recommend the 
young attorney to take care of some 
extra work; and from her employ- 
er’s part of the conversation she 
knew the Great Mogul had advised 
against it. 

She couldn’t stand any more. 
That noon she went to the Great 
Mogul and made an honest confes- 
sion for the good of her conscience. 
The heart could fend for itself. 

The Great Mogul was speechless. 
Could hardly believe he heard 


aright. 
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“What was 
asked, frowning. 

Judy sighed. It had been hard 
enough to tell it once. She couldn’t 
go through it all again. 

“He made love to me so that I 
would give his work preference,” 
she condensed the tale. “When I 
found it out—I ditched the Abrams 
brief.” She was too wretched to 
care what the Mogul would think 
of her. 

The story almost choked the Mo- 


that again?” he 


gul. He took a terrible fit of cough- 
ing—with his face averted, of 
course. 


“You did have too much work,” 
he said gently after he got straight- 
ened up. “We have two dictaphone 
operators now. Will want another 
unless one of the ‘secretaries’ de- 
cides to take it up. Want to come 
back?” 

“No,” Judy shook her head. 
“You see I'd have no self-respect, 
eg 

“I wouldn’t feel too bad about 
it,” said the Great Mogul. “You 
merely struck back. Who told you 
about it, did you say?” 

“I overheard Miss Page telling 
the others.” 

“Humph!” The Great Mogul 
screwed his face up and squinted 
his eyes. “Wait here a minute. I 
have to see about something. Be 
back in a little while.” 

The Great Mogul was gone a long 
time but Judy didn’t know it. She 
was thinking of other days. When 
he came back he seemed pleased 
about something. “Yes,” he said, 
“if I had a fellow in my office that 
made love to a nice girl to get his 
work done, I’d fire him for that 
quicker than anything else.” 

“I’m afraid I haven’t helped Wal- 
ter much,” Judy sighed another 
sigh. “You see he was ambitious 

















and he couldn’t get his work done, 
and the machine was forced upon 
him, and...” 

The door opened quietly behind 
her. 

“Oh, come in,” the Great Mogul 
said cheerily. Judy didn’t look up. 
She was running her finger about 
in the gaping mouth of the lion that 
constituted the arm of her chair. 
The Mogul slipped out, grinning 
boyishly. Judy didn’t know Wal- 
ter was there till he lifted her out 
of the chair and held her so close 
to his heart that she couldn’t 
breathe. ° 

“Judy, Judy,” he scolded lov- 
ingly. 

Then he switched the latch on the 
Great Mogul’s door, and with her 
close in his arms told her that he 
missed his train that day; that he 
had called every number he could 
think of and could not locate her; 
that while he was eating his dinner 
Miss Page came in and seated her- 
self at his table. They chatted, and 
he paid her check. 

“But,” she said—Judy told Wal- 
ter the things Miss Page had said, 
and Walter said thing not compli- 
mentary to Miss Page. 

“I’m surprised you could believe 
her, Judy,” he said. 
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Judy just snuggled closer. She 
had nothing to say for herself. 

“But you were so honest you had 
to come and make a confession to 
the Great Mogul—good old Mogul! 
He was like a wild thing, bellowing 
over the phone—I thought he’d 
wreck it; but, when I finally got 
him and squared myself, he was 
BRP ice’ 

“You mean he called you on the 
phone?” Judy was amazed. “He 
went out and called from the booth, 
and then...” 

“He told me to get right over here 
or he’d have me disbarred. I came 
so fast I trampled the people in the 
street that got in my way.” 

“And I always thought he was 
not human!” Judy leaned a tired, 
bewildered head against Walter’s 
shoulder. This thing she had done 
had taken all her strength. It 
wasn’t easy making such a confes- 
sion. 

“He’s going to take me into the 
firm! Think of that! The great- 
est law firm in the city! And you 
and I are going to be married—right 
off. No more waiting. Kiss me 
and smile, Judy. I haven’t seen 
that dimple for a long, long time.” 

It was her master’s voice. Judy 
obeyed. 
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By Cart HoLuipay 


OW that Congress has decreed 
that “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” shall be our national anthem 
it might be well for us to take a 
musical inventory of ourselves—to 
discover just what our stock on 
hand consists of in the way of truly 
native songs of the people. “Let me 
make a nation’s songs, and I care 
not who makes her laws.” So said 
some wise man—wise because he 
knew that righteousness comes 
from within and not from without, 
and that whatever leads the heart 
aright grants strength to a people. 
Until recently we Americans have 
not been a decidedly musical folk. 
Our struggle with an unconquered 
continent has hitherto left us but 
little time for the cultivation of the 
arts, and what we have in popular 
music has too often been borrowed 
from other peoples. We may, how- 
ever, boast of a few lyrics that have 
sung themselves, not only into our 
own souls, but into the souls of all 
races. Do we know these gems as 
we should, and do we know their 
origin at all? 

During the weary days of the 
American Revolution our best songs 
were undoubtedly written in blood 
on the snows of Valley Forge. Yet, 
in the midst of the horrors of war 
those patriots still found some heart 
for the charms of music. The most 
popular air of that period was of 
course, “Yankee Doodle”—which, 
after all, is not an American tune 
at all. The melody is more than a 
thousand years old, and was first 
heard as a chant in the churches of 
Italy as far back as the eighth cen- 





tury. Have some one play it slowly 
on the piano, or, better still, on a 
pipe-organ, and see for yourself its 
genuine intrinsic dignity. 

But “Yankee Doodle” was too 
good a tune to remain within the 
church walls. Out into the sunny 
vineyards of Southern Europe it 
wandered, where the peasants soon 
devised homely words for it. Up the 
western coast it crept, into Spain, 
into France, into Holland, where the 
Dutch harvesters, as they gathered 
around the gurgling jugs of free 
buttermilk, sang the old melody to 
lines beginning “Yanker didee 
doodle down.” What did it all 
mean? Well, “yanker” was an old 
Dutch word for “Johnny” and was 
also associated with the Holland 
term “janker” meaning a _ loud- 
mouthed howler, while “doodle” 
was from an old Frisian word 
meaning a dull fellow or “dumb- 
bell” mentally. Moreover, those 
Dutch found in the sound of 
“Yanker didee doodle down” a 
funny resemblance to the sound of 
the buttermilk flowing from the 
jug. 

By 1650 “Yankee Doodle” was a 
popular household ballad through- 
out England, and every nurse girl 
sang to the baby: 


“Lucy Locket lost her pocket; 
Kitty Fisher found it. 

Nothing in it, nothing on it, 
But the binding round it.” 


Then the days of the Common- 
wealth, and Oliver Cromwell, with 
one bedraggled feather in his little 
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round hat, rode down on a small 
Kentish pony from Canterbury to 
London to become ruler. Of course, 
all the Cavalier wags saw some- 
thing ridiculous in him, and 
“Yankee Doodle” was the tune for 


“Yankee Doodle came to town 
Upon a Kentish pony; 

Stuck a feather in his cap 
And called him macaroni.” 


And what was “macaroni”? 
Well, all the young dudes of the 
day were dressing in such tight 
clothes of the Italian style that they 
looked as thin and as brittle as 
sticks of spaghetti; hence the name. 

And now the melody reached 
America. The red-coats, as_ the 
British soldiers were dubbed, took 
delight in standing before the Bos- 
ton meeting-houses on Sunday and 
bawling this tune to words apply- 
ing with undoubted emphasis to the 
preachers or other leading citizens; 
while the British bands in America 
played it everywhere and at all 
times. 

In 1775 Dr. Richard Shuckburg, 
an English army surgeon, highly 
amused at the American rustics 
who came into Boston to see the 
soldiers and cannons, wrote the 
Stanzas that have long been so 
famous throughout the United 
States. An examination of the 
words of “Yankee Doodle” will eas- 
ily reveal that the whole thing is a 
satire aimed at our colonial “green- 
ness.” But what a boomerang the 
composition turned out to be! On 
the road to the Battle of Lexington 
the British band boastfully played 
it; but some of them lived to hear 
it rendered in a sadly different 
style. For the Americans quickly 
caught up the air, now known as 
the “Lexington March,” and many 


a time, as the worn-out invaders 
straggled back to camp under a 
rain of Yankee shot, they heard 
from behind every wall and tree 
the Yankees gaily whistling the 
melody. 

Indeed, it is declared that Corn- 
wallis himself, after such a retreat, 
once declared, “I hope to God that 
I'll never hear that — tune again!” 
But he survived to hear it in a 
still more bitter hour; for, as he 
marched away after the surrender 
at Yorktown, the Yankee band 
struck up the air, and he and his 
men trudged away vainly trying 
not to keep step to it. Once more 
the British heard it. In 1814, at 
the Treaty of Ghent, a banquet was 
given the American representatives, 
and the bandmaster, in his desire 
to present something distinctly 
American, consulted Henry Clay, 
who called his Negro servant and 
bade him whistle the old melody. 
That night the English heard the 
tune blared with might and main. 
It is a far cry from ninth-century 
Italy to twentieth-century America; 
but a good song lives for ever. 

“Hail Columbia,” another favor- 
ite of early days, was written in 
1798 by Joseph Hopkinson, the 
finest harpsichord player in Ameri- 
ca in his era, and the author of our 
first popular song-books. Now, this 
melody, long called the “President’s 
March,” a real American composi- 
tion, sounds a trifle bombastic in 
our times; but in those old days, 
when the entire nation was aroused 
to patriotic frenzy, the tune and 
the words exactly suited the spirit 
of the times, and when first sung at 
a benefit play at Philadelphia the 
listeners shouted themselves hoarse 
over it. 

How many an audience has tried 
to sing the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
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ner”? Because of the height and 
depth of its range of notes the tune 
has about lost its place as a “sing- 
able” melody, but when a brass 
band renders it what American 
heart does not beat faster? Its au- 
thor, Francis Scott Key, a Balti- 
more lawyer, gained lasting fame 
through the undoubted accident of 
its writing. In 1814, just before the 
bombardment of Fort McHenry, he 
went on board a British ship to ob- 
tain the release of a friend, and re- 
mained so long that the officers 
considered it unsafe for him to 
leave the vessel in the gathering 
gloom. All night he was under deck 
listening to the roar of battle, and 
then, when permitted to come up 
on board at daybreak, he saw above 
the drifting smoke—the nation’s 
flag! Seizing an old envelope, he 
quickly wrote the lines beginning: 
“Oh! say, can you see by the dawn’s 
early light.” Some facetious for- 
eigner has declared that it might 
instantly be known as American 
because it starts with, “Oh, say”! 
The tune, a gallant old English 
drinking song, “Anacreon in Heav- 
en,” has doubtless had a large part 
in keeping the song alive. 
“America,” the so-called national 
hymn, written in 1832, has been in 
recent years the cause of much just 
complaint on the score that it does 
not represent the whole of America. 
Some American joker has main- 
tained that we might as well sing: 


“New England, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of Boston beans, 
Of thee I sing!” 


For who but the Pilgrim Fathers 
figure in this anthem? Further- 
more, six other nations use the same 
melody for some one of their own 
national hymns. However, for lack 
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of a better, we still sing it, and 
our thanks are due for the words 
to the Reverend Samuel Smith, a 
Harvard graduate of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes’s famous class of °29, 
and a Baptist preacher of whom 
Holmes wrote in “The Boys”: 


“And there’s a nice youngster of 
excellent pith, 
Fate tried to conceal him by nam- 
ing him Smith; 
But he shouted a song for the 
brave and the free— 
Just read on his medal, ‘My Coun- 
try of thee.’” 


And what may be said of our na- 
tion’s songs just before the gigan- 
tic conflict between the States? It 
was a time of artistic groping. 
Hawthorne, Bryant, Lowell, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, and many another 
writer were earnestly endeavoring 
to express and interpret American 
life and ideals and thus lay the 
foundations for future great litera- 
ture. It would seem, however, that 
a few far humbler, almost forgotten 
poets came nearer to the true fiber 
of Americanism. And chief, per- 
haps, among these lowly creators of 
national melodies was the Negro 
slave of the South. 

The black man is undoubtedly 
the best natural musician the world 
has ever known. Music is to him 
no mere fad, no mere amusement, 
but an intrinsic part of life itself. 
Nor does this Ethiopian trait neces- 
sarily die under culture. To-day 
at least one of the greatest of all 
English-speaking composers is a 
British Negro, Coleridge-Taylor. 
To discuss adequately the black 
man’s contribution to American 
song would consume many pages; 
suffice to say that some future time 
will see a master genius seize upon 
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these weird plantation spirituals, 
such as “Roll, Jordan, Roll,” and 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” and 
create from them compositions that 
all the world will delight to recog- 
nize as purely American. 

At least one “before the War” 
composer saw the intrinsic value of 
these lyrics of the soil, and, imitat- 
ing them, wrote melodies that have 
made every hearthstone more hap- 
py- That man was Stephen Foster 
(1826-1864), author of “Swanee 
River,” “Old Kentucky Home,” 
“Old Black Joe,” “Uncle Ned,” 
and “Massas’s in the Cold, Cold 
Ground.” One hundred and twen- 
ty-five of such popular songs he 
composed, and every one of them 
gained fame; he was the most pro- 
lific, with the exception of our con- 
temporary Berlin, of all American 
song-writers. 

Born at Pittsburgh, he graduated 
at Jefferson College, and was a 
clerk in a Cincinnati store when he 
scored his first success, shortly be- 
fore 1850, with “Open Thy Lattice, 
Love,” “Uncle Ned,” and “O Susan- 
nah,” From that time forth until 
his death in his thirty-eighth year 
he gave his days to making songs of 
and for the people. 

That his simple airs with har- 
monies seldom going beyond the 
three chief chords, satisfied the 
emotional needs of the American 
people is evidenced by the enor- 
mous sale of the lyrics. Before 
Foster’s death almost a_ million 
copies of “Swanee River” had been 
sold, and millions of copies have 
since been issued. 

And yet Foster passed out a poor 
man, a forlorn figure, forsaken by 
his wife because of his drinking, 
and finally suffering a tragic death 
in a shabby. rooming-house, the 
American Hotel, in New York City. 
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Recovering from a drinking spell, 
he arose in the night to get some 
water, and fell in such a manner 
that the pitcher in his hands broke 
and severed one of his arteries. All 
night he lay, dazed and helpless, on 
the floor, and when found the next 
morning was beyond all help. 
He died three days later, January 
13th, in a charity hospital, and his 
body was saved from the potter’s 
field only by its being discovered 
accidentally in the New York 
morgue by old-time friends. At 
his grave a band appropriately 
played the “Old Folks at Home.” 

If ever a man wrote by sudden 
inspiration Foster was that man. 
Sitting one morning on a porch at 
a plantation near Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, watching the Negroes work- 
ing in the nearby fields, he com- 
posed within a few minutes both 
the words and the music of “Old 
Kentucky Home.” He had been 
known to hurry into a store or a 
saloon, seize a piece of paper, and 
jot down a song that had suddenly 
come to him. He delighted in rid- 
ing on top of the old-time Broad- 
way stages and composing his lyrics 
amidst the din of the street. He 
composed “Swanee River” without 
knowing what river or what local- 
ity he was singing about. Having 
practically finished the song, he 
searched in vain for a river with the 
proper number of syllables to fit the 
notes. At length he went into a 
friend’s office and explained the 
difficulty, and he and the friend 
looked through an atlas until they 
finally located the tiny, obscure 
Florida stream now famous wher- 
ever songs are sung. 

Poor Foster was, in a way, a man 
out of his environment. As Elson 
has said in his History of American 
Music, “he should have lived the 
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dreamy, lazy life of the Southern 
plantation, of which he has given us 
such graphic pictures. Foster’s is 
the most pathetic story in Ameri- 
can music, the tale of a tortured and 
troubled career, extinguished in 
misery.” 

The question as to the source of 
the popularity of his songs has often 
arisen. It would seem that the 
cause of their huge success lies in 
the simple fact that they touch 
those phases of everyday life that 
everyone has experienced, and are 
presented in a melodious, melan- 
choly, slightly sentimental form 
which, without flourishes or frills, 
seems eminently simple and sin- 
cere. 

We still hear the “Old Oaken 
Bucket,” although the doctors have 
long contended that the original 
subject is a most unhygienic con- 
traption. Samuel Woodworth, a 
Massachusetts and New York edi- 
tor, wrote it in 1835, and is said to 
have been inspired to do so by the 
remark of a friend over a bottle of 
wine, “This is good, but it doesn’t 
taste like the water from the old 
oaken bucket down on the farm.” 
The tune is an ancient Irish one, 
and undoubtedly adds much to the 
sentiment of the words. 

Beside many a farm-house door, 
after the children have sung this 
well beloved melody, some one 
starts again with “Ben Bolt.” 
Thomas Dunne English, a Philadel- 
phia physician, wrote it about 1845 
and thus saved himself from obliv- 
ion; for there is something in its 
pathetic recognition of the passing 
_ of the old order of things that will 
long appeal to the human heart. 

While the children thus sing at 
dusk, big brother off at college, 
sits on the dormitory steps and 


croons: 
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“Stars of the summer night 
Far in yon azure deep, 
Hide, hide your golden light; 
She sleeps, 
My lady sleeps, 
Sleeps.” 


Longfellow wrote it in his unsuc- 
cessful drama, The Spanish Stu- 
dent, published in Graham’s Maga- 
zine, Philadelphia, in 1842. It is by 
far the best thing in the play. “The 
Bridge,” by the same poet, was writ- 
ten late one October night in 1845 
and immortalizes the old wooden 
bridge that once crossed the Charles 
River near Harvard University. 
Scores of melodies have been com- 
posed for it; but the one most often 
heard and the one likely to live 
longest was composed by a Miss 
Lindsay. 

“Home, Sweet Home”—that lyric 
has literally sung itself into the 
heart of the ages. There is said to 
be no civilized nation that does not 
know this composition. The words 
were linked into their undying 
form by the American playwright, 
John Howard Payne, and were set 
to a Sicilian folk-song by Sir Henry 
Bishop in 1823. One day at an auc- 
tion Charles Kemble bought a batch 
of Payne’s dramas, and among them 
was “Clari, the Maid of Milan.” In 
that play was the poem. Kemble 
saw the possibilities of the little 
lyric; Bishop put it to music; and 
Charles Kean’s sister-in-law, Miss 
Tree, sang it at the Covent Garden 
Theater in London. One hundred 
thousand copies were sold in less 
than a month. And what became 
of Payne? Well, he died, a poverty- 
stricken consul, at Tunis, Africa, in 
1852, and lay in a neglected grave 
in that distant land until an Amer- 
ican millionaire honored himself 
and his country by bringing the 
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body to Washington, where it now 
rests. 

When we come to our Civil War 
period we discover a few—a very 
few—good battle-songs. One that 
was exceedingly popular about the 
campfires, but seldom heard in our 
day—“The Sword of Bunker Hill” 
—was written in 1861 by a Ken- 
tuckian, William Wallace, then 
practicing law in New York City. 
The author frankly hoped that the 
ballad might play some humble 
part in arousing throughout the 
South a greater desire for national 
union. It failed to affect the South- 
erner, but it steeled the heart of 
many a Northern fighter. 

John Brown’s body has now been 
moldering in the grave more than 
three score and ten years; but, if 
we are to believe the famous war 
lyric, his soul goes marching on. 
Strangely enough, this tune, sung 
so fervently by the invaders of the 
South, saw its birth as a Southern 
camp-meeting hymn. Gradually it 
worked its way northward until by 
1861 it was fairly well known 
throughout the nation. 

It gained its really vast popular- 
ity, however, through a practical 
joke. There was in the Twelfth 
Massachusetts Regiment at Fort 
Warren an irritable and ridiculous 
Scotchman named John Brown. A 
wag among the soldiers made up 
some stanzas about hanging him to 
a sour-apple tree and sang them to 
the familiar air—to the great joy 
of all except the aforesaid Scotch- 
man. Then suddenly the words 
took on a deeper meaning; for the 
soul of old John Brown of Osawa- 
tomie was indeed marching on; and 
the Union soldiers trudged away to 
the Southland, singing the ballad as 
they went. Well might they; for it 
is one of the finest marching tunes 
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in all the world of music. It 
cheered Kitchener’s troops in the 
Sudan; it was heard on the battle- 
fields of South Africa; it resounded 
in many a camp of the World War. 
It is not generally known that 
this lyric, starting as a camp-meet- 
ing song, at length became the 
cause of one of our few really clas- 
sic hymns, the “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” In 1861 Julia Ward 
Howe, standing in the streets of 
Washington, heard the passing 
troops singing “John Brown’s body 
lies a-moldering in the grave,” and 
James Freeman Clarke, standing 
beside her, remarked, “Mrs. Howe, 
you ought to write some better 
words for that tune.” “I will try,” 
replied the famous woman, and the 
result was those lines of infinite 
dignity and faith beginning, 


“Mine eyes have seen the glory of 
the coming of the Lord.” 


“The Battle Cry of Freedom,” by 
George Root of Massachusetts, was 
published by his Chicago music 
house in 1861, and was first ren- 
dered at a mass-meeting in New 
York City. The same composer and 
the same publishing firm brought 
forth another popular camp song, 
“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys 
Are Marching,” while the same 
company issued Henry Clay Work’s 
stirring “Marching Through 
Georgia.” 

All such songs present the glory 
and the chivalry of war; but there 
is a darker side that sometimes 
shows itself in musical expression. 
Walter Kittredge of New Hampshire 
was drafted into the Union army in 
1862, and while waiting to march 
southward wrote the words and 
music of “Tenting on the Old Camp- 
Ground.” 
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“We're tenting to-night on the old 
camp-ground, 
Give us a song to cheer 
Our weary hearts, a song of home. 
And friends we love so dear. 


“We've been fighting to-day on the 
old camp-ground. 
Many are lying near; 
Some are dead and some are dy- 
ing, 
Many are in tears.” 


The South was unfortunate in 
having fewer war lyrists than the 
North. “Dixie,” the most popular 
of Confederate airs, was composed 
by a Northern minstrel singer and 
clog-dancer, Daniel Emmett of 
Ohio. He wrote it, he himself said, 
one Sunday afternoon in 1859, and 
sang it to an enthusiastic audience 
at a performance the next after- 
noon. It was first heard in the 
South in a New Orleans theater just 
before the outbreak of war, and 
from there it spread to every camp- 
fire in the Confederate army. The 
“Bonnie Blue Flag,” another South- 
ern favorite, was also not written 
by a Southerner, but by a little, red- 
headed Scotchman, Henry McCarty, 
of New York, who first sent the song 
to his sister to sing on the New Or- 
leans variety stage, and then, find- 
ing it such a success, came himself 
to rouse Southern enthusiasm by 
his lively rendition of it. 

“Maryland, My Maryland”—here 
is something decidedly worth while. 
The words have all the precision, 
fire, and passionate appeal of the 
true war-lyric, while the music it- 
self has stood the test of centuries. 
James Ryder Randall wrote the 
lines. In April, 1861, while he was 
Professor of English Literature at 
Poydras College, Pointe Coupée, 
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Louisiana, he read in the New Or- 
leans Delta that the Union troops 
had been fired upon in his native 
city, Baltimore. That night a great 
storm arose; he had a wild dream; 
he could no longer sleep. Sudden- 
ly the opening lines of the poem 
came like an inspiration. He arose 
and in a few minutes had written 
the entire song. The next morning, 
after reading it to one of his classes, 
he sent it to the Delta. 

Now, in distant Baltimore two 
sisters, Hetty and Jenny Carey, 
seeking some new music with which 
to entertain their Conferederate 
friends, came across the verses in 
a newspaper, and set them to the 
ancient college melody, “Lauriger 
Horatius,” long known among the 
Germans as “Tannenbaum.” The 
tune and the sentiment flamed the 
hearts of the listeners; a great 
crowd gathered outside and took up 
the chorus. Shortly afterwards at 
Beauregard’s camp these same 
ladies were serenaded by the Wash- 
ington Artillery of New Orleans, 
and when the soldiers were asked 
what they wished in return, some 
one shouted, “Let us hear a wom- 
an’s voice!” One of the sisters 
stepped forward and sang the new 
war-song. Time after time it was 
repeated; the soldiers took it up; its 
fame was assured. 


“The despot’s heel is on thy shore, 
Maryland! 

His torch is at thy temple door, 
Maryland! 

Avenge the patriotic gore 

That flecked the streets of Balti- 

more, 

And be the battle-queen of yore, 

Maryland, my Maryland!” 


How many of the humbler lyrics 
must be omitted—“Juanita,” “Sil- 
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ver Threads among the Gold,” 
“Last Night the Nightingale Woke 
Me,” “Little Brown Jug,” “Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginny,” “My Bonnie 
Lies Over the Ocean,” “Lorena.” 
Lowly such songs may be; but one 
should call to mind the fact that 
most of the greater symphonies of 
European masters are based upon 
the folk-songs of their native land. 
How odd that we “democratic” 
Americans are so dreadfully afraid 
of anything that smacks of the soil! 
Dvorak declared that our folk- 
music is among the most wonder- 
ful in the world, and he urged his 
pupils to turn to these songs of the 
people as a basis for high creative 
work. Robert Franz, one of the 
master song-writers, wrote of Amer- 
ica: “In this country they have 
looked quite condescendingly upon 
these small forms, taking a silly 
notion that these forms arise only 
incidentally in music. Yet the song- 
form is really one of the chief foun- 
dations of our art.” 

Now, no matter how the musical 
dilettante may rave, the common 
folk are going to have music of 
some sort. If they can’t have the 
good, they will accept trash. Six 
hundred thousand copies of Charles 
Harris’s “After the Ball” were sold; 
three hundred and fifty thousand 
of Paul Dusser’s “On the Banks of 
the Wabash,” five hundred thou- 
sand of the same author’s “Just 
Tell Them That You Saw Me,” three 
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hundred thousand of Bradstreet 
and Carter’s “She Was Bred in Old 
Kentucky,” and two hundred and 
fifty thousand of Evans and Shield’s 
“Good Old Summer Time”; while 
of De Koven’s “Promise Me,” a 
much higher type of composition, 
more than one million copies have 
been issued. 

L. Wolfe Gilbert received more 
than fifteen thousand dollars in 
royalties for the hour he spent in 
writing “Waiting for the Robert E. 
Lee.” It would be difficult to cal- 
culate just what vast sum Irving 
Berlin has gained through his com- 
position of musical “hits.” It is 
safe to say that the figures now go 
into the millions. His “Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band,” sold eight hundred 
thousand copies in London alone, 
while France, Germany, and Aus- 
tralia each ordered two hundred 
thousand copies of the piece. 

The world is music-minded; but 
the people want heart-music, not 
mind-music. The composer who 
can give the common folk emotion 
expressed in worthy musical form 
deserves—and receives—the bless- 
ing, financial and otherwise, of the 
nations. Let not the super-sensi- 
tive critic sneer too hastily at these 
efforts of the less notable compos- 
ers to speak what is in the heart of 
the ordinary people; for from these 
simpler creations future masters 
may indeed mold far nobler works 
of art. 














THE PROTESTING CHURCH 


By Joun K. RYAN 


HESTERTON must have noticed 
that great anomaly. Some- 
where in his hundred or more books 
the modern master of paradox must 
make mention of the sixteenth cen- 
tury error whereby the new religion 
was called Protestant. The name 
does not fit the religion fashioned 
by Luther and Calvin and their fel- 
lows, and to apply it to their work 
is a misnomer. By right of fact and 
meaning, the title “Protestant” 
should have been added in the six- 
teenth century to the other titles of 
the Catholic Church, for it was the 
Catholic Church that was then pro- 
testing, struggling, refusing to ac- 
cept and to compromise. In those 
perilous days the Church would not 
change its principles, would not 
adapt itself to an alien spirit, would 
not compromise with those who 
could in a measure dictate to it, 
would not accept their terms. In a 
word, the sixteenth century saw the 
Church arousing itself to fulfill its 
perennial duty of protest against 
the arrogant and self-confident de- 
mands of the time-spirit. 

What were the protests that the 
Church raised in the sixteenth cen- 
tury? One was against an individ- 
ualism that expressed itself theo- 
retically in the principle of private 
interpretation and practically in all 
the hundreds of strange sects and 
private creeds that swarmed in 
those days. Another was against 


the state absolutism that even then 
strove for the destruction of indi- 
vidual rights and attempted to dic- 
tate the religious beliefs of every 
citizen. 


One was against the intel- 





lectual pride that was so quickly to 
fall into the dust of skepticism. 
Another was against the anti-intel- 
lectualism, the voluntarism, that 
called itself justification by faith 
alone. One protest was against an 
extravagant subjectivism that made 
motive and opinion the sole source 
of morality. Another was against 
the objectivism that called custom 
and fact the standard of what is 
good and right. One was against a 
false and undisciplined mysticism. 
Another was against a coarse and 
vicious naturalism. One was 
against an attempt to destroy the 
priesthood. Another was against 
an attempt to make the priesthood 
universal. In a word, the story of 
the Church during its passion in the 
sixteenth century is one that shows 
the Church always as essentially 
protestant. It is shown, that is, as 
protesting against and refusing to 
accept those novelties and aberra- 
tions of doctrine or practice—each 
one of them an exaggeration of 
something already existent in the 
Church—that held or strove for sin- 
gle domination over the minds of 
whole nations. 

If the Church protested so stren- 
uously against these dominant facts 
and theories in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, its practice in the modern 
world is not different. To-day it 
still shows itself in the act of pro- 
test against extremes of doctrine 
that dominate or seek to dominate 
the minds and lives of men. If it 
protested during the days of the 
Reformation against a nationalism 
that was merely nascent, it to-day 
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protests against and grapples with 
a nationalism that is mature, vigor- 
ous and destructively triumphant. 
If it struggled then with powerful 
advocates of political absolutism, it 
to-day is seen at grips with men and 
governments far better equipped 
and even more determined to real- 
ize the idea of the all-inclusive state. 
Four centuries ago the Church was 
protesting against the revival of an 
ancient paganism. To-day it pro- 
tests against a paganism that is not 
a mere revival but a spontaneous 
and natural growth, endowed with 
all the strength and tenacity of life 
that come from nature. 

The analogies and paradoxes of 
protest continue. In our time the 
Church protests against a wanton 
and irresponsible naturalism, but it 
also denounces what is against na- 
ture. To-day, as in the past, the 
Church raises its voice against a 
widespread and modish anti-intel- 
lectualism. It rebukes an almost 
universal refusal to accept the de- 
liverances of reason, while rebuk- 
ing almost at the same moment the 
dogmatism of modern rationalism. 
So also it protests in the name of 
reason against the blind authorita- 
rianism that, accepts as final the 
ipse dixit of the philosopher and 
scientist, and protests in the name 
of experience against a sterile a 
priorism that offers an illusory es- 
cape from hard and stubborn facts. 
So also it protests equally in the 
name of liberty against those who 
would enslave all men and against 
those who would make every man a 
law unto himself. Is there need to 
give further instances, to mention 
such protests as the Church utters 
when an assault is made upon hu- 
man life itself, when it is prevented, 
debased, abused, enslaved or de- 
stroyed? Or when lives are held in 
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such esteem that they will not be 
expended or sacrificed even to the 
end of gaining Life? 

Not only the Church remains the 
same.‘ To-day, as in the sixteenth 
century, the Church has within its 
ranks those who do not fully under- 
stand or heed its protests. The 
very real pressure that the spirit of 
a time can exert is for many men 
and women an urgent motive to give 
assent to the ideas and practices 
that dominate in the world about 
them. It is a sign of life and vigor 
to be among the first to accept and 
advocate what is new and daring, 
especially if it show signs of perma- 
nence and success. Yet it seems 
that to such things the Church is 
always in opposition. In the face 
of this, doubt and questionings 
arise in many a mind. Why must 
what is new, popular, expedient, 
successful even to the point of tri- 
umph, be for these very facts 
frowned down, warned against and 
condemned? Why must the Church 
always raise its voice in censure, in 
refusal and prohibition? Why 
must it force issues that could be 
passed over, invite quarrels that 
could be avoided? Why must the 
Church be always in opposition, al- 
ways fighting lost or losing battles? 
Why does not the Church allow men 
to be one thing or another: to fol- 
low the dictates of faith alone or of 
kind nature; to be mystics or ra- 
tionalists; subjectivists or objectiv- 
ists; free or under the law? Yet in 
no matter what direction men move 
with a consistent mind and single 
will, the Church is always ready to 
protest and condemn, to order an 
about face. Then, if men pursue 
the opposing line of thought or ac- 
tion, there is another protest and 
condemnation. Here seems to 
stand a glaring and galling contra- 
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diction. It seems all the more so 
to those who know that the Church 
has itself already gone to greater 
extremes in these several opposing 
orders of thought and conduct. 
Here, they think, are contradictions 
that must not be praised and can- 
not be defended or explained. 

From this conflict two questions 
emerge. The first is this: How can 
the Church condemn as dangerous 
and extreme the point reached by 
the world in a certain line of 
thought or conduct, when the 
Church itself has already gone to 
greater extremes in the same direc- 
tion? To make the question 
specific, how can the Church con- 
demn rationalism, for instance, 
while showing itself as the supreme 
champion of reason and making 
claims for reason that no rational- 
ist will accept? In answering this 
question one may prescind from 
distinctions and _ discussions of 
terms, reduce the problem to its 
simplest elements and consider it 
from a purely objective standpoint. 
In doing so, the solution of this 
seeming contradiction lies in the 
fact that man is by nature finite, 
and therefore imperfect, limited, 
conditioned. Man’s nature, his will 
and intellect, his abilities to con- 
ceive and accomplish, all are flawed 
and blunted, limited and condi- 
tioned. Likewise limited and con- 
ditioned are the sphere of all his 
efforts and the results of all his ef- 
forts. 

Given these facts, what follows, if 
one of man’s powers is allowed to 
exert itself unchecked, is inevitable 
disaster. The sphere of action for 
that power (reason may be retained 
as typical and convenient) is lim- 
ited in extent, bounded and con- 
fined. In such a province, reason 
must have all or nothing. If it is 
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to realize its proposals, if it is to ar- 
rive at its last triumphant conclu- 
sions, it must dominate its province 
with a domination that is absolute 
and exclusive. Like the priest of 
Nemi, it can grasp and hold its 
place only by killing every rival. In 
its realm, vast yet not unlimited, it 
can brook no opposition. Revela- 
tion, intuition, authority, mysti- 
cism, feeling and emotion, for these 
there is no place under the dictator- 
ship of the purely rational. Their 
virtue is drawn out from them, and 
wraith-like they are banished from 
the world of men. Reason is to be 
supreme, and to attain its suprem- 
acy it must follow a policy of rule 
or ruin. That such an extremist 
policy is dangerous is not difficult 
to see. Under it no full and har- 
monious development is possible, 
and it must be condemned from 
purely natural motives. Nothing in 
excess was the great maxim of the 
most natural of all philosophers. 
Only too well could the Greeks sec 
that to push any principle to its 
logical conclusion, or to follow any 
line of conduct to its inevitable end, 
was to force everything else out of 
the field. Against the extremists 
and their extremes, each of which 
is striving for absolute and ex- 
clusive dominion, protests must 
be raised. These protests come 
from the Church as well as from 
nature. 

A second question, more pro- 
found and more difficult to answer, 
is proposed. How can the Church 
contain within itself not one or 
some but all of these extremes 
against which it protests in the nat- 
ural order? The Church calmly ad- 
vocates a rationalism that goes far- 
ther than any natural rationalism 
ever dares to go. At the same time 
it sponsors a mysticism that far 
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outstrips any natural mysticism. It 
objects to determinism, and yet it 
commands obedience to laws that 
are absolutely inexorable and that 
hold for eternity as well as for time. 
It warns those who do not heed the 
necessary character of these laws, 
and yet it claims that man is en- 
dowed with so complete a freedom 
that he can make a choice that will 
last forever. Here for a certainty 
are antinomies that cannot easily 
be dismissed. 

The resolution of these antin- 
omies is the converse of the an- 
swer to the earlier question. Man, 
of himself, cannot bear the extremes 
to which he would go and against 
which both natural thought and su- 
pernatural Church have raised their 
protests. He cannot endure these 
extremes because he is by nature 
limited, conditioned and imperfect. 
Conversely, in the Church the ex- 
tremest of extremes must have their 
place. They must exist at once 
and in harmony, for the reason 
that the Church is by nature a di- 
vine institution. Being divine, it is 
perfect, unconditioned, absolute and 
infinite in its possession of truth. 
To describe it, use may be made of 
St. John Damascene’s profound de- 
scription of God as “the illimitable 
ocean of being.” By analogy, the 
Church of God may be called the 
illimitable ocean of truth. It is a 
vast sea of truth, not limited, 
bounded and confined by cliffs and 
shores. Extending illimitably in all 
directions, it contains all extremes, 
all seeming opposites. Its truth is 
thus a harmony of all apparent 
contradictions, because it is infinite 
and because in it each particular 
truth can bear an infinite growth. 
In it no truth, no matter how far 
and how high may be its develop- 
ment, can be overlord. No truth 
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can displace, subject, imprison or 
destroy another, because here there 
is no confinement, no conditions, no 
limitation. Here is the union of all 
antinomies, the synthesis of all 
theses and all antitheses. It is both 
Heraclitean and Eleatic: the last be- 
cause in it all truth abides forever; 
the first because its truth is infinite- 
ly dynamic, continually in develop- 
ment. 

It is this Heraclitean, or dynamic, 
character of Catholic truth that is 
least understood and least appreci- 
ated to-day. As far as their inter- 
pretation of Catholic doctrine is 
concerned, too many both within 
and outside the Church are inclined 
to be Eleatics, seeing only the static, 
unchanging aspect of the Church’s 
teaching. They forget that the 
Church remains unchanged because 
it is ever changing, that it persists 
because it moves and lives. The 
Eleatic not only thinks of Catholic 
truth as an inert body of doctrine; 
he thinks also that the human mind 
has grasped once and for all the 
totality of Catholic truth, has ex- 
hausted all its possibilities for de- 
velopment and expression. Cath- 
olic theology and the philosophy 
called Catholic are regarded as havy- 
ing been brought long ago to com- 
pletion and perfection and given 
their final and definitive expression. 
They are thought of as cast into a 
system that must of necessity be 
possessed of a cast-iron consistency. 
To those who hold to such opin- 
ions, and they are many, it comes 
as a shock to see the apparent con- 
tradictions in the Church’s thought 
and action. In one age it seems to 
urge what it protested against in 
another; in one century it seems to 
check what it fostered in another. 
It is even charged that the Church 
revives what the world has dis- 
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carded, anticipates what the world 
is not yet ready for, but never holds 
fast to exactly the same position 
with the consistency that should be 
expected from an_ unchanging 
Church. 

To think of Catholic truth only 
in this Eleatic way is to be strange- 
ly blind to its real nature. The 
Church’s protests against’ the 
world’s extremes in this view lose 
all true meaning and become mere- 
ly warning signals given by an in- 
stitution ancient and deeply expe- 
rienced in the trials and dangers 
that beset men and nations, but yet 
only a natural institution. More 
than that, the Eleatic cannot see the 
Church as the illimitable ocean of 
truth, the depths of which contain 
riches of meaning that we have yet 
to uncover. Still worse, the Eleatic 
idea leads to inertia and to the atro- 
phy of powers of thought and ac- 
tion that inertia inevitably brings 
on. Implicitly, the Eleatic idea 
makes out Catholic truth to be 
something limited and imperfect, 
something that can be contained in 
all its actuality and all its possibil- 
ities in finite minds. Implicitly, it 
says that Catholic truth has noth- 
ing further to contribute to the 
world, that it cannot bring any new 
light from eternity and infinity to 
bear upon the problems of time and 
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space. Implicitly, at times almost 
explicitly, it says that the theolo- 
gians and philosophers of earlier 
centuries—Augustine, Aquinas, 
Scotus, Suarez—exhausted all the 
depths of meaning in the illimitable 
ocean of truth, and that we may 
never expect another like them. 
Implicitly, it falls into the error of 
those who think that truth of any 
sort is a handicap to free specula- 
tion, that certitude is a chain pre- 
venting advance, rather than a 
means to progress. To all those 
whose minds are dominated solely 
by the Eleatic idea, the protesting 
Church is a perennial enigma and 
a perpetual refutation. 

Within the womb of time many 
men and many events lie hidden. 
Sometime in the ages to come will 
be born a Chinese Augustine and a 
Negro Aquinas. To-day, centuries 
before their coming, we can barely 
glimpse the character of the Church 
as the illimitable ocean of truth. 
We can barely see the first, faint 
meaning of the Church’s protests 
against extremes that are only rela- 
tively and temporally such. We 
can barely express the paradox of 
the Church’s own union and syn- 
thesis of all extremes. Upon our 
memory the Negro Aquinas and the 
Chinese Augustine may put the 
form of contempt called pity. 














THE DRAMA 


By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


I. HISTORY 


SPANISH philosopher has just 

remarked that the reason that 
most of us are so nonplused by the 
present is that so few of us know 
anything about the past. History 
books are heavy with potential wis- 
dom but to learn by the experience 
of others is something which only 
the wisest—which means the most 
humble—of us often achieve. The 
fashion for biography is degenerat- 
ing into gossip and fiction. The 
Screen is the ideal medium for 
graphic history though so far its 
services have been haphazard and 
only occasionally valuable. No one 
who ever saw the Italian film of 
Hannibal with his elephants on the 
Alps or the Birth of a Nation or The 
Covered Wagon will ever forget 
those particular periods. On the 
stage, history too often becomes 
ponderous. Events overshadow the 
actors and in the theater it must al- 
ways be personality that counts. 
Miss Cornelia Otis Skinner has 
grasped this truth and is originat- 
ing an exciting form of one man 
drama that is history too. 

In six scenes she contrives to pre- 
sent not only an animated biogra- 
phy of The Empress Eugénie, but 
a very fair impression of Napoleon 
and the Second Empire. One sees 
the beautiful Countess just before 
her marriage; at one of the famous 
houseparties at Compiégne; during 
her Regency; seeking to escape aft- 
er the defeat at Sedan; accepting 
the condolences of Queen Victoria 
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after the death of the Prince Impe- 
rial, and just before her own death 
in Paris. It is cleverly arranged 
that she is always speaking English 
and her accent changes from a 
Spanish and French one to the in- 
flections which she acquired after 
her long life in England. Her per- 
sonal ambition also changes, for am- 
bition for the dynasty and her pride 
so hurt by the Emperor takes ref- 
uge in her son. But after the kind- 
ly hand of Time has smoothed the 
wrinkles from her memories her 
devotion reverts to Napoleon II. as 
well as Napoleon III. The little old 
lady who lives in her dreams and 
walks again in the gardens of the 
Tuileries is the kindest obituary to 
the Bonapartes. 

It is a curious fact that Miss 
Skinner, so successful in Eugénie 
and The Wives of Henry VIII. is an 
utter failure in her modern mono- 
logues. She is not to be feared as a 
rival to Ruth Draper. Miss Skin- 
ner is an excellent actress but she 
is no mimic. They are two very 
different ideas, calling upon two 
different forms of art. The actress 
realizes some distinct character; she 
expresses to her audiences a per- 
sonality, but a mimic—of the cali- 
ber of Miss Draper—senses and ex- 
presses not one particular person 
but a whole type. She mingles with 
this, like the cartoonist, the satire 
underlying—not just this one—but 
all such situations; her tragedy— 
such as the Emigrant Mother—be- 
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comes a part of the whole human 
tragedy. That is where Miss Dra- 
per’s exceptional genius lies. She 
is the cartoonist, columnist, philos- 
opher all in one. She could show 
us an Imperial parvenue, she could 
show us a jealous wife, a grief- 
stricken woman, but Miss Draper’s 
Eugénie might not be as distinctly 
Eugénie de Montijo as Miss Skin- 
ner’s. 

Meanwhile, if Miss Skinner will 
forego her other monologues which 
are essentially banal, she has some- 
thing to give in these vignettes of 
history that are unique and inter- 
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esting. Like Raquel Meller, Miss 
Skinner has a sense for costumes 
and how to wear them. Much of 
the pleasure that she gives is visual. 
She is not yet able to people the en- 
tire stage with different people as 
Miss Draper manages to do so un- 
cannily, but any woman who can 
put across the footlights in half an 
hour, the gist of a whole historical 
drama, has made a contribution. 
The Empress, who was clever 
enough to engage the great actress 
Rachel to teach her imperial poses 
and gestures, would have appreci- 
ated this charming portrait. 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE 


MUSIC IN THE Arr.—It was a lin- 
net on the branch outside old Dr. 
Lessing’s window that suggested 
the song that causes all the excite- 
ment in this altogether charming 
“Musical Adventure.” “If that lin- 
net hadn’t sung that morning,” says 
the Professor, “why none of ail of 
this would have happened.” But 
the linnet did sing and the Choral 
Society of Edendorf so admires the 
Professor’s ditty that he decides to 
join the Choral Society on their an- 
nual excursion to Munich so that 
he may visit his old school friend, 
the great music publisher, Weber. 
The pretty daughter Sieglinde and 
Karl the school teacher must of 
course come, too, to sing the linnet’s 
song to Herr Weber and, as this is 
a great adventure, they arrive just 
as Bruno Mahler, the famous com- 
poser, has had a more explosive bat- 
tle than ever before with Frieda, the 
equally famous prima donna. In 
their mutual wrath, Bruno and 
Frieda seek mutual consolation 
with Sieglinde and Karl. There is 
a delicious scene when the four of 
them meet at the Zoo. Frieda an- 


nounces that she is leaving for 
Dresden which means that her part 
in Bruno’s play must be filled and 
then, according to the rules of ro- 
mance, Sieglinde is chosen as the 
star. 

But as Messrs. Kern and Ham- 
merstein know something about the 
real stage on which romance is not 
supreme, they have an ending 
which delights one because it is true 
to the rules of life. And it is be- 
cause they have contrived to com- 
bine reality with romance that their 
opera is so deliciously fresh and 
amusing. Their humors arise from 
no ponderous insertions of a “fun- 
ny man,” but spring gaily out of 
the human contacts they create. 
There is superlative comedy in the 
scene when Bruno and Frieda run 
through Bruno’s opera for Dr. Les- 
sing’s benefit and Bruno ends up on 
top of the grand piano, and there is 
much amusement in the Choral So- 
ciety’s meeting. There is an excel- 
lent bit in Frieda’s dressing room 
when the dresser tries to change 
Frieda’s slippers in the midst of her 
duet with Bruno and the unfortu- 
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nate maid gets caught between them 
in an ecstatic finale. Slezak as the 
ingenuous Karl never overacts but 
loses no opportunity for comedy. 
As Bruno and the temperamental 
Frieda, Tullio Carminati and Nat- 
alie Hall are triumphant. Dr. Les- 
sing is no other than the Shean who 
was once linked with Gallagher, 
and no less a singer than Reinald 
Werrenrath takes the part of the 
itinerant Bird Seller who acts as 
personal Greek Chorus to the ro- 
mance of Karl and Sieglinde. 

One of the most delightful and 
unusual features about Music in the 
Air is that the music always seems 
to be entirely spontaneous. Mr. 
Werrenrath sings his way over the 
mountains without reverting to 
prose and the most important songs 
sing themselves out of the text. 
Weber’s stenographer has one of the 
prettiest, which she sings to herself 
as she arranges his desk, while the 
catchy “Im Egern auf dem Tegern 
See” is revived at a supper party by 
the once beautiful diva whom Web- 
er and Lessing worshiped as boys. 
There is thus the catch of lost youth 
in their chorus. It is that same gen- 
tle mingling of sentiment and fun 
that lends Music in the Air such 
charm. Really the next best thing 
to a holiday in Bavaria is to be re- 
minded of her snow mountains, 
high pastures, painted houses, kind- 
ly peasants, wayside shrines, glow- 
ing music and strong frothy beer. 

N.B. With pride we would like 
to add that a female producer— 
Peggy Fears (Mrs. Blumenthal)— 
is responsible for this most enjoy- 
able entertainment of the winter.— 
At the Alvin Theater. 


LiLiom.—Miss Le Gallienne has 
compensated her public for her 
year’s absence by this inspired re- 
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vival. It is hard to believe that 
twelve years have passed and that 
she and Mr. Schildkraut are twelve 
years older than when they first 
played Liliom for the Theater 
Guild in 35th Street. Even then it 
was no new play for it opened its 
career as a failure in Budapest in 
1908. Time sifts dramatic merits 
very swiftly. A quarter of a cen- 
tury is an honorable age for cur- 
rent drama but Liliom carries its 
years bravely for though periods 
change their fashions, the soil re- 
mains constant. Liliom is really of 
the soil for Budapest is a very small 
city and Julie comes of good peas- 
ant stock. A “liliom” is Hungarian 
slang for a “roughneck” which is 
just what this Liliom is. 

There are very few better opening 
scenes in dramatic literature than 
when Liliom meets Julie and Marie 
on the park bench and appears to 
Julie as the hero of all romance. 
Loyal Julie never wavers even when 
he proves himself a selfish vagabond 
—even when he strikes her. She 
knows that under all the stupid, 
brutal conceit there is real stuff in 
Liliom. It was really all on account 
of his love for Julie and his pride 
in the child she was to bear him 
that he listened to “The Sparrow” 
and joined him in the robbery that 
ended so fatally. Only God and 
Julie knew the true Liliom. Be- 
cause she knew so much, Julie 
could never marry the faithful car- 
penter, and because of His wise jus- 
tice, God gave Liliom another 
chance to do his one good deed aft- 
er fifteen years of Purgatory. But 
even fifteen years of purifying fire 
hasn’t been enough to purge Liliom 
of impatience and before he knows 
what he is doing he has slapped the 
lovely girl into which his baby has 
grown. That was because she 
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wouldn’t give the poor beggar, her 
Mother had fed, the opportunity to 
do his good deed. 


“ ‘Mother,’ cried the girl, ‘he hit 
me—but it didn’t hurt—’ 

“Julie looks at him for the first 
time and is stunned. ‘In the name 
of Our Lord, who are you?’ and 
Liliom, with no conceit left, says, 
‘A poor tired beggar who came a 
long way. I took your bread and 
soup and I struck your child. Are 
you angry?’ Julie shakes her head. 
‘Is it really possible for some one 
to hit you hard like that and not 
hurt?’ repeats the girl. 

“It is possible, dear,’ says Julie, 
‘for some one to beat you and beat 
you and beat you—and not hurt you 
at all.’” 


The Heavenly Policemen have 
led Liliom off and the rest is in 
God’s Hands. 

Have Julie’s love and prayers 
saved Liliom or must he wait an- 
other fifteen years? Is it enough 
for him to have learned of humil- 
ity and patience? Who can tell? 
Besides Julie’s patient love, the fine- 
ness of the play, to us, consists in 
the little touches that redeem t* 
wicked Liliom. One understand 
how God Who sees all things, ca. 
still have some love for us sinful 
men. One has to “give it” to Liliom 
when he sets his hat at his favorite 
angle, lights a cigarette and walks 
bravely into the waiting flames. 

Schildkraut has lost none of his 
old verve and Miss Le Gallienne is 
even better than before. One misses 
the strident vitality of Helen West- 
ley as Mrs. Muskat but Walter Beck 
as The Sparrow and Miss de Neer- 
gaard as Marie are superb. There 
is no other play on Broadway that 
is so full of color and excitement, 
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tragedy and comedy, imagination 
and romance as Liliom. It is as 
compact and unique and unforget- 
table as that little star that Liliom 
snitched on the way down from 
Heaven to give to his little girl. 


Dear JANE.—Whatever Liliom is, 
Jane isn’t. It was probably Eliza- 
beth Barrett’s triumphal progress 
that suggested a similar tribute to 
Jane but Jane Austen lived and 
loved on quite another plane. Al- 
though the pictures of Jane’s Eng- 
land, the Pump Room at Bath and 
a County Ballroom with some gay 
square dances, are more than 
charming, it is very difficult to be 
as interested in Jane’s beaux as are 
her family. Were it all set to music 
it might be more lively but as drama 
it is very somnolent. Miss Hutch- 
inson’s continuous vivacity is rath- 
er wearing and when she runs away 
from the eligible castle of her eligi- 
ble suitor so that she can write 
more novels, one congratulates her 
public but wastes no sympathy on 
her forsaken bridegroom. Miss de 
Neergaard’s pretty milliner and 
Mary Mitford as a child in specta- 
cles and pigtails are the best mo- 
ments of the evening.—At the Civic 
Repertory. 


Firesirp.—Unlike most other 
dramas, Firebird becomes most in- 
teresting as it ends. Of course 
there is never an end—a real end— 
to any story so long as life goes on, 
but curtains are usually timed to 
fall during an interval of apparent 
calm or lull, whereas this curtain 
intervenes just at the most breath- 
less moment. There is something 
radically wrong in the conception 
of the theme for it starts out as a 
rather impersonal melodrama and 
closes on the intimate note of a 
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mother and daughter at odds. Al- 
though there is a suggestion of this 
situation in the prologue, so many 
people go up and down the stairs of 
that apartment house in Budapest 
and so many different leads are of- 
fered that the main theme is easily 
overlooked. The interest becomes 
focused on the handsome actor, 
hectored for his autographs, and on 
Her Excellency, Mme. Lovasdy, for 
whom the handsome actor has a 
hopeless passion. As Her Excel- 
lency is Miss Judith Anderson one 
naturally knows she is to be the 
center of the play and as her hus- 
band is Henry Stephenson, one also 
surmises quite correctly that he 
will play a prominent part. Be- 
tween them they sustain the inter- 
est in the police inquiry in Act I., 
and in Act II. the real situation be- 
gins to develop. But it is actually 
not till the final moments of Act III. 
that the theme becomes clear. 
Pirandello has a way of writing 
his plays backward but he always 
manages to announce his main idea 
in Act I. Mr. Zilahy, the Hungarian 
playwright, had the choice of a mys- 
tery or a problem play and has cho- 
sen to combine them. The result is 
two acts of each, and each half ex- 
cellent in itself though forming an 
imperfect whole. As Firebird is 
produced and directed by Gilbert 
Miller every detail is perfection. 
There is the same satisfaction in 
watching such a well-mannered pro- 
duction as of sitting down to dine 
in Delmonico’s once upon a time. 
The Budapest interior; the apart- 
ment house hall; the suave breed- 
ing and force of Mr. Stephenson; 
the tensity of Miss Anderson, so 
deftly concealed, and all the minor 
character bits are so many units of 
enjoyment. It is not Mr. Miller’s 
nor his actors’ fault that the play, 
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though always interesting, is not 
quite up to their standard.—At the 
Empire. 


AutuMN Crocus.—This Tyrolean 
idyl brings to us as “The Gentle- 
man in Gay Braces” that same 
Francis Lederer who was the mat- 
inee idol of London. Mr. Lederer is 
a Czech with very curly hair, an in- 
fectious laugh and vitality enough 
to keep the scenery rocking. In 
fact at one point his gaiety threat- 
ened to cause the downfall of the 
Alps. The green mountain side on 
which he sat with the little School 
Teacher shuddered under _ the 
stride of his spiked shoes and the 
pine trees tottered. Only the pur- 
ple crocus at his side seemed un- 
fearful of his vigor. Mr. Lederer 
is the animated proprietor of the 
Red Hart Inn, a very delightful hos- 
telry with plenty of baths and 
flowers and mountainous views. As 
it is near the end of the season his 
guests only include a rather boister- 
ous young English couple who be- 
lieve in Free Love and are experi- 
menting with Trial Marriage; a 
well married German family in full 
climbing regalia and a_ British 
clergyman with his maiden sister. 

This provides the comedy, and 
sentiment appears with the School 
Teachers, as the younger one when 
her spectacles are removed turns 
out to be the heroine. She is as 
suddenly and completely won over 
by the amusing Herr Steiner, the 
Innkeeper, as he is by her. She 
blossoms again like the autumn 
crocus when he makes love to her 
on the moonlit balcony and admits 
her emotion when she meets him at 
sunrise on the Alp. He seems so 
naive and honest that it comes as a 
shock to all of us to find he has a 
wife. He says he thought such 
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things made very little difference to 
the English, and the playwright evi- 
dently agrees with him. Fanny has 
few qualms about Frau Steiner and 
the little girl but when her friend 
suggests that Fanny too might have 
a child, she loses heart. Fanny 
jumps on the departing bus and 
leaves Herr Steiner to his moun- 
tains. 

Were Herr Steiner a more ad- 
mirable hero the sentiment would 
be sounder. But he persuades an 
honest girl to become his mistress 
on his way to Mass, which he at- 
tends with his wife and daughter, 
and seems to feel no Pharisee. 
Minna Phillips as the Vicar’s sister 
really carries off the honors of pure 
comedy and the German couple fit 
their costumes. True to British 
tradition, there is music after din- 
ner when Steiner plays the harp and 
his guests warble rather feebly. 
Mr. Lederer has a great deal of as- 
surance and a pleasant humor but 
his naiveté seems more ingenius 
than ingenuous.—At the Morosco. 


Tue DuBarry.—lIn the category 
of royal favorites, DuBarry was in 
the lower ranks; one would regret 
the title were it a better operetta. 
Although a prima donna from the 
Metropolitan sings the title rdéle, 
not even the rich cadences of Miss 
Grace Moore’s voice can conceal the 
banalities of the score. Her songs 
are much more suggestive of the 
Blue Danube than the eighteenth 
century. It is evidently Paris via 
Berlin as everything in the produc- 
tion smacks of avoirdupois—hu- 
mor, music, costumes and scenery, 
which is of the standard opera vari- 
ety. The perennial naughty old 


Marquis and the quaintly awkward 
soubrette are inserted for comic re- 
lief while five more Marquis’ join 
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the first old Marquis in the usual 
chorus about the ladies, the refrain 
dealing this time with “paint and 
pantalettes”—with marked empha- 
sis on the latter. 

The libretto follows the career of 
Jeanne, the pretty midinette from 
the dressmaker’s shop to a poet’s 
garret. She does squander the 
poet’s money on red slippers in- 
stead of bread but she doesn’t de- 
serve to be put on the street. How- 
ever, the Comte DuBarry comes to 
the rescue and it is as Mme. la Com- 
tesse that she is invited to sup at 
Versailles with the King. We leave 
her in the sunshine of kingly smiles 
with all shadow of the guillotine 
far away. The last scene in the 
gardens of the Palais Luciennes is 
by far the most effective although 
the ballet with chaste white doves 
seems a little inappropriate to the 
general theme. There is one most 
objectionable picture of a certain 
establishment in Paris which is as 
ugly as it is suggestive. Like the 
original, this DuBarry exhibits the 
license but little of the beauty of 
eighteenth century France. It is al- 
ways a pleasure, however, to listen 
to Miss Moore sing.—At the George 
M. Cohan. 


THE SHAKESPEARE THEATER.—A 
brave venture has appeared near 
Central Park where once Al Jolson’s 
name was blazoned. With ushers 
in gay red Tudor livery and a large- 
ly expectant auditorium, a reper- 
tory of Shakespearean plays are be- 
ing given by an enthusiastic com- 
pany. It is certainly something 
much needed in our city and the 
sponsors are not only to be thanked 
but should be encouraged. A dol- 
lar is the limit for a seat which can 
be had for as little as a quarter and 
it certainly is worth more than that 
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to refresh one’s ears with the music 
of the lines. Ian Maclaren, Percival 
Vivian and Lilian Kemble Cooper 
are in the cast. 

So far, The Merchant of Venice, 
Twelfth Night, Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, As You Like It and Much 
Ado About Nothing have been given 
and Julius Cxsar, Hamlet and Ro- 
meo and Juliet will be added this 
month. An extra matinee is given 
on Friday afternoons at four o’clock 
each week for school children. Be- 
tween the acts, musicians in cos- 
tume add an amusing little inter- 
lude. The scenery and costumes 
are in excellent taste. There is 
only one way to raise the produc- 
tions to the highest standard and 
that is to give them your support. 
Will you?—Shakespeare Theater. 


WALK A LITTLE FaAster.—There 
is no doubt that Miss Beatrice Lillie 
walked off with the honors of the 
evening. Clark and McCullough 
were close behind—but they were 
behind. Some of the fault of that 
lay with the directors of the revue 
as the sketches did not always show 
off the bespectacled Mr. Clark to 
his snappy but boisterous best. In 
the Moscow Merry Go Round, how- 
ever, he was a Dictator who han- 
dled summary execution with nim- 
ble dexterity. When he and Lady 
Peel were permitted free rein to- 
gether they brought down laughs 
like rain. In Frisco Fanny, Miss 
Lillie, in a blonde wig, and Clark, 
as a gold miner, did some clever if 
not too elegant pantomime, but 
their real triumph was a take-off 
of Ramara Geva and Clifton Webb, 
where movement and poses were a 
triumph of caricature. On her own, 
Miss Lillie also did a very neat im- 
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personation of a crooner while her 
Kangaroo ditty with Chevalier’s 
best accent was a delight. On her 
first entrance, arrayed in sailor hat 
and buttoned shoes with pompa- 
dour and pigtail as a college girl of 
the nineties, she made the affec- 
tionate audience rock with merri- 
ment and applause before she said 
a line. 

It is not much fun to follow close 
upon the Lillie numbers for the 
public insists on noisy argument for 
several minutes about the encore 
she will never give. But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, if everything and every- 
body else were eliminated from the 
revue except the leading comedians 
and the chorus, it would be a richer 
show. There is a monotonous rou- 
tine of syncopated duet, tap danc- 
ing and refrain that never varies 
and the music is much of a kind. 
The backgrounds, however, have 
grace and the dances arranged by 
Albertina Rasch are gay and charm- 
ing. The Marionette number with 
the different colored ribbons filling 
the stage with rainbow lights is one 
of the happiest effects of the sea- 
son. There is not a single waltz in 
Walk a Little Faster but on the 
other hand there isn’t a joke about 
hard times. It is eminently mod- 
ern—perhaps a little too much so 
as it closes on a round oath from 
Lady Peel.—At the St. James. 


THE Map Hopes.—A rather mad 
little trifle by Romney Brent which 
is amusing, attractive and entirely 
proper. Miss Violet Kemble Cooper 
looks very beautiful as the extrava- 
gant Mrs. Hope and provides the 
comedy, assisted by Jane Wyatt, 
Rex O’Malley, John Halloran and 
Harry Ellerbe.—At the Broadhurst. 
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1. February, 1932 


Or THEE I Sinc.—The depression 
caused by the present status of 
American politics may be mitigat- 
ed if not dispersed by a visit to this 
delicious travesty on Presidential 
campaigns and elections. Victor 
Moore as Vice President Throttle- 
bottom will long live in the annals 
of our stage. But tickets must be 
bought in advance for Gershwin and 
Kaufman still rise superior to hard 
times.—At the 46th Street Theater. 


2. June 


ANOTHER LANGuUAGE.—To us this 
remains the best American play on 
Broadway. It is sincere, emotional 
drama with excellent comedy and 
careful characterization. The cast 
is exceptionally good and endow the 
Hallams with the authenticity that 
so endears them to their public. 
By all means take your “in-laws” to 
see it!—At the Booth. 


3. November 


CRIMINAL AT LarGe.—The best 
melodrama that has come our way 
for years. Edgar Wallace this time 
spins us a mystery that no one 
guesses and that is only divulged in 
the last five minutes. Emlyn Wil- 
liams as the eccentric young Lord 
Lebanon, Alexandra Carlisle as 
Lady Lebanon and William Harri- 
gan as the Inspector give perform- 
ances that raise the production to a 
place of importance. Also Kath- 
arine Wilson and Guthrie McClintic 
have set a standard for thrills de 
luxe.—At the Belasco. 


WHEN Lapies MEET.—Once again 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


John Golden and Rachel Crothers 
have scored a success. Three mat- 
inees a week fail to accommodate 
the audiences, mostly feminine— 
who flock to see this triangular 
comedy. It may be an old plot but 
as life isn’t always original that 
doesn’t matter for the characters of 
the two women are real and Miss 
Crothers’ philosophy is _ sound. 
Frieda Inescourt, Selena Royle and 
Spring Byington are all clever and 
highly decorative in their rédles.— 
At the Royale. 


Success Story.—The Group The- 
ater with the Adlers in the lead, 
present this depressing drama of a 
Communist office boy who, inflamed 
by success, renounces his ideals, 
ousts his employer, steals his mis- 
tress and jilts his faithful fiancée, 
Sarah. Sol Ginsberg, though well 
conceived and very well portrayed, 
is not attractive and one rather 
sympathizes with Sarah when she 
shoots him.—At the Marine Elliott. 


Fiy1nG Cotors.—Though Charles 
Butterworth is a_ disappointing 
comedian, Clifton Webb can still 
dance smartly. His sketches are 
rather grim in their humor and the 
settings by Bel Geddes are heavy, 
but some of the sketches like “Bon 
Voyage” invite laughter, and fortu- 
nately there is almost no vulgarity, 
although a mixed white and mulat- 
to chorus does not attract us per- 
sonally.—At the Imperial. 


4. December 


THE LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN.— 
France at last has sent us a really 
amusing comedy. Very neatly 
adapted by Sidney Howard who 
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has transferred the scene to Massa- 
chusetts, it satirizes with genial 
keenness the profit to be made out 
of the posthumous fame of a poor 
young artist who died of malnutri- 
tion and also the corrosive influ- 
ence of sudden fortune upon the 
Haggett family. Little did the Hag- 
getts guess that they were shelter- 
ing genius in the person of Christo- 
pher Bean, and great is the doctor’s 
horror when after the art world dis- 
covers the value of Bean’s paintings, 
Haggett finds that they have used 
one on their chicken house to patch 
the ceiling. Walter Connolly as the 
country doctor and Pauline Lord as 
the family servant, Abby, who was 
kind to poor Bean, give two of the 
most delightful performances of 
any season. We recommend Chris- 
topher Bean to all discerning peo- 
ple.—At the Henry Miller. 


DINNER AT E1Gut.—This spectac- 
ular drama by George Kaufman and 
Edna Ferber tells eight different 
stories which range from the trag- 
edy of an ex-movie actor to the 
comedy of a smart hostess who has 
set her heart on entertaining the 
British peerage. Mrs. Jordan’s tele- 
phone binds the whole together, for 
it is her household and the lives of 
her guests that we follow. Dinner 
at Eight has no scene as disagree- 
able as the one in Grand Hotel, nei- 
ther has it any character as appeal- 
ing as Kringelein though Conway 
Tearle as the old screen star, 
Constance Collier as the antique 
stage beauty and Margaret Dale as 
the poor relation are excellent. 
Dinner at Eight gives a fair but not 
too pleasant picture of New York 
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and has all of Mr. Kaufman’s usual 
vitality —At the Music Bor. 
| 
MADEMOISELLE. — Another com- 
edy from the French, not so orig- 
inal or charming as Christopher 
Bean but very well acted by Grace 
George as the Governess who yearns 
for maternity and Alice Brady and 
A. E. Mathews as the giddy parents 
of poor little Christine who gets in- 
to so much trouble and who is so 
sincerely played by Peggy Conklin. 
The plot of Mademoiselle seems 
rather fitter for a tragedy but it is 
carried off with so much lightness 
that it manages to be really amus- 
ing.—At the Playhouse. 


DANGEROUS CoRNER.—A very in- 
teresting drama by the author of 
The Good Companions which shows 
what happens when we probe too 
deeply into the lives of others. 
Probably most people haven’t quite 
so many ugly corners in their past 
as the dinner guests assembled in 
the play, but it is a challenge and a 
provocative one on the value of pre- 
serving some illusions. The theme 
is very cleverly developed and the 
cast are very capable.—At the Avon. 


THE ABBEY THEATER IRISH PLay- 
ERS.—It is with cheers that we an- 
nounce the return of this inimitable 
company in their rich repertoire of 
Irish plays. The music of Synge’s 
so-called prose can only be rendered 
by Irish voices and the humor of 
Irish playwrights must be inter- 
preted by Irish actors and New 
York at the moment is the happier 
for the wit and the wisdom that 
may be heard at The Martin Beck. 











The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE Faitu. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





A FAMOUS MEDIEVAL BRIDGE 


E principal attraction of Bide- 

ford, in North Devon,—the lit- 
tle town on the banks of the Tor- 
ridge, at the point where it broad- 
ens out into the Atlantic,—is its 
unique bridge, built by Catholics in 
medieval times. This famous struc- 
ture is 250 yards long, and is split 
up into 24 Gothic arches, no two of 
which are of the same span. Ac- 
cording to the ancient records, “the 
building of this bridge was due to 
divine revelation or inspiration. 
The inhabitants, observing the great 
danger of passing the ford, because 
of the rapidity of the tide, and the 
roughness of the water, and lament- 
ing the fact that at times numbers 
of their fellow townsmen had been 
drowned to the great loss and grief 
of their dear ones, made a few at- 
tempts, at divers times and places, 
to build a bridge, but could find no 
firm foundation to set it on. At 
length, one Richard Gornard, priest 
of the place, was admonished by a 
vision to lay the foundation of a 
bridge near a rock, which should be 
rolled from the higher grounds 
upon the Strand. The Bishop 








granted indulgences and issued li- 
cences to collect benevolences from 
the faithful within the diocese, 
which occasioned multitudes to of- 
fer money cheerfully. The greater 
personages allowed a certain num- 
ber of workmen and some land to- 
wards it; the common people gave 
—some a week’s, others a month’s 
work in their own persons, all vie- 
ing, according to their ability, to 
further so charitable and beneficial 
an undertaking. All which, in 
short, had so good an effect, that 
the work was not only in time com- 
pleted, but there were and are lands 
settled for keeping it in constant 
and perfect repair.” 

Such was the religious enterprise 
and public spirit of the Catholic an- 
cestors of present-day Bidefordians! 

The town has been, in years past, 
visited by a number of Americans 
of repute, solely for its historical 
associations. An American divine 
repaired to this Devonian center 
some years ago for the purpose of 
authenticating Kingsley’s statement, 
in his Westward Ho! that the first 
Christian Red Indian was baptized 
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in the Church at Bideford. He 
found it recorded in the old register 
as follows: 


“ANO DNI 1588 CHRISTENYNGE RALEIGH, 
A WYNGANDITORAN, XXVIJ DAY OF 
MARCH.” 


Sir Walter Raleigh had brought 
the Indian with him to Bideford 
from one of his voyages to Virginia, 
and given him his own name. 
Wynganditoran is the locality from 
which he came. The old Virginian 
fort was built by settlers from Bide- 
ford. 

The Royal Hotel, Bideford, dat- 
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ing as far back as 1688, was former- 
ly the residence of a merchant 
prince, and was the first place 
where tobacco from America was 
deposited in England. The mag- 
nificent oak staircase and suite of 
rooms still remain, and in the oak 
room, Charles Kingsley wrote a 
portion of Westward Ho! The prin- 
cipal feature of this room, however, 
is the beautiful ceiling, some hun- 
dreds of years old, which is one of 
the finest specimens of Italian 
handicraft. 
GIOVANNI SERPENTELLI. 





SAINTS IN PROTESTANT ENGLAND 


T has been said that Protestantism 
is the backbone of modern Eng- 
land—I fancy that there are some 
Englishmen who would like to give 
it an even greater significance in the 
body politic. Well, I am an Eng- 
lishman myself; but I enjoy suffi- 
cient of an historical background 
to know that Catholicism has played 
quite as vital a part in the building 
up of the nation—a part more vital, 
indeed, since it concerned itself 
with foundations rather than with 
superstructure, and more enduring, 
since it appealed to the heart as 
well as to the head. And although 
extreme Protestants hate to be re- 
minded of it, Catholic feeling lies 
to this day deep in the spirit of 
every Englishman, awaiting only a 
suitable occasion to bring it to the 
surface. 

Look, for example, at the Eng- 
lishman’s saints — other, that is, 
than those remembered in his place- 
names; St. Albans, St. Ives, St. 
Neots, St. Osyth, St. Ippolytes and 
many others. 

He has mutilated them, of course 


—but still they remain. By far 
the most popular of all, St. Nich- 
olas, has become the pitiful travesty 
of everything that is dignified. He 
has become the Santa Claus of 
Christmas, impersonated by bored 
uncles for the alleged benefit of 
supercilious children, a mere aux- 
iliary postman in a red dressing 
gown and white property whiskers 
delivering parcels which everyone 
knows were delivered by the real 
postman days ago, a storekeeper’s 
advertising stunt distributing hand- 
bills and leaflets or keeping the 
crowd in order. There is no vestige 
of truth, historic or symbolic, left 
in him—he is an unconscious blas- 
phemy, just as the medieval imper- 
sonation of him by a boy attired as 
a bishop became a blasphemy and 
was suppressed. But Santa Claus, 
I repeat, remains—and will remain, 
for the man-in-the-street knows not 
his error, probably cares not that 
he celebrates a saint at all—and is 
far from realizing that he is fulfill- 
ing a need that still gnaws at his 
Protestant heart. 
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At the other end of the scale 
from St. Nicholas (who, speaking 
broadly, is the saint of the ordinary 
man, the under-dog) is St. George, 
Patron of all that is aristocratic and 
military—and Patron of England. 
Not nearly so popular as Santa 
Claus, his feast is remembered 
chiefly by the Conservative and ul- 
tra-loyal element in the country— 
and then principally, it would ap- 
pear, as an excuse for flag-wagging; 
in rural districts he is not remem- 
bered at all, except in one or two 
places where they still perform (at 
Easter) the traditional village-green 
play of St. George and the Peace 
Egg. In Wales and in Scotland, the 
feasts of St. David and St. Andrew 
are more generally celebrated 
though always with a strong nation- 
alist feeling. It seems instinctive for 
us to turn for support in our joys 
and sorrows to some one greater 
than ourselves; and in the two fun- 
damentals of our lives—our country 
and our children—we naturally in- 
voke the saints whom our fore- 
fathers revered and whom we, 
though we imagine ourselves more 
enlightened, cannot do without. 

Speaking, by way of country and 
children, of love, St. Andrew is still 
called upon occasionally by girls to 
solve the problem of their future 
husbands; but more generally it is 
St. Valentine, whose feast falls on 
February 14th, who is expected to 
perform this task. The old-fash- 
ioned “Valentines”—neatly-turned 
verses full of delicately-hinted affec- 
tion and accompanied by a posy of 
flowers—have now, of course, en- 
tirely gone out of fashion, and un- 
til a few years ago their place was 
taken, though only in poor neigh- 
borhoods, by tawdry trash full of 
suggestive nastiness. Of late, how- 
ever, I have been pleased to note a 
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healthy reaction from these vul- 
garities. Though we are no nearer 
remembering the saint, we have at 
least managed to recover a little 
self-respect. 

By naming two of its terms, 
Michaelmas (September 29th, when 
many folk still have a goose for din- 
ner) and Hilary (January 13th), 
the Law continues to recall the 
times when, on any given day, the 
saint was as important as the date; 
and by its very name, Lady Day 
(March 25th) carries us straight 
back to the Catholic era in England. 
It has often been pointed out that 
the nation balances its accounts on 
the Lady Day of the Julian Calen- 
dar, April 5th; thus, in a most 
striking instance, has tradition tri- 
umphed over more recent, and arid, 
rationalistic thought. It is worth 
mentioning, too, that a Catholic 
flavor still pervades several phrases 
connected with our weatherlore; we 
speak of St. Luke’s Summer at the 
end of September and St. Martin’s 
Summer in the early days of No- 
vember; and there are still plenty 
of people who, at the beginning of 
July, repeat, and believe, the old 
rime: 


“St. Swithin’s Day, if thou dost 
rain, 
For forty days it will remain; 
St. Swithin’s Day, if thou be fair, 
For forty days ‘twill rain ne 
mair.” 


In many parts of the country the 
feasts of saints are marked by cus- 
toms and traditional observances 
which, although completely out of 
harmony with modern life, persist 
in the face of every obstacle. Usu- 
ally, again, the saint is no longer 
borne in mind; but the day is im- 
mutable, and the custom or observ- 
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ance itself changes but little with 
the changing years. To take a few 
examples at random, some country 
districts still light the old, old bon- 
fire on St. John’s Day (June 24th) 
—the bonfire that used once upon a 
time to be either a rite of purifica- 
tion or an attempt to prolong the 
warmth and light of summer. The 
Eve of the Conversion of St. Paul 
(January 24th) is known as Paul 
Pitcher’s Day and is kept as a holi- 
day in a few of the mining districts. 
St. Andrew’s Day (November 30th) 
is set aside in one or two counties 
for the eating of Tandry Cakes. 
On the Feasts of St. Clement (No- 
vember 23d) and St. Catherine (No- 
vember 25th) children in the Mid- 
lands go from house to house sing- 
ing a song now almost unintelligi- 
ble, and demanding apples for their 
pains. And so on. 

With regard to St. Catherine, 
who, it will be recalled, was done 
to death on a wheel, it is interesting 
to note that one of the most pop- 
ular fireworks with the youngsters 
is the Catherine Wheel, which re- 
volves rapidly and emits a halo of 
sparks. While as for St. Clement, 
the old custom of Clementing was 
carried on by blacksmiths (of 
whom he was Patron) until the 
trade died out with the coming of 
automobiles. 
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A few years ago the Church of 
England removed the names of sev- 
eral saints from its Calendar, 
though some were afterwards rein- 
stated. St. Catherine was of their 
number, and so too were St. Valen- 
tine and St. Nicholas. But the 
Church did not touch St. James of 
Compostella, recalled by small boys 
with a crude erection of shells, 
weeds, and stones, and with de- 
mands to “please remember the 
grotto.” Nor was St. Leger inter- 
fered with—or St. Leodegarius, to 
give him his official title—from 
whom one of the most famous Eng- 
lish horse-races receives its name; 
nor St. Vitas, whose “dance” is 
scientifically known as Chorea. 

Detailed study of current Eng- 
lish folklore reveals a surprisingly 
large number of connections be- 
tween our Protestant people and the 
saints in whom they profess no 
more than a half-belief—the in- 
stances quoted above are but those 
that will occur to almost any edu- 
cated Englishman enjoying no spe- 
cial knowledge. I am not going to 
moralize on this topic; is it not bet- 
ter to leave facts to speak for them- 
selves? They will point out quite 
vividly enough how ever-present is 
the Catholic basis of English Prot- 
estant civilization. 

W. BRANCH JOHNSON. 
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A Sign WHICH SHALL RE 
CONTRADICTED 


THERE was bound to be a reac- 
tion from the sentimental optimism 
and trust in human nature which 
governed politics before the war, 
and this reaction has shown itself 
in the regions of philosophy, art 
and religion as in politics. Fas- 
cism saw its first success political- 
ly, and some prophesied a speedy 
return in many countries to the rule 
of one man, be he king or dictator, 
and to a society based on discipline 
and function. It seemed too to 
these that such a movement would 
be entirely in harmony with the 
Church’s ideals and that conse- 
quently the Church would be sure 
to side with this political pro- 
gramme. Time so far has not justi- 
fied their expectations. It is true 
that under Fascism the Popes have 
received their liberty and that Pius 
XI has praised some of the actions 
of the Italian government. But he 
has also been very careful to safe- 
guard his liberty to criticise, and 
there is no evidence to show that 
the. Church regards the kind of po- 
litical theory which Fascism repre- 
sents as necessarily or intrinsically 
better than any other form. Again, 
in Spain the dictatorship has failed 
and royalty is in exile, and despite 
ali the criticisms which have been 
levelled at the pre-war republican- 
ism of Italy and France, Spain has 
chosen to copy their example and to 
profit by no supposed lesson of the 
war. In France too this anti-com- 
munist, if not anti-democratic, 
movement has received a check, 


for Pope Pius XI has declared in no 
uncertain terms his condemnation 
of the Action Francaise. 

We cannot therefore make a sim- 
ple division of extreme socialism 
and Christian principles. Many of 
the aims of the more moderate so- 
cialists are, as the reigning Pope 
has affirmed, akin to those of the 
Church, and we have no clear war- 
rant for declaring that democracy 
is only half-fledged communism, as 
Russia would have us _ believe. 
With much, too, in the philosophy 
of the right the Church has sym- 
pathy, with its insistence, for ex- 
ample, on personal rights, on legal 
and social traditions, on the need 
of discipline, obedience and author- 
ity; but nevertheless with the ex- 
tremes, such as the Nazis have ad- 
vocated, it can have nothing to do. 
There are therefore no such clear- 
cut divisions as one might wish, and 
the situation is further embroiled 
by competing ambitions of nation- 
alism and internationalism. The 
treaty of Versailles used as the main 
principle for reconstruction a the- 
ory of nationalism, and so perpetu- 
ated and increased one of the chief 
sources of disturbance in the world. 
We are seeing its effect not only in 
South-Eastern Europe, but also in 
the East, and there is much evi- 
dence to show that international 
communism is fomenting these dis- 
orders and internecine struggles 
within States for its own purposes. 
Certainly these disorders are inimi- 
cal to Christianity. The Church 
has suffered persecution in Mex- 
ico, its mission work has been se- 
verely hampered in China, and the 
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scales are heavily balanced against 
it in Spain. 

In estimating, therefore, the fu- 
ture of the Catholic Church we have 
to set side by side the losses suf- 
fered already in many countries 
and formidable gathering together 
of all the revolutionary elements of 
the world under a red flag with the 
new prestige of the Church as the 
one international society capable of 
offering a consistent view of life, so- 
cial, intellectual and_ religious. 
Many of the old prejudices against 
her have faded away, and the na- 
tional and economic crises have 
forced the younger generation to 
think in different terms from their 
elders. All over the world where 
Christianity is diffused there has 
arisen a desire for Christian unity. 
The Protestant bodies still hope that 
the Church may meet them half- 
way. If this means that the Cath- 
olic Church is to be asked to sur- 
render any part of the message 
committed to it by the Son of God, 
they are doomed to be disappointed, 
and unfortunately for their own 
future the Protestant Churches are 
ceasing to have any treasure to de- 
fend. Their views have become as 
relative as the sciences to which 
they have played too much court, 
and their uncertainty makes a pain- 
ful contrast with the precision of 
the Catholic Church. . . . She is the 
one institution which no one can 
confuse with another—one estab- 
lished society that is a sign of con- 
tradiction and discernment for men 
—towards which indifference is an 
attitude that is almost unknown. 
She is so many-sided that she has 
attracted every type of man, and 
because of this richness of content 
she has been beset by the most con- 
tradictory charges. By one she is 
opposed for mutilating man, and 
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attempting to reduce him to a pure 
spirit; another hates her because he 
thinks that she has corrupted Chris- 
tianity and stifled the religion of the 
spirit, and is thoroughly corporal, 
sensual, and turned to worldliness. 
On this side she is accused of neg- 
lecting the world, and on that side 
accused of having no thought ex- 
cept to make herself mistress of it. 
She is supposed to be a power work- 
ing for obscurantism and unreason, 
and by way of counterweight she is 
held to degrade faith by trying to 
make it reasonable, thus reducing 
religion to a philosophy. On the 
right are fulminations against the 
Carmelites and the Carthusians, on 
the left against the Roman nuncios 
and congregations: St. Benedict 
Labre scandalises one party, and St. 
Thomas Aquinas the other. The 
heretic blames what the positivist 
praises; progress offends the schis- — 
matics, and immutability offends 
the philosophers. The most extraor- 
dinary feature of all this is that 
while these accusations refer to con- 
crete facts, and arise out of real 
characteristics of the Catholic 
Church, she yet remains perfectly 
one in herself, and it is impossible 
to confuse her with any other. She 
is a living body, not an artificial 
conglomeration. 


—From The Life of the Church. Pt. V. 
Chapt. XIV. By permission of Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh-The Dial Press, publishers. 
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THE CHINESE LANGUAGE 


A MISSIONER in China is a lifelong 
student. When he ceases to be one, 
he may be still in China but he is 
not a missioner. There is enough 
to be learned to keep an Aristotle 
busy through an eternity. A civili- 
zation three thousand years old, 
and conditioning the lives of four 
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hundred million people, may be ex- 
pected to provide food for study. It 
does. Its history and psychology; 
its religions, customs, laws, its lan- 
guage and literature; its tendencies 
and aspirations; these, and literally 
countless other aspects and charac- 
teristics, are investigations that will 
ever invite and consume the limited 
time and effort of the most able 
missioner. Of these subjects one 
item alone will absorb the great 
bulk of his attention: it is the lan- 
guage. He is not spending his life- 
time on the dative case when he de- 
votes it to the mastery of spoken 
and written Chinese. He is ex- 
panding it on a vast subject that 
could well occupy him during twen- 
ty lives; that will be his hardest la- 
bor and his greatest pride, his irri- 
tating delight and his fascinating 
despair. 

He soon discovers that to learn 
to speak Chinese is one thing; to 
learn to speak it correctly another; 
to pronounce it properly a third. 
And when that has been done, only 
one dialect has been dealt with. In 
Kwantung Province the Cantonese 
dialect is generally used, yet in the 
small portion of the province con- 
fided to the Kongmoon Vicariate 
there are, in addition, three other 
well defined dialects, and then 
again there are a great many varia- 
tions of these. Likewise, every lit- 
tle section has certain local pecul- 
iarities of its own; there are even 
regions where the language changes 
appreciably from village to village. 
To read Chinese is again another 
feat, and one that requires the mas- 
tery of about eight thousand ideo- 
graphs for its successful accom- 
plishment. Finally there is learn- 


ing to write it; aye there’s the rub. 
To write Chinese well is the ulti- 
mate achievement of the Chinese 
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It is 


scholar, and it deserves to be. 
commonly said that no foreigner 
has ever arrived at that point, such 
is its difficulty. Actually there are 
a few gifted and unremitting men 
here and there who have topped this 
formidable summit. 

Father McShane did not learn 
Chinese quickly. He had had the 
forethought to begin the study of 
the language two years before in 
San Francisco, where he had many 
Chinese acquaintances, but the 
slight smattering acquired during 
his busy days there did not go very 
far. Then, as later and always, he 
found the language very difficult, 
and he progressed but slowly. In 
this he was like most successful 
students. Knowledge comes, but 
proficiency in Chinese delays. It 
requires the slow ripening process 
of ample and industrious time. Fa- 
ther McShane sat down to the grind. 
He was thirty-one years old. There 
is little human drudgery equal to 
the first year of Chinese language 
study. Piano scales are exciting in 
comparison. The tongue must be 
trained to form, and the ear to 
catch, the monosyllables, many of 
them strange and hard to pro- 
nounce in themselves, and again 
changing their entire meaning—in 
fact, becoming altogether different 
words—by the differentiating device 
of pitching them in different tones 
of the voice. This requires a hu- 
man phonograph in the person of a 
Chinese teacher to shout these 
sounds for hours, and a human Job 
as the learner who strains to catch 
and repeat them. It is a wearing 
system. Possibly it is not the only 
system to learn Chinese, but it is 
the only system so far discovered 
to insure even a passable pronunci- 
ation of it. In some Chinese mis- 
sions this essential shouting could 
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go on to the disturbance of nobody, 
but such is not the case in every 
locality, as can easily be imagined. 

In the lively little market town 
of Tungchen noise was not felt as 
disturbing; in fact, the missioners 
with all their shouting of tones were 
yet easily outdone by the continual 
din of the street hawkers. On the 
market days that came three in 
every ten, to bring in crowds of vil- 
lagers from miles around, the best 
efforts of the missioners were in 
comparison but as the “roaring of 
suckling doves.” What the Chinese 
would say to the rattle of an ele- 
vated train is not known but, in 
general, noise is apparently not felt 
as a difficulty by them, and least of 
all the noise of the human voice. 
Yet the Tungchen Mission was not 
without its own peculiar difficulties 
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as a language school. The most se- 
rious one was the constant inter- 
ruptions of importunate visitors; if 
pagans, to be received and enter- 
tained; if Christians, to be received 
and by them to be entertained for 
hours. In rural China time is not 
at a premium, and blessed is the 
man who can watch its hours pass 
in idle conversation with never a 
qualm. Patience is probably the 
first demand made on the mission- 
er. It is well, for it will usually be 
the last also, not to speak of the in- 
tervening. Father McShane had 
his store of this virtue. He studied 
and smiled. The days that passed 
left him always a little further ad- 
vanced in his formation as an apos- 


tle to the other sheep. 

—From James Epwarp Watsn’s Father Mc- 
Shane of Maryknoll. By permission of Lin- 
coln MacVeagh-The Dial Press, publishers. 
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Bic BUSINESS 


Very Big Business not only car- 
ries the possibility of vast disaster 
to the public at large, against 
which the public can make no pro- 
vision, it can be used to interfere 
seriously with the government of 
the country. An industry on a very 
large scale, highly organized under 
the control of one or a few (no one 
at this stage is deluded by the fic- 
tion that small shareholders and 
bondholders exercise any sort of 
effective control), can be not only 
a great asset to the Government, 
but a great menace. If either the 
politicians or the controlling in- 
dustrialists are actuated by merely 
selfish motives, the public is apt to 
suffer. With the introduction of 
trade-control by Government, the 
danger becomes greater. It may 
very well be that the sectional in- 
terests of a particular concern—to 
leave questions of “graft” out of 
view—do not coincide with what is 
best for the public. Such a serious 
issue as peace or war, for instance, 
may be decided by a powerful 
Armament Trust, made more strong 
by “Rationalization.” 

Will anyone be bold enough to 
say that there is no such influence 
brought to bear, nowadays, on the 
Government of the United States, 
for example, or that the policies of 
many other States are not swayed 
by mighty commercial interests? 

Apart from the possibility of the 
exercise of power indirectly against 
the common good, involved in the 
influence of Big Business on Gov- 


ernment, the immediate exercise of 
that power, must almost inevitably, 
harm the public. One of the main 
features of “Rationalization” is con- 
trol of price and output. If the 
“Rationalization” brings about 
agreement on prices between vari- 
ous parts of the industry, so ending 
wasteful competition, it may pro- 
duce the ill-effects of a monopoly. 
This means that prices can be care- 
fully and systematically raised to 
the maximum that the public will 
stand, within the operation of the 
economic law of diminishing re- 
turns. Any new discovery or nat- 
ural cheapening of production will 
benefit the producers entirely, and 
the public not at all, for the public 
price will be kept to the maximum 
compatible with maximum con- 
sumption, and it is easy to see that 
maximum consumption may re- 
main unaffected by cheapened pro- 
duction. 

Indeed, for an industry so “ra- 
tionalized” as to be able to dictate 
prices in this manner, it would be 
extremely bad business, if not a 
breach of trust to investors, not to 
make as much profit as possible. 
If profit can be made by cheapen- 
ing production, it is no part of the 
industrialist’s business, as a busi- 
ness man, to pass that saving on to 
anyone except the shareholders and 
controllers of the business. He is 
responsible to them and not to the 
public, and it is no part of his busi- 
ness to be sentimentally and gratui- 
tously generous to the public. Big 
Business men are not made that 
way. “Service” and soapy sales- 
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manship may be good business, 
sentiment and giving away some- 
thing for nothing is not. 

Giving away anything unneces- 
sarily, without immediate prospect 
of a return, is unknown to Big Busi- 
ness. It cannot afford, and there- 
fore cannot tolerate, any weakening 
or sympathy towards the inefficient, 
unfortunate, or less successful. 
We are speaking, of course, of Big 
Business which Calvinism has di- 
vorced from Ethics. So Big Busi- 
ness is built up by crushing out or 
buying up smaller businesses that 
are less efficient, less successful, or 
less temporarily in difficulties from 
external causes. Where these diffi- 
culties do not arise of themselves, 
it is the business of the efficient 
Captain of Industry and Master- 
mind of Big Business to create 
them, by cornering, forestalling, en- 
grossing, regrating, undercutting, 
bribing employees, and the rest of 
the methods that were illegal in an 
earlier civilization, guided by Chris- 
tian morality, and are no less im- 
moral for the passage of time. In 
our civilization it has become a 
widely accepted business practice 
to raise new capital, by new share 
issues, in order to extend business 
by these immoral methods. 

“Rationalization” continues the 
process on a larger scale, crushing 
out or buying in those sturdy and 
independent spirits who have been 
able to stand out against great odds 
and great wealth, the men who have 
all the virtues of the business men 
with fewer of their vices, men who 
are the life-blood of any industry 
whether its units be large or small. 
It is nonsense to pretend that these 
men succumb to bigger businesses 
always because they are less effi- 
cient and less fit to survive. It is 
equally nonsense to suppose that 
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they are, in the main, suppressed by 
honest competition on .- principles 
that are not revolting to the Chris- 
tian conscience. However little of 
the ruthless process of exterminat- 
ing independence may appear in the 
final stages of “Rationalization” be- 
tween businesses already large in 
scale, that ruthlessness has been es- 
sential to the earlier stages of the 
process, and’ “Rationalization” 
could not be attempted without it. 
The nominal principle of “Effi- 
ciency First,” which is the founda- 
tion of the modern theory of “Ra- 
tionalization,” demands that the or- 
ganization of Big Business shall be 
as impersonal and unfeeling as pos- 
sible. It is true that concessions, 
even apparently generous and gra- 
tuitous concessions, may be made 
to employees and the public to keep 
them content with their condition; 
it is true that “Rationalization” in 
its theoretical and ideal form may 
provide for a large measure of co- 
operation between employers and 
employed, even to the extent of giv- 
ing the employed a voice in the 
business. It is also true that he 
who pays the piper calls the tune. 
There is a strong argument made 
that “Rationalization,” in spite of 
its disadvantage, its harshness, and 
the other unpleasant features of its 
development, would justify itself 
because it would redound so great- 
ly to the benefit of the public in the 
long run by restoring prosperity. 
That involves a mass of sophistries 
too large to be dealt with here in 
detail. We have no guarantee that 
it will restore prosperity. But even 
granting generously that it might 
succeed in this, and so benefit the 
public, there is nothing to prove 
that industries composed of equal- 
ly ideally developed small-scale 
businesses would not be equally 
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beneficial. Prosperous business on 
any scale would satisfy the condi- 
tion of economic good promised by 
prosperous “Rationalization.” 

To conclude. It would, indeed, 
be astonishing if all the master- 
minds of Big Business and the ad- 
vocates of “Rationalization” were 
primarily concerned for the public 
welfare. Where they are so con- 
cerned we cannot be sure that they 
or their successors will always be 
so noble-minded. The trouble is 
that “Rationalization” gives them 
the control and power. They must 
have that control and power to di- 
rect the efficient working of the 
“Rationalized” industry. They 
may use their power for the com- 
mon good or against it as they con- 
sider just, expedient, or merely ad- 
vantageous to themselves. They 
are not directly responsible to the 
public. Whatever advantages may 
be promised, the public must, in its 
own defence, resist any system that 
gives power and control to anyone 
not directly responsible to it for the 
use of that power. 

There is yet another and far more 
important question arising out of 
the concession of power to anyone 
who may be free to use it irrespon- 
sibly to the extent of setting expe- 
diency before justice or the com- 
mon good. It is linked up with the 
question of tolerating any system or 
view of business conduct that puts 
efficiency before human sympathy 
and generosity, a system or line of 
conduct that cannot afford to neg- 
lect to take advantage of another’s 
weakness or misfortune. The ques- 
tion affects the integrity of the pri- 
mary Christian virtue and com- 
mandment of Charity. The Chris- 
tian, unless he holds that a man 
may divest himself of the cloak of 
religion during business hours in 
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order to work more freely, will find 
himself under the necessity of an- 
swering the question. 


—G. C. Hesettine, in The Month (London), 
October, 1932. 
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THE RED THREAD OF PERSECUTION 


PRESIDENT ZAMORA is a puzzle. A 
year ago, he made a stand against 
anti-Catholic legislation; but to-day 
he appears willing to tolerate odi- 
ous measures. The proposed “Law 
on Religious Congregations” is 
credibly said to have been sub- 
mitted to the President and to have 
received his approval. Its first 
paragraph is a sham, for propa- 
ganda and defensive purposes. It 
pretends to recognize liberty of 
conscience and freedom of worship. 
But throughout the Bill there runs 
the red thread of a persecuting in- 
tention. For instance, paragraph 2 
first promises autonomy to Reli- 
gious Orders and then declares that 
Superiors (who must be Spaniards) 
“must not be undesirable by the 
State.” This would permit the sec- 
ular power to enslave the Orders by 
objecting to all save lukewarm and 
possibly Modernist Superiors. 

Paragraph 3 appears to place 
Protestants in a position of privi- 
lege which, if their pre-Revolution 
speeches hold good, they are bound 
to condemn. All Catholic churches, 
seminaries and other edifices de- 
voted to Catholic purposes, as well 
as “all furnishings, ornaments, im- 
ages and things necessary for Cath- 
olic worship” are declared to be 
State property. In so far as they 
are used by Catholics in future, they 
are to be regarded as loans from 
the State. The State can dispose of 
surplus objects and apply the pro- 
ceeds to the National Debt. The 
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Church can teach her doctrines, 
subject to a veto on teachings hos- 
tile to the security of the State. 
This means that the Church would 
not be allowed to condemn as un- 
Catholic and socially perilous any 
important new laws on marriage or 
private property. Any political ac- 
tivity (easily alleged by enemies of 
the Orders) is to be punished by 
the complete or partial closing of 
monasteries. Orders or Congrega- 
tions must solicit permission to ex- 
ist. Their accounts must be pro- 
duced to a State auditor and they 
must not, directly or indirectly, en- 
gage in agriculture or industry. As 
for teaching, they are forbidden to 
teach anyone save their own nov- 
ices and postulants. The Bill proves 
its anti-Catholic spirit by an offen- 
sive passage pledging State protec- 
tion to anybody who wants to get 
out of a Religious Order, despite 


solemn vows. 
—The Tablet (London), October 22, 1932. 
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A Prosperous CouNTRY 


Amip the weary tale of business 
depression and trade failure it is a 
relief to hear of some country that 
can show a continuing and increas- 
ing prosperity and a curve of un- 
employment dropping, instead of 
rising, to the right hand side of the 
graph. In one country exports for 
this year are higher than last and 
unemployment is still further re- 
duced; greater immigration is re- 
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ported, building activity is main- 
tained, industrialisation is going 
forward, and at the big annual fair 
at Tel-Aviv the number of exhibi- 
tors increased from 300 in 1928 to 
1,300 in this year. The country 
displaying this remarkable contrast 
to the rest of the world is the terri- 
tory of Palestine, for which Britain 
holds the League of Nations man- 
date. The explanation in less so- 
phisticated times might have pro- 
vided an instance for the tongues of 
prophets, but a less fanciful age 
will have to fall back on the more 
humdrum explanation of the im- 
migrant Jew. In the early days of 
Zionism it was the more impover- 
ished and downtrodden members 
of this race that were the main im- 
migrants. But owing to depression 
and the lack of opportunity else- 
where a more prosperous class is 
now attracted. Palestine is one of 
the few countries that have not 
stiffened their regulations about the 
qualifications for entry, and its lib- 
erality in this respect is reaping a 
considerable economic reward. 
Whether the continued prosperity 
and development will lead to better 
relations between the Jewish and 
the Arab elements, or whether more 
Jews will only mean more disparity 
in wealth is, of course, another mat- 
ter. However, economic prosperity 
has generally proved a good salve 
to sore feelings and is certainly a 
precondition of peace and quiet. 


—The Manchester Guardian Weekly (Man- 
chester), Nov. 25, 1932. 
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HEN Christ Our Lord was 
born on Christmas night, the 
great world was in a bad way. It 
stood in need of well-nigh every- 
thing essential to its happiness and 
its salvation. It was laden with 
sin, it needed repentance and abso- 
lution; it was foul with vice, it 
needed cleansing; it was simultane- 
ously weak and wicked, it needed 
strengthening and chastening; it 
was weary and broken and despond- 
ent, it needed the good word—the 
Gospel—of hope and inspiration; it 
was sick nigh unto death, it needed 
healing; and not to prolong unduly 
this catalogue of the woes and the 
needs of the world, it was, as the 
prophet says, “seated in darkness,” 
it needed perhaps more than aught 
else Light, the Day Spring from on 
high to scatter the mists and dis- 
pel the darkness that had settled 
down upon the earth. 

In the heathen world the oracles 
were dumb. At Delphi and else- 
where in the Orient, there had been 
as it were a font of wisdom, but it 
had run dry. In fact at best it had 
been but dubious wisdom. The 
Sybilline books at Rome _ were 

looked to for guid- 


When Christ ance, and we have 
Our Lord in one Christian 
Was Born document, the Dies 


Irz, a kind of pass- 
ing recognition that they did con- 
tain something akin to divine in- 
spiration, Teste David cum Sybilla. 
But like the references to the gold- 
en age, the coming of the Prince of 
Peace, the advent of the Savior of 
mankind in the poetry of Vergil, 
the few glints of light and learning 


in the Sybil were lost in a mass of 
pagan superstition. 

As for the philosophers: at Ath- 
ens and Rome they were engulfed 
in a fog of ignorance, the kind of 
educated ignorance that we now call 
agnosticism. They had come to the 
conclusion that Truth—especially 
truth concerning the divine des- 
tiny of man—was a_ will-o’-the- 
wisp, and that anyone who went in 
search of it was sure to be swal- 
lowed up in the bog of doubt. So 
they made a kind of game of phi- 
losophy—tossing a thesis into the 
air and knocking it about from one 
to another like boys with a balloon. 
But the game usually ended with 
the puncturing of the thesis, just 
as a game with a balloon ends when 
it bursts. Pontius Pilate, some 
thirty years later, asked the cynical 
question, “What is Truth?” ex- 
pressing in a phrase the utter hope- 
lessness of philosophic speculation. 
Truth? There is no such thing as 
Truth. Or if there be Truth, it is 
forever beyond our grasp. It is like 
the wind— it comes and it goes but 
who can either command it or con- 
trol it? Or if it remains, it re- 
mains like the atmosphere. We 
are surrounded by it, but if we try 
to lay hold of it, it slips through our 
fingers. 

As for the Jews, though they 
had indeed the holy books and espe- 
cially the prophecies, they had 
ceased to know how to read them. 
The mental and moral debasement 
of the people of God had in conse- 
quence gone so far that their own 
sacred books had become unin- 
telligible to them. Even our Sav- 
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ior, when He was grown to man- 
hood and went forth to preach said, 
with a suggestion of scorn, “they 
have Moses and the prophets. If 
they will not believe them, neither 
will they believe if one come to 
them from the dead.” They did not 
believe Moses and the prophets be- 

cause they no longer 


Jew and understood Moses 
Gentile in and the prophets: 
Darkness and they did not un- 


derstand these docu- 
ments of divine inspiration because 
they had lost their spiritual vision. 

In a word, even the elect people 
of God were in the darkness. “The 
Light shineth in darkness and the 
darkness did not comprehend it.” 
They even went so far astray as to 
think that the Messias was to be a 
political leader, and that He would 
come to rescue His people not from 
the bondage of Satan but from the 
yoke of Czsar. If they had not for- 
gotten how to read the prophecies, 
they would have known that the 
fullness of time was come—that 
the Christ was nigh, that His name 
should be called Jesus, that He 
would be born of a virgin, that the 
place was Bethlehem, Tu Bethlehem 
terra Juda, “Thou, O Bethlehem, 
land of Juda shalt not be the least 
of the cities of Juda because out of 
thee shall arise the prince who shall 
rule my people Israel.” Wasn’t that 
plain enough? We can see it, look- 
ing back over nineteen hundred 
years. Why couldn’t they see it, 
who had the books under their eyes 
and read them, yes recited them by 
heart every Sabbath in the Syna- 
gogue? 

The only answer is that when the 
soul is blinded, the eyes cannot see. 
“If only thy heart were right!” We 
do not see so much with the eye as 
with the mind and the heart. Spir- 


itual knowledge is apprehended by 
an interior sense. One needs no 
eyes to see a vision—one needs no 
ears to hear the voice of God. One 
man may behold a 


flash of light from The Light 
heaven, while the Shineth 
companions at his but Not All 
side see nothing. Can See 


“Saw you not the 

light?” says the visionary. “We 
saw no light!” “Heard ye not the 
voice?” “We heard no voice!” 
And alas those who cannot see the 
Divine Light and cannot hear the 
Divine Voice are impatient with 
the one who sees and hears—impa- 
tient and suspicious. 


O it must have been when the 
shepherds and the magi came 

to the stable, the shepherds down 
from the hills, and the magi from 
afar land. “Angels we have heard 
on high,” said the shepherds, and 
to the incredulous villagers, “Heard 
ye not the angelic strain?” “We 
heard no song of angels,” was the 
reply. “We know not if there be 
angels or if angels have voices and 
can sing.” Oh yes, there were skep- 
tics in those days as in ours—and 
the skeptics then as now considered 
themselves smarter than the believ- 
ers. The skeptic is generally a dull 
fellow but he makes what seems to 
himself a witty retort, and he is so 
hugely pleased with it that he re- 
peats it and goes about telling all 
his friends how he made the super- 
stitious look silly. “I said to them, 
‘I know not if there be angels or if 
angels have voices and can sing!’ 
That silenced the poor dupes: I tell 
you, that silenced them.” And 
while he goes here and there to re- 
hearse again and again his bon mot, 
the heavens are resounding with 
the Gloria in Excelsis Deo. It flows 
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from the empyrean, it reverberates 
from the zenith to the nadir. Celi 
ennarant, “the heavens are telling 
the glory of God.” Those that hear 
it marvel that some seem to hear it 
not. It is their turn to be skeptical. 
They cannot believe that while all 
the firmament is filled with celes- 
tial song, there can be any man who 
does not hear. The villagers 
laughed at the shepherds but the 
shepherds believed that the villag- 
ers were pretending. They must 
have heard. But for some strange 
reason they preferred to act as if 
they did not hear. 


ND so of the magi. When they 
came to the court of Herod, 
they said, “We have seen His star 
in the East and we have come to 
worship Him. Saw ye not His star? 
Ye must have seen it for it blazed 
like a new sun in the sky. Saw ye 
not the star?” But Herod, and all 
the court of Herod, looked from one 
to another with shrewd, knowing 
glances and said to the magi, “We 
have seen no new star in the east or 
the west. The sky is open to us as 
to you. The Chaldeans are not the 
only astrologers. Nightly we scan 
the heavens and we have here in 
Palestine as learned interpreters of 
the phases of the celestial bodies 
as any ye can boast in Mesopotamia, 
or Persia, or in far away India. But 
our official astrologers have seen 

no new star.” 
So the magi departed from 
Herod’s court bewildered, for there 
again’ was the star 


They Have that ‘ others could 
Eyes and not see, beckoning 
They See Not them from Jeru- 


salem to Bethlehem. 
And when they had gone there must 
have been much merriment in the 
palace of the king. “Three wise 
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And a 
But sud- 
denly Herod stops short in the 


men! Following a star! 
king! a new-born king!” 


midst of his loud laughter. King? 
We shall see. We shall see. Call 
back those mysterious magi. Tell 
them Herod too will be happy to see 
the king. To see and to adore. 
They shall report to us and we will 
visit the new king! Tell them it 
pleases us to offer sacrifice to the 
new-born babe. Sacrifice! That’s 
the word. “Slay every child in 
Bethlehem, of two years and un- 
der.” 

And as the soldiers went about 
their hideous work they repeated 
the jest of Herod. The jests of a 
king are always funny. “We will 
offer sacrifice,” says he, “Yes we 
will offer sacrifice. Le roi s’amuse!” 


T is always thus: the pure of 
heart see signs in the sun and 
the moon and the stars. “If only 
thy heart were right, every living 
thing would be to thee a book of 
heavenly doctrine.” “Books in the 
running brooks, sermons in stones,” 
and God in every thing. The un- 
clean see nothing. The carnal man 
savoreth not the things of God. The 
simple, the humble, those that make 
no pretense to wisdom and who con- 
fess that they have no learning, 
shepherds and such, magi who be- 
ing truly wise have the hearts of 
children, these see signs, hear 
voices, find God. “Thou hast hid- 
den these things from the sapient 
and hast revealed them to the little 
ones.” The rest of the world is 
asleep, or spending the night in 
revelry. They have eyes and see 
not, ears and hear not. For, let us 
say it again, we see not with the 
eyes but with the soul, we hear 
not with the ears but with the heart. 
“My heart watcheth.” 
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As it was in the beginning, so it 
is now and so it ever shall be. 
Bethlehem, the stable, the angelic 
chorus, the awe-stricken shepherds, 
the eager kings seem remote, like 
a series of events out of antique 
history—some say mythology. But 
for those who understand Christ- 
mas aright, the star is at this mo- 
ment in the heavens, the angels’ 
song floats over the hills now as it 
did “once upon a midnight clear,” 

the Babe lies new 


Jesus Born born in the straw, 
Anew for the maiden mother 
the Pure in hovers over Him, the 
Heart faithful, docile Jo- 


seph is close by, not 
altogether comprehending, but loyal 
to what share of the light he pos- 
sesses. Wayfarers passing by and 
catching a glimpse of the unaccus- 
tomed light edge their way in and 
stand silent and reverent. It all 
takes place again here, there, in 
every place on Christmas night. 
Each time it is as real as the first 
time. Meanwhile the _ skeptics 
make their sacrilegious witticisms 
like the village wiseacres. The 
Herods turn from their wassail and 
lechery, to hear the odd tale of 
travelers faring from afar to see an 
Infant, and the modern Herods too 
have their sardonic laugh. But 
what matters the mockery of the 
incredulous on a night like this? 
Could they see any vision whatso- 
ever? Could they hear any heaven- 
ly voice? The pure in heart see 
God, even in the form of a helpless 
Babe in a stable, wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes and laid in a manger. 
It takes vision to recognize God in 
that unlikely form, but the pure 
heart penetrateth heaven and earth. 
Blessed are the eyes that see what 
they see, for prophets and kings 
have desired to see what they see 


and have not seen it. To see that 
light one must be born not of the 
will of the flesh nor of the will of 
man but of God. Only those who 
are born of God can say, “In Thy 
Light we see Light.” 

Christianity is not a mere mem- 
ory of something that happened 
long ago: it is a mystery renewed 
to-day. There is mystic meaning in 
the Scripture, “This Day is born to 
you a Savior Who is Christ the 
Lord, in the city of David.” 


in 
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T is a common practice, especially 
amongst those who have a pen- 
chant for cataloguing things and 
persons, to divide all human beings 
into two groups, Good and Bad, 
Rich and Poor, Learned and Un- 
learned, Washed and Unwashed, 
White and Colored, Optimists and 
Pessimists, Conservatives and Lib- 
erals, Aristotelians and Platonists, 
Up-to-Daters and Old Fogies, and 
so on. The cata- 
loguing need cease The Mania for 
only when one can Classification 
no longer think of 
a brace of epithets. Of course, such 
classification is clumsy and scien- 
tifically inaccurate. The joke of 
the matter is that most of us don’t 
fit exactly into any one of the 
groups. We are neither rich nor 
poor, not altogether good or bad; 
we are only semi-learned, we are 
not perfectly white (this paper is 
white but a live man is pinkish or 
brownish. Once I saw a white 
woman. She was what I think they 
call a platinum blonde, but the 
platinum was over her face as well 
as in her hair, and though she had 
beautiful features she had made 
herself quite ghastly). Take again 
the division into conservatives and 
radicals. Aren’t we all both? 
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Sometimes radical, sometimes con- 
servative, or radical and conserva- 
tive at the same time. 


“i preceaonne the divisions are 
imaginary and _ arbitrary. 
Nevertheless they are convenient. 
So here goes for one more that 
happens to serve my purpose. All 
mankind is divided into realists and 
idealists. The realists — roughly 
speaking—are the business men, 
especially “hard-headed” business 
men; industrial magnates; bankers, 
domestic and international; sol- 
diers, not volunteer but profes- 
sional; statesmen and their little 
brothers the politicians; legal ad- 
visers to all the above; heads and 
members of governmental bureaus 
and departments; “steering” com- 
mittees; lobbyists; bosses, district 
leaders and their henchmen, who 
are not in politics for their health; 
and in general all who love to call 
themselves “men of affairs.” One 
and all they hold that industry, 
finance, government and all matters 
of importance are forever beyond 
the ken of the common people and 
must be left to experts—the experts 
being themselves. They are the 
knowers and the doers. There is 
no nonsense about them, no foolish 
sentiment; they are just realists. 


N the other side of the invisible 
line of demarcation are the 
rest of us, poets, artists, students, 
dramatists (those of them who 
take their profession seriously), re- 
ligious people (especially those who 
carry religion to extremes such as 
saints and mystics), prophets, 
preachers, moralists, philosophers, 
metaphysicians (if any remain). 
The realists lump them together 
and label them all dreamers, vision- 
aries, unpractical people who stand 
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idly by while the realists are run- 
ning things. And it wouldn’t be so 
bad—say the doers—if the vision- 
aries would only stand by. But 
they interfere, they 
get in the way, 
they do fool things 
and mess up mat- 
ters. They are all of the breed 
of Don Quixote—not that the real- 
ists have read the chronicle of the 
doings of the poor pseudo-knight 
of La Mancha, but they have heard 
that his chief exploit was tilting at 
windmills. Precisely! that’s the 
sport of these crack-brained ideal- 
ists. We that do things in the world 
ought to be thankful to—let’s see 
what was the author’s name? Cer- 
vantes? Yes, we owe Cervantes a 
debt of gratitude for giving us a 
symbol for dreamers, reformers, 
moralists and all other meddlers 
while we are trying to make things 
go smoothly for them. 


Realists and 
Idealists 


BVIOUSLY the world to-day, if 

not always, is in the grip of the 
realists. They look upon idealists 
with the same mingling of pity and 
scorn that Mr. Jiggs looks upon his 
wife’s singing teacher, or as our 
friend the “hard-headed business 
man” looks upon a matinée idol or 
a long haired violinist who goes 
about playing his fiddle to hysteri- 
cal women. Your man of affairs 
says with a gesture 


of resignation that Ruin 
he supposes such Wrought 
cracked-pots must by Realism 


exist—the world is 

full of petty nuisances—but of one 
thing he is sure, they must not be 
permitted to have anything to do 
with business or government. No 
Sir! keep them out. So the realists 
have held control, and the idealists 
have been side-tracked. 
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The result is what we see and 
what we know. Business and gov- 
ernment and politics are in a 
chaotic condition, and the pompous 
fellows who said “Leave it to us” 
are now confessing one after an- 
other, ““We don’t know what did it 
and we don’t know what to do 
about it.” But the idealists know. 
It is “Realism” that has wrought the 
devastation, shaken the financial 
and industrial and political world 
to its foundations, and it will be no 
credit to the realists if the whole 
structure doesn’t come crashing 
down. 


NOTHER group of realists are 
the soldiers, not of course, vol- 
unteers or drafted men who go off 
to war as to a dirty job when their 
country needs them, but the profes- 
sional militarists, who spew upon 
the particular breed of idealists 
that they call pacifists. In fact they 
ask to know if pacifists are not the 
most despicable and “impossible” 
of all idealists. Their plan of cam- 
paign seems to be to tolerate peace 
advocates in time of peace but to 
shut them up and “treat them 
rough” when war comes or when 
war threatens. Deal with them as 
with Communists on the street cor- 
ner, or as the London Bobbies are 
said to deal with anarchists in Hyde 
Park. It is good that they should 
let off steam. But when an emer- 
gency arises, clap them all into jail 
and don’t be too polite with them, 
the dirty scum. We can put up 
with them in normal times but we 
will stand none of their nonsense 
and none of their treason. Yes Sir, 
that’s what it is. Treason, when 
our country is in trouble or in dan- 
ger. 
As for reduction of armaments 
and all that silly rot, don’t the fools 
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understand that their own lives 
wouldn’t be worth a lead nickle if 
we didn’t have a navy as big as the 
biggest? Who do they think is go- 
ing to protect them when an enemy 
steams into the harbor with a hun- 
dred battleships? And when the 
dreamers tell the soldiers that they 
aim not at the reduction of arma- 
ment, but at the abolition of war, 
the great bluff hearty realists 
scarcely know whether to laugh or 
to rave. The abolition of war! The 
—fools! Why will they talk such 
impossible nonsense! 


O since the realists are in the 

saddle, or on the captain’s 
bridge, the merry, merry game of 
manufacturing engines of war and 
accumulating ammunition goes on. 
Almost any day you may read in 
the newspapers some such state- 


ment as this: The French debt 
payment due _ to 

Uncle Sam on De- The Worst 
cember 15th was Brand of 
$19,261,430. But Idealism: 
France says she can- Pacifism 
not pay it. Her 


armaments this year cost $466,960,- 
000, twenty-four times as much as 
the debt she cannot pay. Belgium’s 
debt payment due December 15th 
was $2,125,000. But Belgium’s 
armament for this year costs $33,- 
303,200, more than fifteen times the 
debt due to us. So Belgium too had 
to default. Italy paid interest on 
her debt to the amount of $1,245,- 
437 on December 14th. But her ex- 
penditures for armament for the 
year is $248,946,500, almost 200 
times what she paid us on account. 
England, after much debate and 
with reservations, paid her Decem- 
ber 15th bill of $95,500,000. But 
this year she spent $465,255,000 on 
armament. 
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O this is realism. This is the 
way the hard-headed business 
men and their side partners, the 
military and naval experts, run the 
affairs of the world! It would seem 
almost time for the silly idealists to 
have a little laugh. If this is real- 
ism, why not try a little idealism? 
Could it be much worse? The ideal- 
ist says, “I thought you fellows were 
all good friends. 


Who Laughs Against whom are 
Last? you arming? 
Against one an- 


other? Why don’t you get your 
heads together and say, ‘Boys, let’s 
call off this mad rivalry. We shall 
all go bankrupt. There’s a fellow 
overseas, a man of affairs, not one 
of your dreamers, a fellow who did 
things in a big way when the war 
was on, President Hoover. He sug- 
gests that we slash our military and 
naval budgets by 33 1-3 per cent. 
Tell you what we'll do, boys. We'll 
slash them 60 per cent, 90 per cent 
and just keep enough soldiers for 
policing purposes.’ ” 

“Why not?” says the idealist. 
“You jackass, keep out of this,” re- 
ply the realists. 

Years ago I used to listen, some- 
times under compulsion, to an en- 
thusiastic preacher whose favorite 
theme, expounded with much voice 
and many gestures, was that the 
greatest realist is the idealist. I 
confess that at the time I thought 
he was straining for a paradox. 
Now, too late (alas he is gone), I 
offer my apologies. 

The truth in the matter is as big 
as a mountain and as obvious as 
the sun. The realists are ruining 
the world. Not the moralists and 
philosophers and preachers are the 
meddlers, but the men of big af- 
fairs, the experts who think that 
they alone can run things. 
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F they have not gone too far; if 

there is still hope, may one who 
has often been scouted as an ideal- 
ist (though he fears he is not 
worthy of that noble name) offer a 
suggestion? It will not be the first 
time. Years ago when the Ver- 
sailles Conference was in progress, 
I used to relieve my soul and amuse 
my audiences by propounding a 
plan to the effect that the statesmen 
who had met to mend a world 
broken by realism, should have 
Scripture readings from the Ser- 
mon on the Mount at intervals dur- 
ing their debates. There was to be 
silence for a minute or two and a 
secretary would arise (no clergy 
were allowed on the premises) and 
read, “I say to you, 
love your enemies. 
It hath been said of 
old, an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth, but I say 
to you forgive your enemies. Do 
unto others as you would that oth- 
ers should do unto you.” I still 
think it a good idea. I still fancy 
that it would have averted the post- 
war depression. But of course it 
had no chance against realists. The 
author of the phrases was an Ideal- 
ist, in fact The Idealist. 

But it may not be too late even 
yet. So here, out of the over-fertile 
and doubtless foolish imagination 
of a non-realist is a second sugges- 
tion: 

Close up Geneva. I am told by 
one who was present at the recent 
doings in that city that a spirit of 
cynicism and pessimism brooded 
over the conferences. Cynicism 
and pessimism will not re-create the 
world. So let’s have a change of lo- 
cale and of atmosphere. Suppose we 
select a delegation of poets, dream- 
ers, moralists and give them pleni- 
potentiary authority to speak for all 


One More 
Suggestion 
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nations. Send them not to London 
or Washington or Paris, but—of all 
places !—to the little town of Beth- 
lehem. Let them meditate for a day 
or two on what happened there. 
Then let them move on to the hills 
of Galilee, close by the Lake of 
Genesareth. Don’t bother to build 
them a great hall. Keep down the 
“overhead.” Just let them have a 
tent, or for that matter let them sit 
around in a few fishermen’s boats. 
Let them drink in the scene and 
submit themselves to the spell of its 
associations. And let them without 
any great ado, and with no long 
speeches (long speeches are the 
cause of all our troubles) draw up 
a brief little document saying that 
by next Christmas all armaments 
shall be dismantled and all ammu- 
nition dumped into the sea. 

Now laugh, you realists, laugh! 
But remember this, that if disarma- 
ment is not accomplished, civiliza- 
tion is doomed. Your own experts 
tell you that. And some day there 
will be not a New Zealander sitting 
on a broken arch of 
London Bridge to 
sketch the ruins of 
St. Paul’s, but the 
old boy sitting on a huge heap of 
ruins of the world that was, and 
laughing as only Mephistopheles 
can laugh. 

You realists, now confess it, 
have done a sorry job. You busi- 
ness men, you bankers, you politi- 
cians, you militarists have all but 
destroyed the world. Stand aside 
and let the idealists have a try. 

And if it is not adding insult to 
injury, may we quote to those who 


Turn About 
Fair Play 
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think themselves big doers of great 
deeds a poem written by one of the 
dreamers whom they despise: 


“We are the music makers, 
And we are the dreamers of 
dreams, 
Wandering by lone sea-breakers, 
And ssitting by desolate 
streams ;— 
World-losers and world-forsakers, 
On whom the pale moon gleams: 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world for ever, it seems. 


“With wonderful deathless ditties, 
We build up the world’s great ci- 
ties, 
And out of a fabulous story 
We fashion an empire’s glory: 
One man with a dream, at pleas- 


ure, 
Shall go forth and conquer a 
crown; 
And three with a new song’s 
measure 


Can trample a kingdom down. 


“We, in the ages lying 
In the buried past of the earth, 
Built Nineveh with our sighing, 
And Babel itself in our mirth; 
And o’erthrew them with prophe- 
sying 
To the old of the new world’s 
worth; 
For each age is a dream that is 
dying, 
Or one that is coming to birth.” 


Pretty good poetry. Pretty good 
history. Perhaps after all the 
dreamers could rebuild what the 
doers have ruined. 











Recent 


Mrs. WILFRID WARD 


For over thirty years Mrs. Wil- 
frid Ward wrote carefully and not 
too frequently novels in the Cath- 
olic tradition that ranked high as 
literature. Her death on November 
21st removed one who linked the 
present with Cardinal Newman; 
she was a young child when she lis- 
tened to the Cardinal preach the 
funeral sermon over her distin- 
guished father, James Hope-Scott, 
Q.C. Both by birth and marriage, 
Mrs. Ward belonged to famous 
English families. Her mother had 
been Lady Victoria Howard, daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Norfolk; she was 
the second wife of Hope-Scott,—his 
first wife was the granddaughter 
of Sir Walter Scott. Josephine 
Mary in 1887 married Wilfrid 
Ward, editor of the Dublin Re- 
view for many years, and the son of 
that distinguished convert of the 
Oxford Movement period, William 
George Ward. “Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
frid Ward,” writes a friend in The 
Universe, “laid themselves out to 
bring together the best intellectual 
life of the English Catholic com- 
munity and that of the nation gen- 
erally; also to bring together Cath- 
olics, at home and abroad, of in- 
tellectual interests and those of the 
governing classes.” They strove, 
says this same writer, for “the rec- 
onciliation of Catholics of liberal 
tendencies to full acceptance of the 
Church’s standards. Scarcely a dis- 
tinguished figure of such contro- 
versy between 1887 and 1915 but 
was in touch with the Ward house- 
hold, and none failed of inspira- 
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tion and wise guidance as the re- 
sult.” 

Mrs. Ward published her first 
novel in 1889, One Poor Scruple, 
dealing with the mixed marriage 
problem. Her latest novel, Tudor 
Sunset, reviewed elsewhere in this 
issue, appeared only this autumn, 
and was the choice of “The Cath- 
olic Book Club,” of New York, for 
September; it was her only histor- 
ical novel, with the scene laid in the 
last days of Queen Elizabeth. Mrs. 
Ward, through her mother, was re- 
lated to some of the martyrs of 
those days. The “liberal tend- 
encies,” mentioned in the quotation 
above, were novelized in Out of Due 
Time. Some of the other novels 
were The Light Behind, Great Pos- 
sessions, The Job Secretary, and 
Not Known Here. 

Mrs. Ward is survived by four 
children, one of whom was in this 
country lecturing when news of her 
mother’s grave illness reached here; 
she is Mrs. Maisie Ward Sheed, 
wife of Mr. Francis J. Sheed, for- 
mer Master of the Catholic Evi- 
dence Guild. One son is a priest, 
the Rev. Leo Ward, of St. Mary’s, 
Chelsea; another son is Mr. Herbert 
Ward, and another daughter is Mrs. 
Francis Blundell. The Requiem for 
Mrs. Ward was celebrated in the 
Brompton Oratory and she was 
buried on the Isle of Wight. May 
her soul rest in peace! 
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New COoLLeGEs IN ROME 


APPROPRIATELY on the new Feast 
of St. Albert the Great, on Novem- 
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ber 15th, the Dominicans inaugu- 
rated a new College of the “An- 
gelico,” their University in Rome. 
Twelve cardinals, many archbish- 
ops, bishops and priests, secular 
and religious, as well as members 
of the diplomatic corps, assembled 
for the occasion. The Master Gen- 
eral of the Order of Preachers, the 
Rev. Father Gillet, celebrated Mass 
in the neighboring Church of SS. 
Dominic and Sixtus, and in the aft- 
ernoon delivered a discourse on 
“The Church and International Re- 
lations.” The Rector of the Uni- 
versity, the Rev. Michael Browne, 
O.P., also spoke on the historic as- 
sociations of the University in the 
city of Rome since the days of the 
Dominican Pope St. Pius V. The 
American Provincials of the Order 
took part in the events of the day. 
Later in the month the Scientific 
Missionary Institute of the Urban 
College of Propaganda was inaugu- 
rated by Archbishop Carlo Salotti, 
Secretary of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Propaganda. The new 
Institute proposes to give the more 
talented among the students of the 
Urban College an opportunity of in- 
vestigating more deeply all mission- 
ary questions, using a truly scien- 
tific method, to fit them to act as 
professors. It aims further at giv- 
ing detailed study of scientific, his- 
torical, religious and philological 
data of “missionary” countries. 
The facilities of the Lateran Mis- 
sion Museum and the archives of 
the new Missionary Library will be 
at the disposal of the students. 
The course is three years and em- 
braces such subjects as History, 
Law and Medicine in the Missions, 
and the languages of mission lands, 
Chinese, Arabic, Armenian, Syrian, 
Chaldean and others. Members of 
various Religious Orders are on the 
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Faculty: Dominicans, Oblates of 
Mary Immaculate, and members of 
the Society of the Divine Word. 
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AMERICAN AMONG NOBEL PRIZE 
WINNERS 


KinGc GustaF of Sweden present- 
ed diplomas, medals and prize 
money to three Englishmen and 
one American on December 10th, 
who had been declared worthy of 
the prize left by Alfred Nobel, Swed- 
ish inventor, for those who have 
“conferred the greatest benefit on 
humanity.” The American recipi- 
ent was Dr. Irving Langmuir of the 
General Electric Company of Sche- 
nectady, New York, for his discov- 
eries in chemistry. Dr. Langmuir 
is the thirteenth American so hon- 
ored. Two of the Englishmen re- 
ceiving the prize this year are scien- 
tists: Sir Charles Scott Sherrington 
of the University of Oxford, and 
Professor E. D. Adrian of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, who were 
honored for their researches into 
the function of the nerve cell and 
its processes. The fourth to be hon- 
ored was John Galsworthy, the 
British author; illness prevented 
him from being present. Seven of 
the Americans who received the 
Nobel Prize in former years did so 
for their work in the interests of 
international peace. 
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VIEWS ON INTERNATIONAL DEBTS 


Tue Associated Press carried a 
translation of portions of an article 
appearing in the Osservatore Ro- 
mano on December 12th. It was 
an appeal to the United States for 
“international charity.” The pa- 
per recalled that after the War this 
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country had reminded the victori- 
ous nations that charity cannot be 
separated from justice, and that 
this was the view expressed by our 
present Holy Father. The paper 
stressed the need for disarmament, 
and declared its hope that this 
would be the basis for a solution 
giving common satisfaction. The 
writer in the Vatican paper gives 
America credit for seeing “the ne- 
cessity that revision and condone- 
ment be met by Europe with corre- 
sponding reductions in the enor- 
mous expenses of armaments.” The 
article concludes, according to the 
summary of the New York Times, 
with the statement that the com- 
mon objective is not only a solu- 
tion of the crisis but “the resurrec- 
tion of faith among peoples and be- 
tween peoples and, therefore, 
peace.” Regarding arms, the article 
declares: “Even as_ reparations 
cannot be disjoined from debts, so 
reparations and debts cannot be 
disjoined from disarmaments and 
therefore from the possibility of a 
new rhythm of living peacefully to- 
gether and of orderly work.” 

On the same day the trustees of 
the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace held their semi-an- 
nual session in New York, and 
passed resolutions, “with a view to 
advancing the cause of peace and 
to promoting the prosperity of the 
American people and of the whole 
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world.” These urged that the com- 
ing disarmament conference deal 
effectively with disarmament so 
that the war-making spirit will not 
be stimulated; that our Congress 
give “an immediate favorable re- 
sponse to the requests of foreign na- 
tions for reconsideration of the 
problems arising from the intergov- 
ernmental war debts.” 

Payments to the United States 
were due on December 15th. Great 
Britain, Czechoslovakia, and Latvia 
met them after they had received 
notes from Secretary of State Stim- 
son refusing to postpone the obliga- 
tions. In France, Premier Herriot 
favored meeting their payment of 
over 19 million dollars, and he 
drafted a note to the United States 
to this effect. The Chamber of 
Deputies rejected it and then voted 
to postpone any payment till after 
further parley on the subject with 
this country. Premier Herriot and 
his cabinet thereupon resigned. 
Belgium also defaulted on her pay- 
ment of two and a quarter million 
dollars, stating that the Hoover 
moratorium and the Lausanne 
agreement had deprived Belgium of 
payments due from Germany. The 
Premier, Count Charles de Broque- 
ville and his Cabinet handed their 
resignations to King Albert, but this 
action was not due solely to the 
debt question, but had been fore- 
cast by the last election. 
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NOTHING could serve better as an 
introduction to Prerre CrasiTéEs’ 
book on “ ‘Chinese’ Gordon,” about 
to be published in London, than this 
graphic article. As our readers 
well know, Judge Crabités is at his 
best in his presentation of the pic- 
turesque figures of history. He has 
recently returned to his post at 
Cairo after a sojourn on the Island 
of Rhodes. 


It is with great satisfaction that 
we present FatHEerR HERBERT 
TuursTon, S.J. (“Altar Flowers”) 
again to our readers after an ab- 
sence of several years. Eminent in 
so many fields of study and re- 
search, English Catholic scholarship 
owes him a tremendous debt. His 
past work as editor and author is 
well known to our readers. He is 
at present engaged in a revision of 
Butler’s Lives of the Saints, while 
his scholarly, brilliant articles,— 
historical, apologetic, controversial, 
—continue to appear in The Month 
of which they have been for so long 
an outstanding feature. Father 
Thurston has been stationed for 
years at the Jesuit Church at Farm 
Street, London. 


THovuGH born in Russia of Eng- 
lish and Austrian parentage, EpitH 
M. ALMEDINGEN (“White Bread for 
Creeds”) claims England as her 
Motherland. While studying at the 
University of Petrograd the Revolu- 
tion forced her to flee from Russia, 
so that it is out of her actual expe- 
rience of Bolshevism that she 
writes. A convert to the Church, 
she has spent much of her literary 
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talent in the service of the Faith. 
Miss Almedingen now makes her 
home in London and her work ap- 
pears in many of our Catholic peri- 
odicals. 


It is only a few months ago that 
JAMES J. WatsH, M.D., Pu.D., 
wrote for us in memory of his de- 
ceased colleague, Dr. Austin O’Mal- 
ley. it is evident that he had also 
a sympathetic understanding of the 
Doctor’s no less brilliant brother, 
“O’Malley of The Sun.” Dr. Walsh 
continues his multiple activities in 
many fields with undiminished suc- 
cess. 


THEODORE MAYNARD (“The Na- 
ture of Poetry.” II.) continues to 
be most interesting and provocative 
as he attempts to answer another 
difficult question, “What is a 
Poet?” 


Puitip T. WELLER, M.A., a new 
contributor, is a student in his third 
year of theology at St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary, Baltimore. His _ previous 
studies at MacPhail’s School of Mu- 
sic, Minneapolis, and at the Pius X. 
Institute of Liturgical Music in this 
city, together with an _ intensive 
study of the Motu Proprio and the 
Divini Cultus Sanctitatem, qualify 
him to write with authority on 
“Plainchant for us Moderns.” 


Ir is an impressive record of ac- 
complishment that JoHNn Tracy EL- 
Lis, Px.D., in his first work for us, 
gives in “Some Catholic Research 
of 1932.” Dr. Ellis is Head of the 
Department of European History in 
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the College of St. Teresa, Winona, 
Minn. He writes for the Catholic 
Historical Review and is the au- 
thor of a book on Anti-Papal Leg- 
islation in Medieval England, 1066- 
1377. 


WE are always glad to give our 
readers one of MAriE BLAKE’s 
(“There Is a Beauty. . . .”) rare 
poems. Her inspiration grows with 
the years. At the request of the 
National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence Miss Blake wrote for their 
Christmas Supplement this year a 
poem, “Renewal,” in which we may 
all take pride. She is an Academy 
Member of the Catholic Poetry Soci- 
ety of America. 


Rev. STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 
(“The Imagery of Dante’), has 
given us many studies of imagery 
later incorporated in his work The 
World of Imagery, the first volume 
of which was published in 1927 and 
the second of which is now in prep- 
aration. Father Brown tells us 
that the Central Catholic Library 
of which he is the Honorable Li- 
brarian, is gradually recovering 


from the disastrous effects of the 
fire which occurred several months 
ago. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


(“Her 
Master’s Voice”) writes from her 
ranch “Crageen” at Eagle Creek, 


MARGARET C. MOLONEY 


Oregon. She has been an occasion- 
al contributor for the past eight 
years, writing either under her own 
name or a pseudonym, Cicely 
Burke. 


SomE ten years ago we published 
an article by Cart Houuipay, M.A., 
Pu.D., Litt.D., on “St. Patrick’s 
Folk in America.” He now returns 
to our pages with “Songs of a Na- 
tion.” Dr. Holliday is Professor of 
English at State College, San José, 
and President of the League of 
Western Writers. He is the author 
of sixteen books, the latest, The 
Dawn of Literature, recently pub- 
lished by Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
He writes for practically all the 
leading American periodicals, and 
for several in England and France. 


Rev. JoHN K. Ryan of the Fac- 
ulty of the Catholic University of 
America will be remembered as the 
author of “Philosophy and Mr. 
Pope” in our September number. 
In “The Protesting Church” he at- 
tempts to explain the essentially 
dynamic character of Catholic truth 
in a way that all may understand. 
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Tudor Sunset. By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward.—Magnificat. By René Bazin.—The 
Saint and Mary Kate. By Frank O’Connor.—The Spanish Crown, 1808-1931. By 
Robert Sencourt.—Histoire d’Espagne. By Louis Bertrand.—Bolshevism: Theory 
and Practice. By Waldemar Gurian.—Evolution and Religion. By Rev. John A. 
O’Brien.—Evolution and Theology. By Rev. Ernest C. Messenger, Ph.D.—Aspects 
of the New Scholastic Philosophy. Edited by Chas. A. Hart, Ph.D.—Marie Adelaide. 
By Edith O’Shaughnessy.—Selected Essays, 1917-1932. By T. S. Eliot.—Medizval 
Faith and Fable. By J. A. MacCulloch, D.D.—History of Christian Education. By 
Pierre J. Marique. Pd.D., Ph.D.—Philosophy and Education. By Rev. Franz de 
Hovre, Ph.D.—The Jesuits and Education. By William J. McGucken, S.J.— 
Beveridge and the Progressive Era. By Claude G. Bowers.—A Goodly Heritage. 
By Mary Ellen Chase.—Flight of the Swan. By André Oliveroff.—It Really Hap- 
pened. By Catherine, Princess Radziwill.—To Think of Tea! By Agnes Repplier. 
—A Victorian at Bay. By Anne Kimball Tuell.—A Passing America. By Cornelius 
Weygandt.—A Short History of the Popes. By Professor Francis X. Seppelt, D.D. 
—The School of Jesus Christ. By Pére Jean Nicolas Grou.—Pamphlet Publications. 


Tudor Sunset. By Mrs. Wilfrid 
Ward. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.00. 

Magnificat. By René Bazin. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

The Saint and Mary Kate. By Frank 
O’Connor. Same publisher. $2.00. 
To-day, as Mrs. Ward says: “the 

public demands romance from the 

writers of history, and history from 
the novelist.” She fully answers 
this demand in Tudor Sunset, her 
first historical novel and the last 
work she wrote, for she goes to 
the sources for her portrayal of 
the persecution of English Cath- 
olics during the last three years 
of Elizabeth’s reign. Her attrac- 
tive story centers around one of 
the Queen’s maids of honor, Meg 

Scrope, who has been arrested by 

order of the notorious informer, 

Topcliffe on a trumped-up charge of 

treason. After many trials and suf- 

ferings, she is finally rescued by her 
lover, a captain of the Queen’s 

Guard, and by him reéstablished in 

Elizabeth’s good graces. 

Mrs. Ward describes vividly the 
bloody reign of the Tudor despot, 


inheritor of all the shameful vices 
and diseases of her monster father. 
All the men and women, real or fic- 
titious, who figure in these pages 
are drawn to the life. And what a 
motley gathering they are! Loyal 
Catholics and apostates, informers, 
jailers, soldiers, courtiers, maids of 
honor, judges, ambassadors, poets, 
musicians, priests, martyrs. No 
puppets these, but living men and 
women, with their loves and their 
hates, their loyalty and their trea- 
son, their self-sacrifice and their 
scheming, their purity and their 
lust. 

Forty years ago René Bazin was 
writing for the Débats of Paris, 
Ludovic Halévy standing as his 
sponsor. Brunetiére at once recog- 
nized his genius, and persuaded 
him to write for the Revue des Deux 
Mondes—an invitation not to be de- 
spised. Bazin made his début with 
a charming tale, la Sarcelle bleu, 
and for two decades followed up his 
initial triumph with many ro- 
mances,—all written with an eye to 
the beauties of the French country- 
side, and with an honest apprecia- 
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tion of the virtues of the old Cath- 
olic peasant stock. With Bourget 
and Bordeaux he freed the French 
novel from the crude naturalism of 
the eighties, and at the same time 
became one of the masters of 
French prose. 

We have only words of praise for 
this his last novel, a best seller in 
France, and now well translated by 
a writer who modestly withholds 
his name. Magnificat gives us a 
perfect picture of the Breton fariner 
—honest, humble, simple-minded, 
an ardent lover of the Church and 
of his country. Its theme is the 
priestly vocation, and the sacrifice 
it entails. As a mere youngster 
Gildas Maguern feels called to the 
priesthood, but he doubts the real- 
ity of his call, because his father 
and his sweetheart ridicule the idea. 
He is called to the front, wondering 
whether God really needs him or 
not. His experience in the trenches 
convince him of the reality of his 
vocation, and after the war is over 
he studies for the priesthood. 

The chief beauty of this simple 
story is the author’s masterly por- 
trait of the hero’s cousin Anna. 
With every fiber of her being she 
rebels against the idea of giving up 
her chance of a home and children, 
but faith in the end conquers desire, 
and she makes her great renuncia- 
tion in order that Gildas may be the 
better priest for her sacrifice. Not 
all the heroism of the Great War 
was manifested on its battlefields. 
The folks at home suffered as 
much and often more than their 
boys at the front. 

After breathing the pure atmos- 
phere of Bazin’s Catholic Brittany, 
one feels all but suffocated in the 
impure air of Frank O’Connor’s 
pseudo-Catholic Ireland. If you 
want to wade in filth up to your 
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eyes, read The Saint and Mary 
Kate, his caricature of the Irish peo- 
ple. He is a realist of the Zola type, 
who wastes ink and paper by writ- 
ing of the sordid tenements of Cork, 
as if they were inhabited solely by 
drunkards, gamblers, thieves and 
adulterers. Catholicity is made ri- 
diculous in his hero Phil, who meas- 
ures his religion by a multiplicity of 
outward observances, and in his 
heroine, Mary Kate, whose every 
word and deed give the lie to her 
faith. 

When the French do this sort of 
thing they at least give a certain 
glamour to their nastiness, but 
when their Irish imitators venture 
into this same field, they simply dis- 
gust us by their foulness. p41 ¢. 


The Spanish Crown, 1808-1931. An 
Intimate Chronicle of a Hundred 
Years. By Robert Sencourt. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$5.00. 

Histoire d@’Espagne. By Louis Ber- 
trand (Les Grandes Etudes His- 
toriques). Paris: A. Fayard. 
16 fr. 50. 

Mr. Sencourt’s racy narrative is 
designed as a background for the 
recent biographies of Alfonso XIIL., 
who seems justified in optimism 
concerning his throne judging from 
the rapidity with which the pages 
of Spanish history were turned 
over during the nineteenth century. 
Between 1808 and 1873 four sover- 
eigns abdicated; two more were ex- 
iled, and between times there were 
six revolutions! Twice a republi- 
can form of government was tried 
out and twice the Bourbons were 
ousted—once to make way for Jo- 
seph Bonaparte and again for 
Amadeo of Savoy—but they always 
came back although their family’s 
inbreeding with French and Italian 
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cousins did not create a fine race of 
rulers. The best of them was Al- 
fonso XII., whose mother and 
grandmother had both married 
their uncles but who broke the vi- 
cious custom when he chose Chris- 
tina of Hapsburg. Instead of com- 
mencing with Philip V., grandson 
of Louis XIV., and the first Bour- 
bon, Mr. Sencourt plunges into the 
much married career of Fernando 
VIL, who, with his equally worth- 
less father and mother—the notori- 
ous Maria Luisa—were all swept 
out of the Escurial by Napoleon. 

Very different from this hastily 
written but thoroughly readable 
Court chronicle of scandals and in- 
trigue, is M. Bertrand’s philosophic 
and impersonal study of conflicting 
civilizations. At least two-thirds of 
the book is devoted to a rather de- 
tailed history of the Spanish Moors, 
as the author is anxious to prove 
that instead of being a cultural 
force they were purely destructive. 
He points out that they fell heirs 
to many Roman and Visigothic ves- 
tiges, but that if the native peas- 
antry had not remained as tillers of 
the soil, Spain would probably have 
been reduced to the aridity of 
Northern Africa. Except for their 
physicians and botanists, their 
great thinkers were of Jewish or 
Christian descent and their litera- 
ture and architecture seems to him 
more the liquidation of a decadent 
civilization than any new awaken- 
ing. With the Turkish menace 
looming on the West, Ferdinand 
and Isabella were more than justi- 
fied in expelling not only the Moors, 
but the Jews who were their secret 
agents. 

Like James Truslow Adams, M. 
Bertrand marvels at the achieve- 
ments of the Spaniards in the New 
World which he attributes to the in- 
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tensity of their religious enthusi- 
asm. He does not explain why 
South Americans have seemed to 
turn to Paris rather than to Madrid 
for their culture, but believes a new 
spirit of nationalism will arise with 
Spain’s closer contact with the 
Americas. Mr. Sencourt made it 
clear that Alfonso had done much 
for this rapprochement in opening 
the Seville Exposition in 1929 which 
drew together the South American 
Republics, and in creating Univer- 
sity City outside of Madrid for all 


Spanish-speaking students. 
E. VR. W. 


Bolshevism: Theory and Practice. 
By Waldemar Gurian. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 
Most of the books published dur- 

ing the last few years about Russia 
—and their name is legion—deal 
with Russian life as it has been af- 
fected by Bolshevik rule. This vol- 
ume, ably translated from the Ger- 
man by E. I. Watkin, is on the con- 
trary a scholarly. objective treatise 
by the Russian born Professor Gu- 
rian on the philosophy and history 
of Bolshevism. 

In an introductory chapter the 
writer gives a brief but ample 
enough account of the historical 
and social background of Russia’s 
communistic State, sketching the 
history of the old Russian autoc- 
racy from the time that Moscow 
cast off the Tartar yoke in 1480 up 
to the formation of the provisional 
government of 1917. The second 
chapter describes the chaotic condi- 
tions of post-war Russia and the in- 
herent weakness of the rule of 


Kerensky, which enabled a com- 
paratively small group of Bolshe- 
viks under the able leadership of 
Lenin to grasp the reins of govern- 
ment. 


The Bolsheviks quickly de- 
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stroyed the old administrative and 
military machinery, met the danger 
from abroad by the peace of Brest- 
Litovsk, established a severe penal 
code and inaugurated a reign of ter- 
ror to paralyze all opposition, and 
began its war upon the two defend- 
ers of the bourgeois régime, mar- 
riage and religion. 

The writer next describes the new 
State’s first measures to realize so- 
cialism, its war communism, its 
new economic policy, its Five-Year 
Plan to foster the industrialization 
of the country, and its simplifica- 
tion, or, as the author terms it, its 
barbarization of life. Its official 
philosophy excludes all intellectual 
independence; its ethics, determined 
slowly from the economic stand- 
point, is based on the principle that 
the end justifies the means; its so- 
cial changes, carried out with com- 
plete ruthlessness, leave no room 
for culture. Chapter IV. outlines 
the foundation, development and or- 
ganization of the Bolshevik party, 
besides furnishing a number of pen 
portraits of its principal leaders, 
Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin, Dzerzhinsky, 
Zinoviev, Kamenev, Rykov and oth- 
ers. “The Bolshevik Creed” gives 
a comprehensive presentation of 
the leading ideas and concepts of 
Leninism, supposedly the only true 
interpretation of Marxism. The 
hostility of Marxism to religion, 
does not, as our author maintains, 
rest upon the materialistic inter- 
pretation of history, but is implicit 
in the Marxian conception of real- 
ity. 

A final chapter, “The Critique of 
Bolshevism,” admits that Bolshe- 
vism must be regarded as a judg- 
ment upon bourgeois society, an ex- 
posure of real abuses which had 
passed too long unregarded. It 
points out the diseases of the Bol- 
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its divinizing of 
technology, its brutalizing of sexual 
relationships, its denial of justice, 
its policy of terrorism, its hatred of 


shevik society; 


Christianity. An appendix con- 
tains a number of documents; clip- 
pings from the writings of Lenin 
and Stalin, reports from various 
workers in the campaign against re- 
ligion, and extracts from the mar- 
riage codes of 1918 and 1927. 
Gurian’s work is the most thor- 
ough, the most detailed, and the 
most critical account of the Russian 
Revolution and its effects that has 
appeared in any language. It urges 
the modern world to correct its 
many social abuses, to solve the 
causes of general economic unrest, 
and to protest against the perma- 
nence of political injustice. The 
writer concludes: “It is not enough 
to refute errors; one must over- 
come them by understanding their 
grounds.” B.L.C. 


Evolution and Religion. By Rev. 
John A. O’Brien. New York: The 
Century Co. $2.50. 

Evolution and Theology. By Rev. 
Ernest C. Messenger, Ph.D. (Lou- 
vain). New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.50. 

Father O’Brien has produced an 
unusually interesting, outspoken 
and valuable contribution to the lit- 
erature of the subject named in his 
title. His preface states clearly the 
purpose of the book: Evolution 
(that is bodily evolution), being a 
scientific generalization supported 
by converging data from many 
fields and accepted by ninety-nine 
per cent of the authorities in those 
fields, the philosopher’s duty is not 
to dispute these data, but to scruti- 
nize them for their larger implica- 
tions, such as evidence of purposive- 
ness in nature. 
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The author therefore sets himself 
to discover the religious implica- 
tions of that scientific generaliza- 
tion concerning the border line be- 
tween science and religion, which 
more than any other has captured 
the imagination of our time. To 
this very definite purpose, he ad- 
heres with a fidelity and thorough- 
ness that deserve praise from the 
representatives both of science and 
of religion. And he has received it. 
The Head of the Department of Zo- 
ology, University of Illinois, en- 
dorses his work with the statement 
that it “blinks at no particle of the 
scientific evidence.” Dr. Souvay, 
President of Kenrick Seminary, 
writes that this book, read and pon- 
dered by scientist, philosopher, 
theologian and layman, will bring 
each of them nearer to God. 

Dr. Messenger’s book seems to be 
a sort of substitute for that second 
volume which Canon Dorlodot 
planned but did not live to com- 
plete. There can be no doubt about 
the timeliness of the topic, nor 
about the author’s scholarship; and 
as to the soundness of his theology 
testimony is abundant. The Jesuit 
Father Lattey writes a Preface, the 
Vincentian Dr. Souvay, President of 
Kenrick Seminary, contributes an 
Introduction, and the Bishop of 
Northampton gives his Imprimatur. 

The author states that in part the 
present volume is based upon Dorlo- 
dot’s work, although in some re- 
spects the two books differ in their 
conclusions. Part I. lays down gen- 
eral principles about the teachings 
of the Church, fallible and infalli- 
ble. Part II. investigates the teach- 
ing of Holy Scripture and the Fa- 
thers on the origin of life. Part III. 
deals with the origin of man in 
Scripture, the Fathers, Theology 
and Ecclesiastical Pronouncements. 
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Part IV. is concerned with the ori- 
gin of Eve. 

In his examination of patristic 
and _ theological sources, which 
takes up the greater part of the 
book, the author has given us the 
most complete collection of texts 
on the subject ever presented in 
English. The famous decree of the 
Biblical Commission of June 27, 
1906, is given in full with com- 
ments. A particularly interesting 
chapter ‘discusses the disciplinary 
activity occasioned by the writings 
of Mivart, Leroy, Zahm, Bonomelli 
and Hedley; and the author states 
that “the Holy See seems to have 
gone out of its way not to commit 
itself to any explicit condemnation 
of the doctrine in question,” and 
that therefore freedom of discussion 
concerning the evolution of the hu- 
man body is still allowable. 

To summarize, the author’s con- 
clusions are as follows: 

1. Scripture and Tradition until 
the thirteenth century teach spon- 
taneous generation, that is to say 
the doctrine that living beings orig- 
inated from powers implanted by 
God in inorganic matter. 

2. Since science has not found 
and may never find conclusive proof 
of the evolution of the human body, 
and the Church has left the ques- 
tion undetermined, it is preferable 
that Catholics should suspend judg- 
ment on the matter for the present. 

3. The origin of Eve from Adam 
by some process not definitely un- 
derstood cannot prudently be called 
into question. 

Some of the author’s arguments 
will of course provoke debate; and 
his conclusions are all dutifully sub- 
mitted to the ultimate judgment of 
the Church. Yet everyone will per- 
ceive the significance of the fact 
that after all this intensive study 
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he is ready to affirm that, except in 
the case of the human soul, no cer- 
tain argument against evolution can 
be drawn from Catholic tradition, 
provided we safeguard God’s activ- 
ity as First Cause. J. McS. 


Aspects of the New Scholastic Phi- 
losophy. Edited by Chas. A. 
Hart, Ph.D. New York: Benziger 
Bros. $2.75. 

Of late years things medieval, so 
long disregarded, or treated with a 
more or less good-humored con- 
tempt, have been assuming a place 
of ever-increasing importance in the 
modern world. Especially is this 
true of medieval philosophy, more 
accurately styled the philosophia 
perennis, which, under its modern 
name of Neo-Scholasticism, forms 
the theme of the more important 
section of the present volume, that 
entitled “Essays Philosophical.” 

True philosophy, considered un- 
der various aspects, is presented as 
the solution of many of the prob- 
lems of modern life. “Possessed of 
philosophic vision, the lover of such 
wisdom can face the world” (p. 11), 
not merely as an individual whose 
personal problems have been satis- 
factorily solved, but as a member of 
society whose interests are suffi- 
ciently broad and philanthropic to 
embrace the difficulties of society as 
well. 

Many interesting questions are 
treated. Can we know God, and if 
so, how, and to what extent? What 
is the purpose of the State? What 
is its duty towards God and toward 
its own citizens? What are the 
limitations of physical science, and 
to what extent may it go hand in 
hand with philosophy? What are 
the advantages and the disadvan- 
tages of that new humanism so 
widely discussed at present? What 
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are the good and the bad points in 
modern education, and how can we 
solve its problems? Is man to be 
content with material things, or has 
he a right to the beautiful as well as 
to the useful? 

The above is a comprehensive 
program to be treated within the 
pages of a single book. But the in- 
dividual essays do not pretend to 
be exhaustive, but merely stimulat- 
ing and suggestive to those who 
wish to make a more intensive study 
of the various points. The volume 
is composed of contributions from 
various students of Dr. Edward A. 
Pace, the well-loved Vice-Rector of 
the Catholic University of America, 
all of them eminent in philosoph- 
ical, educational or literary fields. 
They write in honor of his seven- 
tieth birthday, and in gratitude for 
the help and friendship he gave 
them during their association with 
him. K. E. M. 


Marie Adelaide. Grand Duchess of 
Luxemburg, Duchess of Nassau. 
By Edith O’Shaughnessy. New 
York: Harrison Smith. $3.00. 
One of the innocent victims of 

the Great War was the noble-souled 

and devout young girl of twenty- 
four who ruled the little kingdom 
of Luxemburg. France, it seems, 
had promised the Duchy to Belgium 
after the war, and Clemenceau was 
of the opinion that Ribot’s promise 
must be kept. This shady political 
deal was based upon the supposed 

Germanophile policies of Marie 

Adelaide, but for some unknown 

reason King Albert never obtained 

the coveted prize. After the allied 
victory France demanded the abdi- 
cation of the Duchess, who accepted 
the ultimatum on the one condition 
that her sister Charlotte reign in 
her stead. She could have kept her 
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place upon the throne of her an- 
cestors, had she, on the very eve of 
her abdication, consented to marry 
Prince Xavier of Bourbon-Parma, 
who had long sought her hand. But 
she had not the slightest idea of 
marrying; she wished to be free to 
devote herself to the religious life. 

Renouncing all her possessions in 
favor of her mother and sisters, she 
joined the Discalced Carmelites of 
Modena, but the strict life under- 
mined her health, and she was en- 
tirely lacking in that capacity for 
meditation without which the life 
of a contemplative is impossible. 
Finding she was unfitted for the 
cloistered life, she joined the Little 
Sisters of the Poor in Rome, but 
after a few months “of washing, 
dressing, and feeding and begging 
for blubbering, slobbering old 
men,” she was told by the Superior 
for reasons she never divulged that 
she had no vocation. 

Neither crown nor cloister was to 
be her portion. She died at the age 
of thirty, her last years spent in per- 
fect observance of the three evan- 
gelical counsels of poverty, chastity 
and obedience. She placed herself 
entirely in the hands of her mother, 
and on her death bed, asked her pa- 
thetically: “Mother, give me now 
thy permission to die.” A sad his- 


tory indeed, beautifully told. 
B. L. C. 


Selected Essays, 1917-1932. By T. S. 
Eliot. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $3.50. 

This is a memorable year in 
American criticism, for it has seen 
the publication in one month of Mr. 
Van Wyck Brooks’s Sketches in 
Criticism and Mr. Eliot’s Selected 
Essays. The two men were at Har- 
vard together, and each has had a 
powerful and salutary effect upon 
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American letters. But where Mr. 
Brooks remains primarily con- 
cerned with interpreting and cor- 
recting the American mind, Mr. 
Eliot has concerned himself almost 
wholly with the English writers of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. He has become a natural- 
ized British subject, and professes 
himself to be royalist and Catholic, 
in which he shows an ardor of 
which only an American is capable. 

His learning is as exact as it is 
enormous. He possesses a razor- 
edged intelligence and a bleak and 
bitter wit. But though definitely 
aristocratic in his point of view he 
has not yet acquired, and probably 
never will acquire, the urbanity of 
the born aristocrat. His asperity is 
an indication of his conversion to 
culture. 

Precisely because of this his criti- 
cism has its unique value. Like the 
convert he sees things sharply and 
pursues what he sees without re- 
morse. But he is always self-con- 
scious, now and then a little shrill, 
and there are even moments when 
he raises the suspicion that he is an 
intellectual snob. This makes one 
raise an eyebrow over his High An- 
glicanism; over his royalism one 
must hide a smile. There are a few 
people who think that he may 
eventually enter the Church. As 
far as I can see there is no chance 
of that—apart from the grace of 
God. The Catholic Church is not 
respectable enough for Mr. Eliot. 

But if it is hard to avoid being 
irritated by his manner, it is im- 
possible not to admire his critical 
penetration and his gift of lucid ex- 
pression. Every page gives evi- 
dence of a fine mind at work. There 
can be no question about Mr. Eliot’s 
being among the very few impor- 
tant critics of our time. T. M. 
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Medizval Faith and Fable. By J. A. 
MacCulloch, D.D. With a Fore- 
word by Sir J. G. Frazer, O.M. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Co. 
$4.00. 

John Arnott MacCulloch is known 
to the studious public by his con- 
tributions to the Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics and other writ- 
ings in the field of comparative reli- 
gion. His latest volume gives an 
account of various beliefs and cus- 
toms which lasted on for centuries 
as pagan survivals in a Europe al- 
ready converted to Christianity. 

The exhaustive bibliography in- 
cludes the usual classical sources,— 
Migne, Mansi, the Moumenta Ger- 
maniz Historiz, the Bollandists; 
such solid authorities as Ruinart, 
Marténe, Mabillon, Grisar; and not 
a few more subjective works such 
as the books of Milman, Froude, 
Gregorovius, Lea and Coulton. The 
numerous notes, consisting mainly 
of references, are numbered accord- 
ing to an awkward system which 
requires the reader to look up the 
number of the chapter he is reading 
before he can trace the note; and 
some of the references are careless- 
ly made (e.g., the reference to 
Aquinas in Chapter IIL. no. 31). 

The selected topics include De- 
mons, Shape-shifting, The Virgin, 
The Saints, Relics, The Host, Mir- 
acles, and so on; and the author 
“tries to show what men thought or 
believed or said or did.” He touches 
life at many points, and has given 
us an interesting book, although the 
unending recital of grotesque super- 
stitions does eventually become 
rather wearisome, especially as di- 
rect quotations are few and one can 
exercise little control over the au- 
thor’s statements without a library 
at one’s elbow. 

Dr. MacCulloch is not sneering or 
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scornful; nor does he mess up his 
pages with the disgusting details 
which might easily have been multi- 
plied. On the whole he seems to 
have an unusually good sense of 
proportion and he displays that 
sympathetic understanding of indi- 
viduals, types, institutions, and 
monuments which befits the schol- 
ar. At times however a phrase, a 
tone or an unguarded generaliza- 
tion of his will rouse the suspicion 
that a false impression is being de- 
liberately conveyed. This is most 
notable in the chapters on The Vir- 
gin and The Host. For example: 
“Until the fourth century the Vir- 
gin was not honored above other 
saints” (p. 102). “Adoration [of 
St. Mary] was apt to take the form 
of erotic passion” (p. 109). “Their 
{the monk’s] celibate condition 
none the less found an outlet for 
passion in the cult of the Virgin” 
(p. 110). “The later dogma [Tran- 
substantiation] may be assumed to 
be due largely to popular concep- 
tions of the Sacrament” (p. 157). 
As for miracles, he apparently 
(though not quite definitely) rejects 
their possibility. 

We get many citations from Ger- 
vase of Tilbury’s book—the same 
which Leibnitz edited with the com- 
ment that it was a bagful of old 
wives’ tales. Also many fantastic 
stories are drawn from that thir- 
teenth century best-seller, The Dia- 
logues of Cesarius of Heisterbach, 
who may have been as “gossiping 
and credulous” as he was pious, but 
who never guaranteed his incredible 
tales as actual history. 

All through these pages enumer- 
ating weird tales and superstitious 
practices, the question keeps ob- 
truding itself: How many people 
believed it? How many people did 
it? Those questions, to be sure, no 
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one can answer with any degree of 
certainty; and, the author, as a rule, 
does no more than cite the record. 
But, of course, a good deal may be 
suggested by the mere telling of a 
story without comment, and after 
all Comparative Religion is a de- 
partment in which many writers 
possess the reputation of reaping 
where they have not sown, and of 
erecting inverted pyramids on very 
shaky foundations. J. Mcs. 


History of Christian Education. By 
Pierre J. Marique, Pd.D., Ph.D. 
New York: Fordham University 
Press. Vol. III. 

Philosophy and Education. By Rev. 
Franz de Hovre, Ph.D. Translat- 
ed by Rev. Edward B. Jordan, 
M.A., S.T.D. New York: Ben- 
ziger Bros. $3.25. 

The Jesuits and Education. By Wil- 
liam J. McGucken, S.J., Ph.D. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publish- 
ing Co. $4.00. 

The real trouble with this human 
race of ours is, not the limitations 
caused by things we haven’t got, but 
our lack of power to balance the 
things we have got. This has been 
our trouble from the beginning. 
Adam and Eve, one would imagine, 
were pretty thoroughly equipped to 
make a success of life, yet from a 
refusal to control their equipment 
their life fell to pieces around them. 
“You shall be as Gods,” the serpent 
told them, and they immediately 
forgot that their real business was 
to be as men. They completely lost 
their balance. 

This event in the history of our 
first parents is the touchstone to the 
explanation of every one of the 
calamities that have since befallen 
the human race, individuals and na- 
tions alike. We have wished to be 
Gods before we learned how to be 
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men, tried to dominate everybody 
and everything while losing the fun- 
damental idea that the one thing to 
dominate is ourselves. The can- 
nibal, with his stolen top hat and 
his piece of looking glass, imagines 
he is a king, but he is still only a 
cannibal. The “will to power,” 
which we have heard so much of in 
the past fifty years, means power 
over others. We shall never get 
anywhere until we use our wills to 
get power over ourselves. 

These simple but fundamental 
ideas come up after a reading of 
the three volumes on education list- 
ed above. In the first, we have a 
very clear and interesting survey of 
what we call modern education, 
much of it far from Christian. 
Pierre Marique has the gift of mak- 
ing it read like a story, while neg- 
lecting nothing in the way of ac- 
curacy. The second is an excellent 
translation of the work in French 
by Father de Hovre. This searches 
into the principles at the base of 
modern education, again a clear 
and convincing piece of writing. 
The third is a detailed study by Fa- 
ther McGucken of a special effort to 
put the education of the young on 
its proper basis of forming the char- 
acter and strengthening the will 
while informing the mind. It 
makes a good rider to the other two. 

These books bring out, among 
many impressions, one definitely— 
namely, that the chaotic condition 
of modern education is the result 
of racketeering. Education has 
been used, not for the culture of the 
individual or the civilization of the 
nation, but as the means to pro- 
duce mass movements in favor of 
certain groups of persons who call 
themselves the State. And this 
“State” is out for material domina- 
tion. This is their racket. 
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Philosophers, sociologists, senti- 
mentalists, financiers, each with his 
own followers and his own special 
racket, add to the confusion. The 
result is, that after a century of 
feverish education we are in the 
midst of one of the most helpless 
world depressions in history, with 
the nations of the world, if not hat- 
ing, at least suspecting one another, 
interchanging greetings with the 
well-known diplomatic smile, but 
each with a solid half brick grasped 
firmly under the diplomatic coat 
tails. It is the old story. We have 
the minds, but we don’t know what 
to do with them. There is no ori- 
ented will power to drive them 
safely. 

Meantime the individual is “the 
forgotten man.” And _ forgotten 


men are the seed of revolution. 
3. P. Cc 


Beveridge and the Progressive Era. 
By Claude G. Bowers. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $5.00. 

As usual, Claude G. Bowers pro- 
duces a most able, entertaining and 
fascinatingly written book. He is 
an expert craftsman, and since 
Beveridge was entitled to a “defini- 
tive” biography Bowers was pre- 
eminently the man to write it. All 
the chief figures of the Roosevelt 
and Wilson periods are being treat- 
ed in this way with greater or less 
skill, and the reason for the inter- 
est in them is simply that it was a 
glamorous era, succeeded by a dull 
and stodgy one in which the imme- 
morial hunger of mankind for au- 
thentic leadership has never been 
appeased or even remotely titillated. 

But Mr. Bowers forces the note, 
as did Professor Stephenson—to a 
less degree—in his life of Senator 
Aldrich, a more important figure in 
that exciting period. He nowhere 
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says anything that is not true, but 
subtly an impression is created in 
his book that Beveridge was a more 
commanding and potent influence 
than he really was. This reaches 
such a point that at the end the 
younger reader, unfamiliar person- 
ally with those times, is left with an 
unformulated idea that Beveridge 
was about as important a force as 
Theodore Roosevelt in what made 
the Roosevelt period. It is nowhere 
said; the effect is produced by slight 
touches toning Roosevelt (and oth- 
ers) down and toning Beveridge up. 
The truth about Beveridge is that 
he was a dramatic, live figure, al- 
ways doing something dashing 
and therefore always in command 
of the front page; but he was not 
one of the principal forces in any 
of the movements of the time, 
whether in the conservative camp 
(where he was for years) or in the 
progressive. As late as 1911, long 
after Dolliver, Clapp and Cummins 
had borne the heat and burden of 
the progressive fight, Beveridge still 
had a foot in each camp. He was a 
splendid campaigner, and so Roose- 
velt used him; and that is all there 
is to it. Mr. Bowers’ views of the 
Civil War also tend to mislead him 
(and the reader) about Beveridge’s 
intentions in the one thing which 
entitles him to fame, his foray into 
authorship. Cc. W. T. 


A Goodly Heritage. By Mary Ellen 
Chase. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $3.00. 

Flight of the Swan. A Memory of 
Anna Pavlova. By André Olive- 
roff. As Told to John Gill. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $4.00. 
It would be difficult to find two 

contrasting cross-sections of life 

more perfectly presented than in 
these antithetical books. The New 
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England of the solid virtues, of rea- 
sonably plain living and high if 
narrow thinking, where the twin 
traditions of Puritanism and sea- 
faring still dominated, is admirably 
reproduced in Miss Chase’s picture 
of Blue Hill, Maine. In fact, so 
completely and sympathetically has 
she traced the stories of the formid- 
able village pastor, of her own fam- 
ily and the home where baby-tend- 
ing was combined with the classics, 
that the personal record becomes a 
history of the very best of New Eng- 
land civilization. Curiously enough, 
that orderly routine of the 90’s 
which formed the background of 
her own childhood has more in 
common with the youth of Emily 
Dickinson during the 40’s and 50’s 
than with life anywhere about us 
to-day. No one realizes this fact of 
the turned page more actually than 
Miss Chase herself, as she repro- 
duces it, in quaint, almost Biblical 
English for her own pleasure and 
the pleasure of those who are in- 
terested in this “native American” 
heritage either for its familiarity or 
its novelty. 

On the other hand, the story of 
the exquisite Pavlova, although 
rooted in imperial Russia, belongs 
almost equally to past, present or 
future, since it is the romance of 
the detached yet devoted artist. 
From the rigorous school of the 
ballet in St. Petersburg, the Swan 
fluttered, as it were on tip-toe, to 
London, to Paris, to the Orient, to 
the Boston Opera Company and the 
New York Hippodrome, “ever striv- 
ing for an absolute perfection which 
to everyone but herself had seemed 
already to exist.” There is no 
small pathos in the wistful reach- 
ing out after religion which prompt- 
ed the little dancer to make the sign 
of the cross before each entry upon 
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the stage, and the craving for a 
home which drove her during the 
final years to cherish the conven- 
tionalities of “Ivy House” at Hamp- 
stead Heath: “that quality in most 
great artists which,” as Mr. Olive- 
roff suggests, “makes them yearn 
for a sound, enduring basis upon 
which to center their centrifugal 
lives.” 

If the charm (to borrow Barrie’s 
word) and imagination of these ir- 
responsible creatures—responsible 
to scrupulosity, however, where 
their art is concerned!—could by 
some happy alchemy be combined 
with the dependability, the con- 
structiveness of New England’s 
“goodly heritage”—and the all-in- 
clusive warmth of the Catholic 
faith added as a crowning blessing, 
what a race of supermen and su- 


perwomen we might produce! 
K. B. 


It Really Happened. By Catherine, 


Princess Radziwill. New York: 
Lincoln MacVeagh-The Dial 
Press. $3.00. 


This interesting book is a revela- 
tion of the hardships that many a 
wealthy Russian aristocrat has had 
to undergo, after Bolshevism had 
stripped him of his lands and 
monies. The Russian autocracy 
was riding for a fall for many 
years, on account of its indifference 
to the sufferings of the common 
people, its intolerance, its corrup- 
tion, and its incompetence to rule. 

In the first part of her biography 
the Princess Radziwill tells us of 
her life on her father’s rich estate 
near Kiev, of her dull married days 
with the stupid, quarrelsome and 
narrow-minded Radziwills in Ber- 
lin, of her luxurious social life in 
Moscow and St. Petersburg in the 
days of Alexander III. and Nicholas 
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II. She has little new to tell us, 
either of Germany or Russia, out- 
side of a few gossipy details. A few 
pen pictures of the kindly and 
chivalrous William I., of the criti- 
cal, obstinate, and petty-minded Au- 
gusta, the intelligent and sympa- 
thetic Crown Princess Victoria, the 
able, trusty Alexander III., and the 
despised Nicholas II. and his con- 
sort—that is about all she gives her 
readers. 

The greater portion of her book 
deals with her successful struggle 
with abject poverty in New York 
City. It must have galled this 
proud woman to the quick to be 
obliged to live in a Bowery tene- 
ment, to work as a switch board 
operator for twelve dollars a week, 
to sell stocks and bonds for a broker 
without having the slightest grasp 
of business, and to sell the product 
of her brains to reluctant editors, 
until at last success crowned her ef- 
forts. On the whole it was not a 
pleasant experience, as she tells us, 
but it taught her “not to revolt 
against what I called at the time the 
injustice of fate,” and it prompted 
her to speak words of hope to the 
despairing poor. We admire her 
for her grit and perseverance, and 
above all for her often expressed 
gratitude to the men and women in 
these United States who helped her 
on her road to success. B. L. C. 


To Think of Tea! By Agnes Rep- 
plier. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $2.75. 

A Victorian at Bay. By Anne Kim- 
ball Tuell. Boston: Marshall 
Jones Co. $1.50. 

The disciples of the coffee cult 
may be moved to jealousy by the 
efficiency and charm of this latest 
book to make us “think of tea.” Dr. 
Okakura’s Book of Tea, now acces- 
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sible in English translation, ex- 
pounds the ritual of tea-drinking 
according to the social code of Ja- 
pan. Miss Repplier offers an enter- 
taining, informal history of tea and 
tea-drinking in England with two 
charming digressions. One en- 
counters, scattered through liter- 
ature and letters brief ejaculations 
over the merits of coffee. Gustave 
Flaubert, it may be remembered, 
expressed, in one of his letters from 
the Orient, a wish to dedicate a tem- 
ple to coffee. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if that less romantic beverage 
has ever inspired a volume equal to 
this one. 

The delicate tea leaf, “curling 
like the dewlap of a bullock, creas- 
ing like the boot of a Tartar horse- 
man,” has been the storm center of 
legislation, an incitement to revo- 
lution, and perhaps the matter for 
the most complete system of smug- 
gling ever known to the English 
world until these years of our own 
noble experiment. Miss Repplier’s 
chapter on eighteenth century tea 
smuggling in England abounds in 
allusions and quoted opinions that 
are curiously relative to our pro- 
hibition question. If in one cen- 
tury the poor were taxed out of 
their solace of a cup of tea, in the 
next it was thrust upon them as a 
cure for alcoholism, and an aid to 
the makers of malted liquors. Miss 
Repplier suggests that Dickens, a 
moderate drinker, revolted against 
this swing of the pendulum, and be- 
came in his novels an apostle of 
drunkenness. It is to be hoped that 
there will be many so fortunate as 
to think of tea with Miss Repplier. 

Though tea is still with us and 
millions daily lift fragrant cups at 
the canonical hour for its serving, 
there hangs over Miss Repplier’s 
book the mellow haze of the past. 
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The title of Miss Tuell’s volume of 
essays betrays its concern with 
twentieth century attitudes and an- 
gles of observation. In the literary 
essays, she defends the Victorians 
and their centennials, lends a potent 
aid to the Meredith revival, isolates 
the peculiar charm and wisdom of 
Sir Thomas Browne, characterizes, 
with much humor though with im- 
perfect sympathy, Christina Ros- 
setti as the laureate of the advent 
morn. Whether Miss Tuell is han- 
dling purely literary themes, or, as in 
the second half of the volume, lead- 
ing the reader into a Meredithian 
Wood of Real Beasts, making a plea 
for Lost Greek, celebrating her own 
Escape from Narcissus, or yielding 
to the modern thirst for origins in 
How Digging Began—to all her 
wide range of interests, she brings 
a brisk wit, a valiant spirit, a 
keenly analytical mind, a power of 
divination, and a fine sense of 
style. A decade ago the critics were 
preparing to attend the obsequies 
of the essay as a form. Here it is 
functioning in complete charm and 
vigor. The temptation to quote 
vivid phrases is strong: “The spirit- 
ual levitation” of Sir Thomas 
Browne “above the thick of contro- 
versy,” “the vibrant quietude” of 
Christina Rossetti’s scientific analo- 
gies are used with a sure touch: “A 
film of poesie invisible like the sur- 
face tension of water,” the tear of 
Victorian pathos that threatens “to 
drop bigger than the molecular 
composition of a tear allows.” 

The author pleads for the ab- 
stract noun in this generation of the 
verb, when sensation and emotion 
are sought for their own sakes. 
“Whether,” she asks, “is it simpler 
to name the scents which rise dark- 
ling from a June evening or the 
thoughts which wander through 
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eternity.” Several of these essays 
first appeared in THE CATHOLIC 
Wor_p. M. C. M. 


A Passing America. By Cornelius 
Weygandt. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $3.00. 

It may seem that the America 
Mr. Weygandt luxuriously de- 
scribes is not a passing but a past 
America; for the topics his loving 
pen delights in range from log 
cabins and high boots to Venetian 
blinds. But the reign of the auto- 
mobile, the airplane, and the radio 
has not wholly extinguished that 
America which so many of us think 
of as being nearly as much history 
as the Middle Ages. Oddly, as the 
writer was about to begin this re- 
view he received a letter from a 
young friend in Maine telling of a 
visit to a house where the mother 
was found engaged in the ancient 
occupation of spinning. Mr. Wey- 
gandt, who passionately hunts 
everywhere for the defiantly out- 
standing remains of those older 
days, records his discoveries of log 
houses, which, as he truly says, 
most of us think of as “gone along 
with Indian forays and flocks of 
wild fowl that darken the skies, 
with fords and rope ferries, with 
fur caps and moccasins.” He finds 
one even in the heart of Philadel- 
phia. When he finds them unex- 
pectedly in some rural place, “they 
strike to the heart with the instancy 
of simple and _long-lived-with 
things.” 

For Mr. Weygandt, though he 
writes in prose—a charming prose 
—is a poet. He sings the beauty of 
things close at hand; and this 
though his travels extend from 
Europe to our own Pacific Coast. 
There is glory at your doorstep. 
What others get from a symphony 
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concert comes to him from the 
sight of a covered bridge or a quill 
pen; and both his lovable style and 
his intense sincerity make answer- 
ing pictures rise in the mind of the 
reader. He sings the home-stayer, 
acknowledging that the American 
spirit is a roaming one; “the gipsy- 
ing instinct and love of change,” he 
calls it. 

His is the seeing eye, the love for 
each thing. And he makes you see 
it, and, while you are under his 
spell, love it. He is not only a lover 
of man-made things, but a nature 
lover, and has enchanting chapters 
on the oleander, the martin, the 
vanishing chestnut-tree, the tree- 
toad whose “churr made the dark- 
ness habitable and friendly for me 
in childhood, that else had been 
but chaos and old night.” He does 
not mourn the passing of the 
America he chronicles; there is not 
a tear-drop in his pages, and he 
himself roams rusticity in an auto- 
mobile, though always with an eye 
searching for survivals and a catch 
in the breath when he finds one. 
His topics are almost limitless, 
from brandied peaches to fields of 
buckwheat. His book will give 
happy hours as well to his remem- 
bering contemporaries as_ to 
younger or less observant readers 
who suppose this passing America 
to be altogether bygone. cc. w. T. 


A Short History of the Popes. By 
Professor Francis X. Seppelt, 
D.D., and Professor Clement L6f- 
fler, Ph.D. Adapted from the 
German by Horace A. Frommelt. 
Edited by Arthur Preuss. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $5.00. 
The first twenty-six chapters of 

this History of the Popes are writ- 

ten by Professor Seppelt, the last 
four by Professor Léffler. They 
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have succeeded in the most difficult 
task of writing the history of 261 
Popes in the brief compass of 550 
pages. Their chief fault is a lack 
of perspective, one-fifth of the vol- 
ume being devoted to the last four 
Popes, while some of the greatest 
Popes of history are relegated to 
eight (Gregory VII., Innocent III.) ; 
six (Gregory I.) and even two (Six- 
tus IV.) pages. The treatment of 
this last named Pope is plainly un- 
fair, for Pastor deemed him worthy 
of a volume and a half of his His- 
tory of the Popes. 

The authors are outspoken in 
their denunciation of the unworthy 
Popes of the tenth century and of 
the Renaissance, of the “ruthless- 
ness with which the Inquisition dis- 
regarded Christ’s command to love 
erring brethren,” cf Gregory XIII.’s 
policy against Elizabeth of England, 
of the despotism, tyranny, and mal- 
administration of the Papal States 
in the forties of the last century. 
Professor L6ffler’s five-line descrip- 
tion of Americanism may fit the 
teaching of some modernistic, heret- 
ical Frenchmen in the days of Leo 
XIII., but it does not apply to these 
United States. We know of no body 
of priests or bishops in our country 
who ever tried “to adapt the teach- 
ing and discipline of the Church to 
the demands of the times, to relin- 
quish a strict dogmatism, to insist 
less upon ecclesiastical authority, 
and those teachings and traditions 


which are offensive to Protestants.” 
B. L. C. 


The School of Jesus Christ. By Pére 
Jean Nicolas Grou, S.J. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Rodolph Stawell. 
New York: Benziger Bros. $3.75. 
Pére Grou was one of the French 

exiles who sought shelter with 

Thomas Wild at Lulworth Castle 
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during the days of the Revolution. 
The remaining years of his life he 
gave largely to the composition of 
spiritual treatises, some of which 
were translated into English; and 
several of these—Manual of Interior 
Souls, Spiritual Maxims, and Char- 
acteristics of True Devotion—have 
enjoyed great favor in the English 
reading world. Dom Huddleston 
quotes from J. M. Neale’s comment 
in the Foreword of Spiritual Maz- 
ims (1874): “Widely differing from 
the ordinary Jesuit teaching of 
the present day, the spirit of Pére 
Grou is almost identical with 
that embodied in our sound old 
English ascetic books, such as the 
Scale of Perfection, Sancta Sophia, 
etc.” 

The School of Jesus Christ, one 
of Grou’s largest treatises, is, ac- 
cording to some judges, his most 
important work. Its more than 
fifty chapters deal with the funda- 
mental principles of spiritual per- 
fection, laying emphasis chiefly 
upon love and upon prayer. Like 
all of Pére Grou’s writings it is easy 
to understand. The first part of the 
work was translated as early as 
1801. Strangely enough Dom Hud- 
dleston, when planning to complete 
it and to republish the book found 
that a new translation—the pres- 
ent volume — was already under 
way. In his Introduction he an- 
nounces a forthcoming edition of 
Pére Grou’s first spiritual book, 
Morality Extracted from the Con- 
fessions of Saint Austin; and 
promises an Introduction dealing 
with the spiritual writings of the 
author. J. Mcs. 


Pamphlet Publications.—Rev. C. C. 
Martindale, S.J., has taken Our 
Lord Jesus Christ and His Gospel 
out of the formal pages of the New 
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Testament and woven, in familiar 
fashion, the story of “The First 
Year of the Ministry” and “The 
Last Two Years” into two pam- 
phlets whose perusal will inevitably 
send us back to the Gospels with 
fresh enthusiasm and understand- 
ing; Training in Purity, by Rev. E. 
J. Mahoney, D.D., states Catholic 
principles and fixes upon parents a 
grave, definite responsibility in this 
delicate and very important element 
of education; the text of the Encyc- 
lical, “Acerba Animi” of His Holi- 
ness, Pope Pius XI. is given under 
the caption The Mezican Persecu- 
tion; the unity of God’s creation is 
very charmingly suggested by Mrs. 
Armel O’Connor’s Saints and Ani- 
mals. These little verses present- 
ing the friendly relations of many 
of God’s heroes with His lesser crea- 
tures, will be enjoyed by young 
and old alike. Extracts taken from 
the Little Flower’s writings invite 
us irresistibly to “become as little 
children” In the Little Way of St. 
Teresa of Lisieux; in these days of 
challenge to the Lay Apostolate, 
consideration of the great aids to 
personal holiness offered by the 
Third Orders—Carmelite, Domini- 
can, Franciscan and Servite is most 
timely. These sketches of their 
origin and advantages are present- 
ed by Rev. Benedict Zimmerman, 
O.D.C., Rev. Fabian Dix, O.P., Rev. 
Dominic Devas, O.F.M., and Very 
Rev. Anselm M. Hislop, O.S.M.; to 
make the “invisible” work of The 
Order of the Good Shepherd better 
known is the purpose of Rev. C. C. 
Martindale, S.J., in his account of 
its founder and of that providen- 
tial instrument in its perpetuation 
and development, Mother Mary of 
St. Euphrasia. A reprint of Father 
Eaton’s sketch of the latter will 
prove interesting contributory in- 
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formation. A _ brief account of 
Frederick Ozanam by B. F. C. Cos- 
telloe, M.A., has also been reprinted 
(London: Catholic Truth Society, 5 
cents each). 

Confession Prayers for Children 
and Communion Prayers for Chil- 
dren by Rev. Daniel M. Dougherty 
are real contributions to juvenile 
devotional literature. The _ text 
achieves simplicity of language and 
direct appeal to the understanding 
of the child, to which excellent il- 
lustrations lend the power of vis- 
ual education and artistic charm. 
This latter is further enhanced by 
the cover designs. A Novena to 
Christ the King offers Scriptural 
readings and meditations by Rev. 
A. D. Frenay, O.P., Ph.D., very 
stimulating to devotion; a “Life 
Sketch” of St. Albert the Great by 
Rev. Thomas M. Schwertner, O.P., 
is also accompanied by a novena to 
this intellectual giant and Doctor of 
the Church (New York: The Paul- 
ist Press, 5 cents each). 

The Fountain of Christmas Gifts, 
leading us in meditative fashion 
from the gifts to the Giver and 
Source “of every good and perfect 
gift,” is presented as a Christmas 
booklet with symbolic cover design 
and a Christmas wish to be signed 
by the donor; The Best Best-Seller 
is discovered, by two young unbe- 
lievers in conversation with a priest 
friend to be none other than the 
Gospels of Jesus Christ; God and 
the Depression analyzes the com- 
mon tendency to blame God for hu- 
man failure and misfortune and 
shows the spiritual implications in 
the world economic crisis. These 
three booklets are by Rev. Daniel 
Lord, S.J. (10 cents each). Some 
helpful thoughts on The Souls in 
Purgatory (5 cents) are offered by 
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Rev. James J. Daly, S.J. (St. Louis: 
The Queen’s Work). 

The relation of faith to reason is 
well explained by Father Albert 
Power, S.J., in Do Catholics Think 
for Themselves? Father Power al- 
so discusses the problem of crea- 
tion in a second radio talk of “The 
Catholic Hour Series,” Who Made 
the World?; Capitalism and Com- 
munism embodies five talks given 
over the air by Father Roper on the 
extremes of these opposing social 
philosophies and the great mean of 
Catholic principles voiced by Leo 
XIII. and Pius XI. (Melbourne: The 
Australian Catholic Truth Society, 
5 cents each). 

The Catholic Mind (October 8th) 
contains a brief outline of the his- 
tory and workings of “Parochial 
Credit Unions”; Father Joseph 
Keating explains lucidly in “Tem- 
perance and Prohibition” many fre- 
quently confused issues, while in 
“The Four Corners,” G. K. writes 
once more on a favorite topic, 
Distributism. That of October 22d 
gives an interesting summary of in- 
ternational plans and efforts for 
“Economic Codperation” by P. 
Maurice Hill which points to the 
essential physical oneness of the na- 
tions of the human race, and an 
address by George Hermann Derry, 
Ph.D., entitled “Ours, the Age of 
St. Paul,” showing our spiritual 
oneness as “an integral part of the 
Integral Christ” according to the 
doctrine taught by St. Paul. Under 
date of November 8th we have the 
text of the Acerba Animi with an 
eloquent commentary thereon by 
Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., and sev- 
eral pertinent documents which 
make it hard to understand Amer- 
ican apathy towards the Mexican 
situation; while the November 22d 
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issue combines “Jesus As Boy and 
Youth” as the inspiring ideal in 
Christian Education, and “Mary, 
Mediatrix of All Graces,” a study of 
St. Alphonsus’s teaching in regard 
to the office of the Savior’s Mother 
in His work of redemption (New 
York: The America Press, 5 cents 
each). 

A new feature was added to The 
Leaflet Missal with the opening of 
the ecclesiastical year, i. e., a brief 
instruction interpretative of the lit- 
urgy. Christmas occurring on 
Sunday this year affords opportu- 
nity for the presentation of the 
three Christmas Masses in one 
“Leaflet.” Another liturgical con- 
tribution is an adaptation of the 
three “Little Hours,” Terce, Sext 
and None, for the use of grade chil- 
dren, a very practical and beautiful 
method for introducing the child 
to that other great official prayer- 
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book of the Church, -the Roman 
Breviary. Artistic symbolic line 
drawings add delight for the eye to 
these little liturgical jewels (St. 
Paul, 244 Dayton Ave.: The Leaflet 
Missal). In Rock or Sand, Rev. 
Austin Hannon, M.M., of St. Rita’s 
Hall, Manila, compares “Catholic 
Belief” and “Protestant Disbelief” 
in an effort to serve the spiritually 
groping youth in the Philippines 
exposed to proselytizing Protestant- 
ism (10 cents). International Con- 
ciliation for October discusses “Can- 
ada and the League of Nations,” 
in a way especially useful for the 
youth of to-morrow who will be un- 
familiar with the circumstances of 
Canada’s entry into the League. 
The topic treated in the November 
issue is “The International Labour 
Organisation,” its structure, pro- 
cedure, code and influence (New 
York: 5 cents each). 
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